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Editor's Preface 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors of the Society in June, 
1958, Professor Witty of Northwestern University presented a pro- 
posal for a yearbook on the subject of developmental reading. This 
proposal was reviewed by the Board of Directors, and suggestions 
were offered with reference particularly to the possible desirability 
of further consideration of the proposed title of the yearbook. The 
Board then approved Mr. Witty 's tentative outline of the organiza- 
tion of the yearbook and his selection of members of the committee. 
At the February meeting of the Board in 1959, Miss Strang, repre- 
senting the chairman of the yearbook committee and its members, 
reported that the committee was making satisfactory progress in 
enlisting the services of persons who had been invited to participate 
in the preparation of the yearbook. In presenting the invitations to 
prospective participants in this project, the committee had announced 
its intention to develop the original plan of the proposed volume 
with the view of exploring especially the "problems which are re- 
lated to developmental outcomes of learning in the field of reading." 
In due time, the yearbook committee and the Board of Directors 
approved the title, Development in and through Reading. 

In the preparation of the present yearbook, members of the com- 
mittee and their associated contributors have emphasized the devel- 
opmental aspects of reading instruction. Accordingly, consideration 
is given to the characteristics of child development, the contributions 
of linguistic studies to the teaching of reading, the effects of im- 
provement in reading on achievement in other curriculum areas, the 
influence of community forces on reading habits, the importance of 
motivation and interest as factors in the promotion of effective read- 
ing performance, the categories of reading skills and the pupils* com- 
mand thereof, the use of auditory and visual materials in reading 
instruction, and the maintenance of an unwavering continuity in the 
attainment of desirable levels of reading development. 

Analyses of characteristic features of developmental aims in the 
management of formulated programs, such as the six chapters of 
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section iv of this yearbook, emphasize the importance of a sequential 
concept of human development in programs contributing to the rec- 
ognized advancement of the "outcomes of learning" manifested in 
the development of children and youth in their progress from pre- 
school to graduation from college. Section v includes two chapters, 
one explaining the values of corrective and remedial instruction in 
behalf of retarded readers, the other describing methods of evaluat- 
ing the results of the types of training exemplified in the activities 
described in this yearbook. 

In Mr. Witty 's introductory chapter, the reader will find an inter- 
esting account of the National Society's previous publications in the 
field of reading. The officers and many other members of the Soci- 
ety have frequently had occasion to express their approval of the 
outcomes of learning stimulated by these volumes. We confidently 
believe that the present yearbook will prove to be as acceptable and 
useful as its predecessors in this distinguished series of publications. 

NELSON B. HENRY 
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CHAPTER I 

Purpose and Scope of the Yearbook 



PAUL A. WITTY 



Education has come to be regarded as a process in which every 
pupil is privileged to seek his maximum development in accordance 
with his nature and needs. This concept has modified thinking about 
instruction in every area. Educators now insist that reading experi- 
ences should be meaningful from the beginning and that reading in- 
struction should continue as long as the student has need for guid- 
ance or refinement of skills in reading. They emphasize also the 
importance of reading designed to satisfy interests and meet needs. 

Although the details of a desirable reading program may differ, 
the following delineation would be rather generally approved by 
recognized authorities. 

1. A sound reading program is continuous. It aims to cultivate mastery of 
skills needed in effective silent and oral reading at different levels. More- 
over, it recognizes the significance of the sequential development of 
skills and attitudes. Accordingly, instruction and guidance in reading 
should be given from the primary grades throughout the junior and 
senior high schools and in college as well as in adult life, when individual 
or group acquisitions are found to be insufficient or inadequate. 

2. A desirable reading program recognizes various needs for reading. Some 
needs relate to common attainments while others are highly personal but 
nonetheless significant for individual welfare*, some needs are temporary, 
whereas others may constitute a basis for long-range planning. In such 
a program, needs are evaluated, and provision is continuously made for 
their fulfilment. Experience in reading is recognized as an effective 
means of need fulfilment. 

3. Effective reading instruction recognizes the importance of the interests 
of children and youth in the development of reading skills and attitudes. 
The degree to which teachers use and enrich the interests of their pupils 
is regarded as one criterion of the worth of instruction. It is recognized, 
too, that the development of new interests is often a major responsibility 
of the teacher. 
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4. A desirable program utilizes experiences and activities operating in asso- 
ciation with reading; it does not rely on reading as the sole basis for 
satisfying needs and interests. Adequate satisfaction implies an effective 
relationship of reading to other experiences in the individual's total life. 

5. An effective program is geared closely to other aspects of language-arts 
instruction in \vhich effective speaking, writing, and listening are also 
sought. 

Thus, a sound program recognizes the values of continuous, sys- 
tematic instruction, the utilization of interests, the fulfilment of de- 
velopmental needs, and the relationship of experience in reading to 
other types of worthwhile activity. In this way steady growth in 
reading skills is made possible, and the attainment of basic human 
satisfactions is facilitated. At the same time, the maximum growth of 
the individual, according to his unique nature, is fostered. 

Attitudes toward Reading Instruction 

That there is need for the initiation of developmental programs in 
many schools and for the improvement or extension of reading in- 
struction in others may be appreciated by examining the responses 
of administrators to inquiries concerning reading. Thus, during the 
early months of 1957, the editor of the Nation's Schools sent letters 
to a large number of superintendents of schools in which he asked 
them to indicate pressing problems in reading instruction. The most 
acute need, as indicated by these responses, appeared to be for help 
in providing continuity in reading instruction from the primary 
grades through the junior and senior high schools. Help was also 
requested in the organization of remedial programs, and concern 
was expressed about ways to cultivate interest in reading and to 
articulate reading and language instruction successfully. Mentioned 
frequently was the need to provide more adequately for superior 
and gifted pupils. 1 

The foregoing reactions reflect the recent criticisms of the results 
of reading instruction in the schools. Repeatedly we have been told 
that instruction in reading is generally ineffective and that various 
essential procedures in successf ul teaching are being neglected. Some 

i. Paul Witty, "Johnny Could Read Better," Nation's Schools, LXI (Janu- 
ary, 1958), 40-42; "Reading for the Potential Leaders and Future Scientists," 
Nation's Schools, LXI (February, 1958), 57-59; "To Improve Reading in the 
High School," Nation's Schools, LXI (March, 1958), 62-0^; "Judging the Read- 
ing Program," Nation* s Schools, LXI (April, 1958), 60-6 1. 
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writers have not only alleged a specific cause of reading problems 
but have also proposed simple panaceas. One of the most frequently 
recommended correctives is the initiation of a specific form of 
phonetic instruction. Other suggestions include the abandonment of 
the usual textbook instruction and the adoption of an individualized 
reading approach, or the use of unique procedures for grouping 
students for instruction in reading. Primary dependence on films and 
filmstrips as basal instructional materials has also been recommended. 

Some critics state that children today are failing to acquire as 
effective reading skills as did pupils in the past. To ascertain the 
validity of this charge, investigators have sought to determine 
whether the outcomes of reading instruction now are inferior to 
those of ten, twenty, or thirty years ago. The results of such in- 
quiries made in various parts of the United States by a variety of ap- 
proaches generally show that reading instruction is as successful or 
slightly more so today than previously. Despite this refutation of 
some extreme charges, many educators are dissatisfied with the 
present reading achievement of pupils. They point out that, because 
of our greater understanding of the nature of reading instruction 
and because of the availability of improved reading materials, the 
results of instruction should be much better than in the past. 

Despite the unjustified nature of some criticisms, others appear to 
be valid. For example, permanent interests in reading are so infre- 
quently developed in children and youth that relatively few adults 
read widely. It has been shown that few adults either make frequent 
use of the public library or turn to reading habitually for informa- 
tion and enjoyment. 2 In 1956, the American Institute of Public 
Opinion reported a poll in which six of ten adults questioned stated 
that the last time they had read a book other than the Bible was a 
y r ear or more ago; and one out of every four college graduates had 
not read a book during the preceding twelve months. 3 It is clear that 
there is justification for criticizing schools for failing to develop 
permanent interest in reading. 

Some critics of reading instruction are convinced that teaching 
materials, especially primers and first-grade readers, are in part re- 

2. Adult Reading. Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part IL Chicago: Distributed by the University of Qiicagfo 
Press, 1956. 

|. 'Reader's Digest , March, 19^6, p. 25* 
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sponsible for the current lack of interest In reading. The content of 
these books is said to be unnatural and needlessly repetitious. Hence, 
interest in reading is not engendered during the crucial early instruc- 
tional period. Others assert that a greater concern should be shown 
for promoting interest in reading at ever}' level of instruction. 

Another criticism stresses the fact that studies continue to disclose 
unjustifiedly the large numbers of poor readers in the junior and 
senior high schools. Moreover, critics sometimes indicate that pro- 
grams for corrective and remedial reading are inadequate in num- 
ber and design to meet the needs of these pupils. But it should be 
noted that, in studies of high-school students, many superior readers 
are found. Such data should make us aware of the importance of 
providing for the special needs of gifted and superior students who 
are too often neglected. 

Some critics stress the need for adopting a broader concept of the 
reading process than that which prevails in many schools. Effective 
reading, they assert, should be considered as a process of deriving 
meaning from the printed symbol. It is a two-way process, involving 
the printed symbol and the individual's reaction to it. 

Trends during the Period 1950-60 

The above criticisms have had a far-reaching effect upon school 
practices, and efforts have already been made to correct weaknesses 
and to improve instruction. Some of these efforts have been made 
quite generally, others less often. During the last decade, the more 
important tendencies and trends appear to have been the following: 

a) An increased effort to provide programs of reading instruction 
for junior and senior high school students and for college students 
and adults, as well. Emphasis has been placed chiefly on remedial 
and corrective work in many of these programs, although there are 
some schools that have adopted broader approaches. For example, in 
some schools, teachers of subjects other than reading have assumed 
responsibility for aiding in the development and application of read- 
ing skills. 

b) The publication of improved materials of instruction, includ- 
ing multilevel presentations and other skill-building materials of 
varied kinds designed especially for high-school and college students. 
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c) A wider use of children's literature in conjunction with the 
basal instructional materials. Many schools have made available a 
large assortment of children's books for classroom use. School and 
public libraries have frequently become indispensable agencies in the 
guidance of reading and in the application and extension of skills. 

d) Increased use of audio-visual materials in reading instruction. 
Filmstrip, film, and recording libraries have been made available in 
some school systems. Many classroom teachers now employ film- 
strips and films regularly in connection with other materials in 
efforts to motivate and improve instruction. 

e) An effort to motivate children by the association of interests 
awakened through viewing and listening with experiences in read- 
ing. Teachers have come increasingly to study the TV interests of 
boys and girls and have sought to correlate reading experience with 
them. Attempts have been made also to offer instruction via TV. 
And, awareness of the impact of TV has undoubtedly fostered in 
many schools the current tendency to give attention to the develop- 
ment of effective listening skills. 

f ) Greater provision for individual differences. Rather generally, 
schools have tried to enrich instruction in reading and to provide 
more effective guidance for all children and youth, including 
superior and gifted pupils. 

g) The more frequent use of comprehensive evaluative tech- 
niques. Emphasis is increasingly being placed on acquiring effective 
reading skills and on personal and social growth that may be 
attributed to experience in reading. Accordingly, many schools have 
sought to appraise pupil development in and through reading. 

h) The adoption of a broader concept of the reading process. 
Teachers generally have come to show a greater concern for mean- 
ingful reading experience at every level. Critical reading, too, has 
been stressed in both elementary and secondary schools. Also, greater 
emphasis has been placed on reading in the content fields. 

i) An increased effort to relate reading instruction to other as- 
pects of the language arts. Instruction in reading has come to be con- 
sidered more and more as a part of a larger program in communica- 
tion that aims to lead children and youth to speak clearly, write 
effectively, listen intelligently, and read critically. 
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Sound Reading Progrwns for Our Schools 
Most administrators and teachers will agree that the foregoing 
trends are desirable and that they should be fostered by the inaugura- 
tion of broadly conceived reading programs throughout our schools. 
Instruction in reading should not cease at the sixth-grade level, as it 
frequently does, but should be provided continuously as needed 
throughout the high school and the junior college. Guidance should 
be given students to enable them to read more efficiently the mate- 
rials of various subject fields. Although remedial instruction should 
probably be offered as a temporary expedient, schools should strive 
to initiate and follow broader developmental approaches. 

It would be highly desirable if school people could agree upon 
certain practices to be followed more generally in reading instruc- 
tion. It has been found that no clearly defined, generally accepted 
program of reading instruction prevails throughout our schools. Of 
course, there is a more general acceptance of particular approaches 
to reading instruction in the elementary than in the secondary 
school. Yet, some elementary schools depend almost entirely upon 
a single basal textbook program of instruction. Others use several 
basal textbooks within a single class, while still others employ varied 
materials in addition to textbooks. In some programs there is a very 
strong emphasis on training in phonics; in others, skills such as criti- 
cal reading, concept-building, and reading in the content fields re- 
ceive far greater emphasis. 

Practice in the secondary school also varies widely. 4 Some schools 
offer remedial instruction that depends primarily upon the use of 
very limited materials mainly designed to control or accelerate rate 
of reading. Other programs are more comprehensive, and some are 
articulated with the curriculum in English and other areas. A few 
are clearly developmental in the sense that they seek not only to 
cultivate effective habits and skills sequentially but also to promote 
personal and social development through reading. College reading 
programs are less frequently found and appear to be even more 
varied and less systematic than those at the high-school level. 5 

4. Elizabeth Simpson, Helping High School Students Read Better. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, 1954. 

5. Adult Reading, op. cit^ pp. 251-73. 
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There is a great need to extend opportunities in reading and to 
recognize more generally the role of interest. Not only should the 
reading program aim to cultivate and utilize worthwhile interests 
but it should be geared closely to the developmental needs of pupils. 
Such a need as the ability to understand one's self or one's social 
environment can be met, in part at least, through the use of printed 
materials. A sound program recognizes the significance of employing 
varied and individually suitable materials of instruction to satisfy 
student interests and needs. Moreover, a primary objective of such 
a program is to help students become skilful and independent in 
using the library. These objectives will be achieved best when stu- 
dents are enabled to enjoy reading. They will usually enjoy reading 
if they acquire adequate command of skills in both silent and oral 
reading; they will usually enjoy the results of reading if it is re- 
lated to interests and needs. Accordingly, children and youth will 
become skilful readers and will probably continue to enrich their 
understandings and satisfactions all their lives through reading. 
Growth in and through reading will then be assured. 

Yearbooks on Reading Published by the National Society 
for the Study of Education 

The facts just set forth make it clear that many teachers, super- 
visors, and administrators might welcome another yearbook dealing 
with reading. It is noteworthy that they concur in stressing the need 
for instruction that fosters sequential development in and through 
reading. Of course, most of the needs frequently cited today have 
been stressed in the past, and efforts have been made to offer help in 
meeting them. However, these efforts have proved only partially 
successful. 

In attempts to promote better reading instruction, the National 
Society for the Study of Education has already published a number 
of yearbooks on reading. Although several of the very early year- 
books included chapters on various aspects of reading instruction, 
the first one devoted entirely to reading was the Report of the So- 
ciety's Committee on Silent Reading. 6 This report noted that prob- 

6. The Report of the Society's Committee on Silent Reading. Twentieth 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 192 i t 
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lems which needed investigation were numerous and that many 
teachers were eager to improve silent reading instruction as well as 
to undertake new methods of improvement. 

Four years later (1925), the National Society for the Study of 
Education published the Report of the National Cotmnittee on Read- 
ing In response to the realization of the widespread need for greater 

skill in reading among children and vouth. This need had been made 

c? JP 

apparent during World War I by reports to the effect that very 
large numbers of adults were handicapped by a lack of reading skills 
and by a lack of interest in reading. 

It was noted by the Society's committee that, since "reading is 
essential to intelligent participation in the activities of modern life" 
and "is vitally related to practically all classroom activities," it was 
desirable to broaden the current narrow concept of reading instruc- 
tion so as to prepare pupils "to engage effectively in all essential 
school and life activities that involve reading. 1 ' 7 

In the Twenty-fourth Yearbook, the objectives of reading instruc- 
tion from the standpoint of pupil need; were set forth as follows: 

1 . To provide rich and varied experience vicariously. 

2. To develop permanent interests in reading as a leisure pursuit. 

3. To develop the essential habits and skills for effective silent and oral 
reading. 

Included in the yearbook were diagnostic charts and descriptions 
of remedial procedures. Although this volume undoubtedly led 
many teachers and administrators to initiate remedial programs, its 
greatest contribution, some investigators believe, was in its emphasis 
on and clear delineation of a carefully planned, systematic program 

of instruction in silent and oral reading. 

& 

Over a decade later, another yearbook on reading, The Teaching 
of Reading, was published by the National Society for the Study of 
Education, with William S. Gray serving as chairman of the year- 
book committee. Both desirable and undesirable trends which had 
developed since the publication of the Twenty-fourth Yearbook 

j. Report of the National Committee on Reading. Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part L Chicago: Dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1925. 
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were noted. 8 The desirable trends included: increased interest in 
reading problems; greater recognition of every teacher's responsibil- 
ity for the teaching of reading; allocation of more time to guidance 
of reading in different subject areas; a greater concern for reading 
readiness; increased utilization of better reading materials; progress 
in the organization of reading materials in "units" and in areas of 
interest; greater emphasis on comprehension of materials read; in- 
creased recognition of children's varied motives and interests; greater 
provision for individual differences; wider use of higher-quality 
reading tests; and progress in diagnostic and remedial work. 

Among the undesirable trends, the following were cited: extended 
emphasis on reading to such a degree that other desirable types of 
experiences were neglected; overemphasis on one aspect of reading 
and underemphasis on others; and the failure to recognize individual 
differences sufficiently. 

This volume was noteworthy in setting forth a comprehensive 
concept of reading instruction and in indicating the broad and re- 
lated characteristics of programs at various levels. One of the aims of 
this volume was to encourage the inauguration of programs of 
reading instruction designed to provide more adequately for indi- 
vidual differences. 

Despite their excellence, the aims of this ambitious volume were 
rarely achieved. Many of these same goals were recognized as desir- 
able objectives a decade later. In a further effort to foster improve- 
ment in reading instruction, the Society planned the publication of 
two more volumes, one concerned with reading in the elementary 
school and the other with reading in the high school and college. 
Reading in the High School and College was published in 1948, and 
Reading in the Elementary School was published the following year. 

Reading in the High School and College* emphasized the responsi- 
bility of high schools and colleges to recognize the role of reading 
in scholastic endeavor as well as in the personal and social growth of 

8. The Teaching of Reading: A Second Report, pp. 5-38. Thirty-sixth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1937. 

9. Reading in the High School and College. Forty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: Distributed by 
the University of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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students. Consideration was given to criteria for a sound reading 
program. Included were descriptions of essential materials and 
methods of instruction. 

Throughout this book, emphasis was placed on meeting the needs 
of high-school and college students through reading. From the 
standpoint of the pupils, skilful reading was deemed essential (a) in 
effective study in the content fields, (b) in understanding one's self 
and one's personal environment, (c) in comprehending one's social 
environment and one's place in it, and (d) in obtaining pleasure, satis- 
faction, or "escape" in a beneficial and rewarding way. Much of this 
volume was given over to demonstrating how a reading program 
might help high-school and college students satisfy these needs. The 
emphasis on reading related to needs was an outstanding contribu- 
tion of this yearbook. 

In Reading in the Elementary School, 10 published in 1949, basic 
considerations and principles derived from research in the areas of 
reading, psychology, and child development were presented. Instruc- 
tional practices which embodied these principles from the prereading 
period throughout the elementary school were also described. Em- 
phasis was placed on the developmental nature of reading abilities 
and problems. In-service education of teachers was dealt with as well 
as the problem of enlisting the help of the home and community in 
the improvement of reading. 11 This yearbook was especially note- 
worthy for its efforts to relate facts derived from psychology and 
child development to reading instruction. 

The disclosure during World War II of the large number of func- 
tionally illiterate men and women in the United States was one fac- 
tor that led the National Society for the Study of Education to pub- 
lish its yearbook, Adult Reading, in 1956. 

The purpose of this yearbook, as stated by David H. Clift, chair- 
man of the Society's committee, was to explore the many aspects of 
adult reading, including those that contribute to and those that 

10. Reading m the Elementtrry School. Forty-eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: Distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. 

H . Arthur I. Gates, '"Character and Purposes of the Yearbook," in Reading 
m the Elementary School, op. cit^ pp. 1-9, 
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retard its development. 12 Analysis was made of the nature and needs 
of the adult reader. Audio-visual materials were examined, and ef- 
forts to improve the reading of adults were reviewed critically. 
There was a thorough evaluation, too, of the role of mechanical de- 
vices in adult-reading programs, and the essentials of an adequate 
skill-building program were described. In addition, the role of the 
library and the importance of "readable" materials were discussed. 
This yearbook served to show clearly the need for adult education 
in the area of reading and to illustrate some effective procedures to 
meet the need. 

A New Yearbook on Reading 

In 1958, the Board of Directors of the National Society 7 recom- 
mended exploration to ascertain whether another yearbook devoted 
to reading was needed. A committee was appointed, which later was 
asked to prepare the present volume. 

At the first meeting, the committee agreed to entitle the yearbook 
Development In and through Reading. It was agreed that the pri- 
mary aim of this yearbook would be to describe well-designed read- 
ing programs for all elementary 7 - and secondary-school pupils and to 
promote the extension of reading instruction in colleges and in or- 
ganized programs of adult education. It was agreed that the signifi- 
cance of sequential development of skills and attitudes should be 
stressed and that consideration should be given to the encouragement 
of reading programs and practices based on the soundest principles 
known. Special attention, it was believed, should also be given to the 
roles of motive, need, and interest. Development in and through 
reading should be, the committee held, the major concern of this 
volume. 

Writers and consultants chosen from leaders in the field of read- 
ing were invited to prepare chapters. They were requested to indi- 
cate the effects of reading upon the personal and social development 
of the individual and to base their presentations, in so far as possible, 
upon research. They were asked to keep in mind (a) the relation, of 
reading to the total development of the individual; (b) the conti- 
nuity of development in and through reading from the preschool 

12. Adult Reading) op. cit^ p. 3. 
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period through the college years; (c) the contribution of effective 
reading to the individual's progress in ail curriculum areas; (d) the 
role of reading as one aspect of the language arts; and (e) the se- 
quential development of habits, skills, and attitudes in an effective 
reading program. 

The committee believes that the materials in this yearbook will ex- 
tend and add appreciably to publications now available for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

i. Although other yearbooks of the Society have recognized the impor- 
tance of sequential development in reading, they have of necessity sep- 
arated practices and programs and have presented them in volumes de- 
voted to the elementary school and to the secondary school and college. 
This yearbook views a sound reading program as continuous, with each 
successive level building on the preceding one. Materials related to the 
entire range of development in and through reading are presented in a 
single volume. 

z. Whereas reference has been made in other yearbooks to development 
through reading, the present volume stresses the interrelationships of 
learning to read and the role of reading in personal and social develop- 
ment at successive levels. 

3. Stress is placed in the yearbook on sequential development of skills, abili- 
ties, and rewards of reading from kindergarten through college by level 
and within levels. Such an organization permits teachers to consider the 
skills and abilities appropriate at the level of their current teaching and 
for levels above and below their own. 

4. This yearbook recognizes the role of factors other than the school in 
promoting effective reading: the home, the community, and early child- 
hood experiences. 

5. This yearbook makes explicit the close relationship between reading 
and the other language arts: listening, speaking, and writing. Further- 
more, it highlights the development of reading in and through the con- 
tent areas, 

6. This yearbook places emphasis on both preservice and in-service edu- 
cation of teachers as significant factors in achieving the goals of im- 
proved instruction and pupil accomplishment. 

7. This yearbook contains a comprehensive section devoted to evaluation 
of materials for instruction: basal texts, literature for children and 
youth, and audio-visual presentations. 

8. Remedial instruction is viewed as an integral part of a broad reading pro- 
gram and as a temporary means for dealing with retarded readers. 

9. A chapter on evaluation places strong emphasis on development in and 
through reading. Not only are techniques discussed which can be used 
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to appraise gains in reading skills but suggestions are given to indicate 
how gains in personal and social development, traceable in part to ex- 
perience in reading, may also be estimated. 

The committee hopes that this yearbook \vill lead to improve- 
ment in reading instruction throughout our schools and colleges. It 
is hoped, too, that by Its emphasis on reading to promote personal 
and social growth it will aid in the development of better informed 
and more effective citizens. 



SECTION I 

THE NATURE OF READING DEVELOPMENT 



CHAPTER II 

Reading and Human Development 

ALBERT J. HARRIS 



One of the progressive trends In modern education is manifested 
in the effort of leading members of the teaching profession to make 
full use of what is known about the nature of human development. 
As the knowledge about human development has expanded, those 
concerned with the teaching of reading have eagerly sought for ap- 
plications of the new knowledge and have made changes in practice 
in accordance with this knowledge. 

Characteristics of Child Development 

MEANING OF DEVELOPMENT 

Development means a sequence of related, progressive changes 
which follow one another in an organism from its origin to maturity 
and lead to a higher degree of differentiation and complexity. 1 De- 
velopment and growth are sometimes used as synonyms, although 
development was originally used to indicate qualitative changes 
while growth signified quantitative changes. It has been customary 
to divide the life span into more or less arbitrary periods according 
to chronological age. However, the observed overlapping of these 
age periods suggests that individual differences in rate of develop- 
ment are significant. 

PRINCIPLES OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

Continuity of growth. One of the striking characteristics of the 
development of the child is its continuity. Whether it is a physical 
trait, such as height, or a psychological one, such as intelligence, 
curves of growth tend to be continuous, and the approach to matur- 

i. Horace B. English and Ava C English, A Comprehensive Dictionary of 
Psychological and Psychoanalytical Terms. New York: Longmans, Green & Co*, 
1958. 
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icy is so gradual that it is practically impossible to determine when 
growth ceases. 

Growth cycles. Continuity does not imply straight-line growth, 
nor does it negate the possibility of cycles in the growth process. In 
the analysis of physical growth curves, Shuttleworth concluded that 
there are two major growth cycles, each with an accelerating and 
a decelerating phase. 2 The degree to w T hich psychological develop- 
ment occurs in similar cycles is still a debatable issue, but it is well 
established that the mental-growth curves of children are uneven. 3 

Alaturation and learning. Development involves the complex in- 
terplay between a maturing organism and its environment. That is, 
maturation means "those developmental changes that take place 
more or less inevitably in all normal members of the species so long 
as they are provided with an environment suitable to the species. In 
this concept, the normal environment is conceived as playing a sup- 
portive or permissive, rather than a determining, role in develop- 
ment." 4 Learning, on the other hand, is u a highly general term for 
the relatively enduring change, in response to a task-demand, that is 
induced directly by experience. . . ." 5 

The relative importance of maturation and learning is a matter of 
dispute. In general, those who have had the most influence on read- 
ing instruction have tended to take a middle position on the issue. 
On the one hand, they have recognized clearly the magnitude of 
individual differences in rate of development and have explored 
many ways of adapting reading instruction to these differences. On 
the other hand, they have tended to maintain the importance of a 
carefully planned sequence of guided learning activities and to em- 
phasize the desirability of diagnostic and remedial efforts when chil- 
dren do not learn according to their capacities. 

The total growth of the child. It has been taken almost as a basic 
axiom in some educational writings that education must be geared to 

2. Frank K. Shuttleworth, The Physical and Mental Growth of Girls and Boys 
Age Six to Nineteen m Relation to Age at Maximum Growth. Monographs of 
the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. IV, No. 3, Serial No. 22. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Child Development Publications, 1939. 

j. Nancy Bayley, "Mental Development," in Encyclopedia of Educational Re- 
search, pp. 817-23. Edited by Chester W. Harris. New York: Macmilllan Co n 
1960 (third edition). 

4. English and English, op. cit^ p. 308. 

5. IbJd.^ p. 289. 
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the needs of the child as a whole. Generally this has been interpreted 
to mean that not only intellectual but physical, emotional, and social 
development as well must be considered. 

The concept of organismic age, developed by Olson, attempts to 
provide a quantitative base for measuring a child's total development. 
In computing organismic age, Olson averages together the child's 
mental age, reading age, and several measures of physical growth 
such as dental age, height age, weight age, grip age, and metacarpal 
age (maturity of the small bones of the wrist). 6 The organismic age 
is heavily weighted in the direction of physical development. Olson 
believes that children's progress in reading is more closely related to 
organismic age than to mental age and that retardation in learning to 
read is simply one aspect of a general retardation in organismic de- 
velopment. 

The organismic-age concept has been subjected to severe criticism. 
Anderson has questioned the propriety of averaging together various 
dissimilar measures with differing reliabilities into a single scale with 
equal weights. 7 Stroud and his associates have challenged the basic 
validity of the concept. They have pointed out that all growth 
processes require time, and this relationship to time in itself makes 
necessary a certain relatedness in various growth functions. They 
have brought together the results of several research studies in which 
correlations were found between reading and the various measures 
that are included in organismic age. The practically uniform conclu- 
sion of these studies is that there is a substantial correlation between 
reading and mental age, and the addition of a variety of measures of 
physical growth, singly or in combination, increases the correlation 
by only a negligible amount. 8 

Nevertheless, many educators have been strongly impressed by 
the implications that Olson has drawn for educational practice. Em- 
phasis is placed upon "pacing" the child in the early stages of reading 
instead of "forcing" him; readiness for learning is emphasized, and 

6. Willard C Olson, Child Development^ chap. vii. Boston: D. C Heath & Co., 
1959 (second edition). 

7. John E. Anderson, "Methods of Child Psychology,** in Manual of Child 
Psychology, p. 8. Edited by Leonard CannkhaeL New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc., 1954 (second edition). 

8. Paul Blommers, Lotus M. Knkf, and J. B. Sternd, *Tfae Organisink Age 
Concept," Journal of Educational Psychology * XLVI (1955), 
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the need for systematic instruction is minimized. The policy is fav- 
ored of waiting for the child to display an interest in reading and 
then allowing him to set the pace of the program and to select his 
own reading materials. 9 Skepticism is expressed that differences in 
method of instruction can produce important differences in quality 
of reading, and remedial instruction is judged to be of questionable 
value. 10 Olson's point of view provides a theoretical rationale for a 
highly individualized approach in the teaching of reading and for a 
largely laissez faire policy with regard to reading instruction. 

Aspects of Development Significant for Reading 

READING READINESS 

The concept of reading readiness, first given prominence in 1925 
in the Report of the National Committee on Reading, 11 has had a 
profound influence on reading instruction. Readiness has been de- 
fined as a state of maturity which allows a child to learn to read 
without great difficult}-. It assumes that the child's response to in- 
struction is strongly influenced by his level of development. 12 

Although entrance into the first grade in most school systems is 
based entirely on the child's chronological age, recent evidence indi- 
cates that chronological age in itself has no significant relationship 
to success in learning to read. 13 Age is significant because it is a 
dimension in which both maturation and learning take place; when 
these are equated, younger children do as well as older ones. The 
implications of this for policy concerning entrance into the first 
grade have generally been ignored, probably because from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint it is far easier to apply and to defend an ad- 
mission policy based solely on age. 

Studies of sex differences in readiness have rather consistently 
shown earlier readiness for girls than for boys. Although this fact 

9. Olson, op. cfo*, p. 160. 

10. Ibld^ p. 166. 

u. Report GJ the Nmional C&mm&tee on Rending. Twenty-fourth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Scudy of Education, Part I. Chicago: Distributed 
by the University of Chicago Press, 1925. 

12. Albeit J. Harris, H&w To Increase Reading Ability, p. 26. New York: 
Longmans, Green It Co., 1956 (third edition). 

13. Donald D. DmreU, ^First-Grade Reading Success Study: A Summary," 
Journal of Edmmom, CXL (February, 1958), 5 . 
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has caused some to advocate a higher first-grade entering age for 
boys than for girls, 14 the amount of overlapping between the sexes, 
with many boys far above the average for girls, seems a valid reason 
why this proposal has not received much support. 

The substantial relationship generally found between intelligence 
test scores and success in beginning reading has led many writers to 
state that a mental age of six or six-and-a-half is a minimum require- 
ment. When instruction is geared to the abilities of the children both 
in method and in rate of progress, average five-year-old children 
can achieve success in learning the beginnings of reading, as has been 
amply demonstrated in Great Britain. 15 On the other hand, beginning 
systematic reading instruction at the age of seven, as is done in 
Sweden, does not seem to reduce greatly the percentage of children 
who experience difficulty. 16 It has yet to be demonstrated that there 
are lasting advantages in either an early or a late start for most chil- 
dren, and the age of six at which most children begin reading in the 
United States seems to be reasonably in line with what we know 
about the mental growth of children. Some, however, are ready for 
reading at a considerably younger age, and others would probably 
find the beginnings of reading much easier if they could be intro- 
duced to it somewhat later. 

There is general agreement that readiness should be studied and 
assessed, but the idea that one can "build" readiness has been attacked 
and the point of view advanced that "drills and exercises cannot do 
the job that only growth and maturation and living can do." 17 Re- 
search seems to indicate, however, that children who have had kin- 
dergarten experience have an advantage in the first-grade program 
over those with no kindergarten experience, 18 and that certain types 



14. Frank R. Pauly, "Should Boys Enter School Later than Girls?" 
Journal) XLI {January, 1952), 29-31- 

15. W. W. Inglis, "The Early Stages of Reading: A Review of Recent In- 
vestigations," Studies in Reading? Part I, pp. 1-92. Publications of the Scottish 
Council on Research in Education, XXVI. London: University of London Press, 
1948. 

1 6. Eve Malmquist, Reading Disabilities in the First Grade of the Elementary 
School) pp. 322-28. Stockholm: Almqvist & Wiksell, 1958. 

17. James L. Hymes, Jr., Before the Child Reads, p. 17. Evanston, Illinois: Row, 
Peterson & Co., 1958. 

1 8. Willis E. Pratt, "A Study of the Differences in the Prediction: of Reading 
Success of Kindergarten and Non-Kindergarten Children,** Journal of Educa- 
tional Research) XLII (March, 1949), 525-33. 
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of specific training designed to enhance readiness for reading are 
beneficial. 1 

INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Tke meaning of intelligence. Although psychologists have not 
been able to agree on a definition of intelligence, the three ideas that 
occur most frequently in definitions are that it involves ability to 
deal effectively with abstractions, to learn, and to respond appro- 
priately in new situations. 20 

Whether intelligence is essentially unitary or is better conceived as 
a composite of interrelated but separate primary abilities is still in 
dispute. Most intelligence tests are based on the unitary concept, but 
tests of "primary abilities" are available from the primary grades up. 
Interrelations of different abilities tend to be high in early childhood 
and to decrease as adolescence is approached. During the teens, dif- 
ferences in verbal, numerical, spatial, and reasoning abilities are sig- 
nificant for guidance. 21 

The intelligence tests which correlate substantially with progress 
in reading and other school work have been shown to be weighted 
with cultural factors. On the other hand, tests which come closer to 
being culture-free have such low correlations with scholastic success 
as to be of little use for academic prediction. 22 There is an increasing 
tendency to use the term "scholastic aptitude tests" for those com- 
monly used in schools, avoiding the implication of measuring native 
abilities. 

The nature of mental growth. Alental growth, as measured by in- 
telligence tests, tends to increase steadily from birth to maturity. 
The rate of growth during early childhood is generally thought to 
be more rapid than that attained during the elementary-school years, 
and the beginning reader, aged six, probably has completed at least 
half of his total mental growth. The exact shape of the average men- 
tal growth curve has not been established. During middle and late 

19* It W. Edmiscoii sad Bessie Peyton, "Improving First-Grade Achievement 
by Readiness ImcruetksC* Ssb^oi md Society, LXXI (April 15, 1950), 230-32. 

20. English and English, op. cit^ p. 268. 

21. Florence L. Goodefiooffa, **The Measurement of Mental Growth in Child- 
hood," in Mmn&t &f CMd Psyeb&fagy, &p m ck^ chap, viil 

22. Kenneth W, EeHs b&eltigmce and Cwlfttrai Differences. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951, 
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childhood, mental growth tends to proceed at a fairly steady rate, 
begins to slow down as adolescence is reached, and on Binet-type 
tests reaches adult status between the ages of sixteen and nineteen. 

Most intelligence tests are scored in terms of mental age (ALA.) 
and intelligence quotient (I.Q.). The ALA. is a measure of the level 
of mental maturity achieved at a particular time; it, therefore, in- 
creases fairly steadily as the child gets older. The I.Q. is a measure 
of rate of mental development, with the average rate set at the value 
of 100, and tends on the average to remain fairly constant as the child 
gets older. The meaning of both measures varies somewhat according 
to the test used. Intelligence quotients computed by the "deviation" 
method tend to vary less from year to year than those computed by 
the older method of dividing mental age by chronological age. 23 

Intelligence and reading. The degree of correlation between 
measured intelligence and reading performance varies with the tests 
used as well as with the ages of the children. Individual verbal tests, 
such as the Starford-Binet, tend to correlate with reading success in 
the neighborhood of .60 to .70. The primary-grade I.Q. tests, which 
utilize oral directions and have a high verbal content but use pictures 
in order to avoid reading, tend to have correlations with reading 
scores about like those of the Binet. Verbal group mental ability tests 
from the fourth grade up tend to have higher correlations with read- 
ing scores, ranging from .70 to about .85, while the so-called non- 
verbal or nonlanguage group tests have much lower correlations with 
reading tests, generally ranging between .20 and .40.-** Obviously, the 
verbal group tests have much in common with reading tests; not only 
the linguistic and reasoning skills necessary for solving the problems 
" but also the reading skills needed to find out what the questions ask. 
For this reason, verbal group tests above the primary grades do not 
distinguish between mentally slow children and those with reading 
disabilities; often the latter are mistakenly categorized as intellectual- 
ly retarded. 

In estimating the potential reading capacity of a child, one com- 
pares his measured potentiality (mental ability or listening compre- 
hension) with his present attainment in reading; if the former is sig- 

23. Goodenough, op. cfr., pp. 470-77. 

244 Arthur E. Traxler and Agatha Townsend, Eight More Yettrs of Research 
m Reading, p. 65. Educational Record Bulletin, No, 64. New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1955. 
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nificantly higher, a reading disability may exist. The methods of 
estimating a reading disability range from the simple and direct com- 
parison of reading age with mental age to the use of formulas in 
which mental age is combined with chronological age (or with 
chronological and arithmetic ages) or in which I.Q. is combined with 
the number of years of instruction. The comparison is facilitated 
when the tests for potentiality and present attainment have been 
standardized on the same population. 

The fact that beginning reading is successfully taught at the age of 
five in Great Britain, age six in the United States, and age seven in 
certain other countries was noted in the discussion of reading readi- 
ness. The association of the visual perception of a word symbol with 
its heard and spoken equivalents is a relatively simple form of asso- 
ciative learning and may not require much intelligence. As the reader 
progresses, recognition becomes a prerequisite to understanding and 
reasoning about the content. As understanding and reasoning be- 
come increasingly complex and difficult, the significance of intelli- 
gence in determining the child's optimum level of reading becomes 
greater. 

Individual differences in intelligence and reading.The closer 
schools come to helping each child read in accordance with his 
mental ability, the wider become the differences in reading achieve- 
ment If we consider only the middle 80 per cent of the child popu- 
lation (those with I.Q's from 80 to 120), at the beginning of the 
second grade the expected reading range is from beginning first 
grade to third grade; at the beginning of sixth grade, from third to 
eight grade. 25 If the school is one in which the child who does poor- 
ly is not promoted, there will be fewer pupils with low reading 
scores in each grade but a corresponding number of over-age pupils. 
Effective reading instruction does not produce more uniform 
achievement but, rather, helps the very bright to achieve at a su- 
perior level and aids the slow to progress successfully but slowly. 

Adapting reading instruction to this wide range of normal differ- 
ences is one of the most difficult and challenging problems. Nearly 
all teachers recognize the existence of these differences, yet in prac- 
tice the teacher's main goal often seems to be to try to get all his 
pupils up to grade level an impossible and frustrating goal for the 

25. Harris, op. tit., p. 123. 
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genuinely slow, and an unstimulating one for the bright. Since 
teachers have such difficulty, considerable improvement can be ex- 
pected when the teacher receives help from a curriculum consultant, 
reading consultant, or remedial teacher. 

LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 

The ability to communicate with others by means of verbal 
symbols is the most distinctively human characteristic. Speaking and 
writing are active phases of communication; listening and reading 
are receptive phases. All phases depend upon a common structure 
of language, wliich in turn depends upon a base of common ex- 
periences. In the development of civilizations, the attainment of a 
complex spoken language has been necessary before reading and 
writing could be developed to a substantial degree and before the 
individual needed to learn reading and writing. 26 

Vocabulary. One of the most significant aspects of language 
development is the growth of vocabulary. Starting off slowly in the 
first half of his second year, the child tends to increase his vocabu- 
lary 7 rapidly during the second half of that year and from then on. 
Early estimates of vocabulary size have been greatly increased in 
more recent studies; M. E. Smith estimated an average vocabulary 
at age six of about 2,500 words, 27 while M. K. Smith's corresponding 
estimate is 23,7oo. 28 All research has relied on small samples drawn 
from the entire vocabulary of the language, and the sampling tech- 
niques used and types of questions asked have had marked influence 
on the results obtained. Vocabulary grows not only with respect to 
w 7 ords whose meaning is understood but also in the precision of 
meanings, the number of alternative meanings known for a word, 
the ability to apply the word correctly, and the ability to think of 
the word when needed. Listening and speaking vocabularies develop 

26. Dorothea McCarthy, language Development in Children," in Manual 
of Child Psychology, op. cit^ pp. 492-630; and "Research in Language Develop- 
ment: Retrospect and Prospect," in "Proceedings of the Fortieth Anniversary of 
the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station, pp. 5-24 (Child Development Mono- 
graphs, Vol. XXIV, Serial No. 74, 1959). 

27. Madorah E. Smith, An Iiwestigation of the Development of the Sentence 
and the Extent of Vocabulary in Young Children. University of Iowa Studies in 
Child Welfare, HI, No. 5, 1926. 

28. Mary K. Smith, Measurement of the Size of General English Voc&lwktry 
through the Elementary Grades and High School, Genetic Psychology Mono- 
graphs, XXIV (November, 1941), 
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during the preschool period and provide a base for the development 
of reading vocabulary, which becomes about equal in size to the 
listening and speaking vocabularies when word recognition skills 
have been mastered; writing vocabulary lags somewhat behind. 29 

Sentence structure. By the first grade the very short and gram- 
matically incomplete sentences of the preschool period have devel- 
oped into complete sentences of several words. Templin's data sug- 
gest that sentence length has increased in recent years; the mean 
sentence length which she found for six-year-olds in the 1950'$ 
(6.6 words) was higher than that for nine-year-olds in the i93o's. 30 
Both sentence length and sentence structure show progressive devel- 
opment throughout the school period. Compound and complex sen- 
tences make up less than one-tenth of first-grade sentences, while more 
than half of the sentences in college compositions are complex. 31 

Concept development. The words children can use and under- 
stand give us a good insight into the development of their concepts 
and ideas. Usually the first words a baby learns deal with the con- 
crete objects and activities in his environment. The common ad- 
jectives, such as "big" and "good," are used by children at an early 
age, but their meanings are highly specific at the beginning. The 
understanding of class names, such as "animal," and of words like 
"because/' which cannot be concretely pictured, develops slowly 
and is frequently overestimated by parents and teachers. Children 
often use such words with only a very incomplete and limited under- 
standing of their meanings. 

Clarity of speechThe ability to pronounce sounds correctly in- 
creases steadily during the preschool period, and approximately 90 
per cent of all sounds are given correctly by most children at the 
age of six years. Consonant sounds are mastered somewhat later than 
vowel sounds, and consonant blends and final consonants tend to be 
perfected last. The degree to which articulation defects are due to 
poor auditory perception cm the one hand or to muscular inco- 
orditiattOQ on die other is still an open question. Accuracy of articu- 
ktbn is strofigjy related to most other aspects of proficiency in 



* pp. 143-44. 

30. Mildred Tcn^ia, Certam Lmg&sge SkSlf m Children, Their Development 
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graph Series, No, XXVI, 1957. 
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speech, such as word usage, sentence length, sentence completeness, 
and complexity of sentence structure. 32 

Interrelations trmo?2g communication skills. Since listening, speak- 
ing^ reading, and writing all deal with recognition, comprehen- 
sion, and organization of language patterns, it would be surpris- 
ing if there were not a substantial relationship among them. Al- 
though some children who have trouble with reading do not show 
other language problems, a great many of them are also poor in 
spelling, and problems of penmanship and speech defects are signifi- 
cantly prevalent. For some of these children, it would be more 
proper to speak of a generalized language disability than to indicate 
one area of linguistic functioning as the focus of the problem. 33 For 
the child who has such a general language disability, it is desirable to 
provide a modified reading program paced according to his lin- 
guistic development; this may be considerably below his general 
intellectual level. Help should be given in listening and in oral self- 
expression as well as in reading and writing. 

PERCEPTUAL DEVELOPMENT 

Perception and reading. Perception is meaningful experience 
brought about by sensory stimulation. What one perceives is de- 
termined not only by the stimulation received from the external 
object situation but also by one's background experience which 
provides possible meanings and by the immediate mind set or an- 
ticipatory attitude. Teachers should strive to help pupils acquire a 
wide experiential background and to provide guidance in the antici- 
pation of meanings. 

Basic to success in reading are the following: (a) sufficiently clear 
visual perception to be able to distinguish the printed form of a 
word from other word forms; (b) sufficiently clear auditory per- 
ception to be able to distinguish a spoken word from similar sound- 
ing words; (c) simultaneous attention to the printed and spoken 
word, allowing the formation of a learned association; ( d) in- 
creasingly clear perception of letters and letter groups within the 
total word configuration; (e) increasingly clear perception of the 

32. Ibid^ p. 575. 

33. A. Sterl Ardey, "A Study of Certain Factors Ptesomed To Be Associated 
with Reading and Speech Difficulties," Journal of Speech md Hearing Disorders, 
XIII (December, 1948), 351-^0. 
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sound elements within the spoken \vord; (f) association of the 
sound elements with their printed equivalents; and f g) functional use 
of the perceived parts as aids in the perception of the words, either 
in immediate recognition, or, failing that, through a combination 
of analysis and synthesis. 

Visual perception. Current methodology in the teaching of read- 
ing assumes that it is easier and faster for a child to learn to respond 
correctly to the appearance of a word as a whole than to perceive 
it part by part and put the parts together. This viewpoint originated 
from pioneer work of Cattell, who demonstrated that, on the aver- 
age, words could be recognized in a shorter time than single alphabet 
letters. This was reinforced by eye-movement photography, which 
showed that, in good reading, words are perceived as units or in 
groups, and was given a theoretical base by Gestalt psychology, 
which emphasized the primacy of the whole over the parts. The de- 
velopment of perceptual skill starts in infancy with perception of 
a rather vogue whole against a dim background and progresses 
toward increasingly sharp and clear apprehension both of the qual- 
ity of the whole and of its details. 

According to Vernon, young children tend to see things as a 
whole, but this is dependent upon the "goodness" of the shape; 
whether it is a coherent whole with a clear outline and fairly obvious 
structure or consists of a complicated mass of details without obvious 
interrelations. Some children have great difficulty with reading be- 
cause they are less likely to see words as wholes than as meaningless 
jumbles of details. Other children have trouble because they react 
to the word as an undifferentiated whole with insufficient attention 
to the features which distinguish one word from another. 34 To be 
successful in word recognition, the child must be able to perceive 
both the whole and the distinctive parts. 35 

Research studies have shown that certain tests of visual perception 
skills are significantly related to success in beginning reading. Every 
reading readiness test has at least one subtest which purports to 
measure visual perception. Published readiness materiak contain 

34. M. D, Vemon, B&ckusardmm m Resdmg: A Study of Its Nature and 
Ori&&> chap, *L Cambridge: CaiRbridge University Press, 1957. 

35. Jem T. Coins, ^Visual and Andkcwry Perception in Reading,** Reading 

r, XHI (October, 1959), 9~* J- 
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many exercises designed to improve visual perception. Using these 
with all beginners is questionable because many children are already 
well advanced in perceptual skill when they enter school and do not 
need them, while others find these materials too difficult. It is prob- 
able that direct practice in the discrimination and comparison of 
letter shapes and words is more useful than practice with pictures of 
objects or geometrical designs. 

The problem of reversals in the perception of words and letters 
has been recognized as a fascinating one for many years. Inability to 
distinguish between shapes which are mirror images of each other 
is quite common among five-year-olds but decreases rapidly with the 
training in perception and in the left-right direction that is ordinarily 
given in kindergarten and first grade. In a small minority of children, 
directional confusion persists for several years and is a serious imped- 
iment to progress in reading. This problem of reversed orientation 
in reading perception has become confused with left- and right- 
sidedness, but it is becoming clear that the major question for read- 
ing is the presence or absence of directional confusion rather than 
which hand or eye is preferred. Directional confusion, in some cases, 
seems to be a symptom of a special kind of immaturity and, in others, 
seems related to changed-handedness. Children with directional con- 
fusion can usually respond to instruction which stresses left-right 
sequence. 36 

Auditory perception. Although auditory perception requires ad- 
equate acuity of hearing, it may develop slowly in children whose 
acuity for sounds is normal. Much development takes place during 
the preschool years. Since children tend to pronounce words as they 
hear them, the gradual disappearance of immature pronunciations 
(jnuvver for mother, wothe for rose) indicates a corresponding 
sharpening of auditory perception. A school child's indistinct enun- 
ciation is often the first clue to poorly developed auditory percep- 
tion. 

Research indicates that initial consonants are easiest to perceive, 
followed by final consonants, long vowels, short vowels, and con- 
sonant combinations. Training in auditory perception in listening to 
words and comparing their beginning sounds, middle sounds, and 
final sounds is likely to be valuable to children whose initial scores 

36. Vemon, op. cit., pp. 27-30, 81-110; Harris, op. cit n pp. 249-60. 
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in auditory perception tests are low. 37 Practice in hearing sounds 
within words, sometimes called "ear training," improves readiness 
for phonic instruction, and the first step in introducing a new phonic 
element should be practice in hearing the sound. For children whose 
auditory perception remains poor in spite of training, instruction in 
phonics is likely to be ineffectual. 

PHYSICAL DEVELOPMENT AND READING 

The most easily observed aspects of physical growth height and 
weight show rapid growth during infancy, slower but steady in- 
crease during most of childhood, acceleration during preadolescence, 
and a slowing-down after the attainment of puberty. Specific parts 
of the body show a variety of quite different growth patterns. Cor- 
relations among measures of different aspects of physical growth 
tend to be low or of moderate size. Growth is based largely on 
hereditary determiners but is markedly influenced by nutrition and 
disease. The growth process is governed by hormones, particularly 
those of the pituitary, thyroid, and sex glands. Girls tend to reach 
physical adolescence and maturity a year or two earlier than boys, 
but differences in rate of physical maturing are large within both 
sexes. 

The idea that a composite or average measure of physical growth 
is closely related to reading development and determines its course 
has been discussed with some skepticism earlier in this chapter. It 
seems more promising to attempt to relate reading development to 
aspects of physical development which appear to have a more direct 
bearing upon progress in reading, such as visual acuity, health, and, 
particularly, neurological development. 

The relationship between brain functioning and reading has be- 
come a subject of renewed interest, and it seems fairly certain that 
some kind of neurological deviation is present in many cases of se- 
vere reading disability. 

Brain damage caused by birth injury, encephalitis, or anoxia may 
be accompanied by various degrees of physical impairment, from 
severe paralysis to mild clumsiness, or may be evidenced only in de- 

37. Donald D. Durrell and Helen A. Murphy, "The Auditory Discrimination 
Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Disability," Education, LXXIII (May, 
1953) , 
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viant psychological functioning and behavior. Brain-injured children 
show special difficulties in perception and tend to be very distract- 
ible. Educational recommendations for them include the elimination 
of distracting stimuli and very concrete teaching materials and meth- 
ods. 38 

There are also some children whose neurological development 
seems to be uneven, with some abilities developing normally and 
others lagging behind. Bender has proposed the term "development- 
al lag" to describe the condition in children whose good general 
intelligence is at variance with a severe reading disability, in which 
directional confusion and immature perceptual skills are prominent 
and whose response to remedial help improves as they approach ado- 
lescence. 39 There is a close correspondence between this concept of 
delayed and irregular maturation and that of "strephosymbolia" de- 
veloped by Orton. 40 

It has been proposed that reading disability is the result of devia- 
tions from the normal concentrations of two chemicals involved in 
the transmission of nerve impulses. 41 

The neurological requirements for success in learning to read are 
still mainly unknown, and both the diagnostic techniques for identi- 
fying specific neurological deviations and the educational procedures 
appropriate for neurologically deviant children are still in a very 
early stage of development. 

SOCIOCULTURAL FACTORS AND READING 

Home conditions -The educational level reached by a child's par- 
ents, their occupational status, and the number of books in the home 
are significantly related to the progress the child is likely to make 
in reading. Milner, studying the relation between social status and 

38. See A. A. Strauss and N, C. Kephart, Psychology and Education of the 
Brain-injured Child, Vol. II (New York: Grune & Stratton, 1956), and William 
M. Cruickshank, Harry V. Bice, and Norman E. Wallen, Perception and Cerebral 
Palsy (Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1957). 

39. Lauretta Bender, "Specific Reading Disability as a Maturational Lag" (Re- 
view of a lecture given at the 1956 annual meeting of the Orton Society), Bulletin 
of the Orton Society, VII (1957), 9-18. 

40. Samuel T. Orton, Reading, Writing, and Speech Problems in Children. 
New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 1937. 

41. Donald E. P. Smith and Patricia M. Carrigan, The Nature of Reading Dis- 
ability. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1959. 
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the reading readiness of children, concluded that middle-class chil- 
dren tend to have a warmer, pleasanter family atmosphere and more 
verbal interaction with adults than lower-class children, giving them 
advantages in adult-controlled learning situations. 42 

Cultural differences in attitudes toward schooling.-The particular 
accomplishments which are expected of a child as he grows up vary 
greatly from one culture to another. "A developmental task is a task 
which arises at or about a certain period in the life of an individual, 
successful achievement of which leads to his happiness and to success 
with later tasks, while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks." 43 One of the 
major groups of developmental tasks for children is the development 
of fundamental skills in reading, writing, and calculating. Of these, 
reading is particularly central because of the need to use it as a way 
of learning in most other curriculum areas. 

The degree to which reading is central varies according to cultural 
setting. Lower-class attitudes tend to place little importance on edu- 
cational accomplishment or on reading. Neighborhood influences 
may be strongly anti-intellectual, particularly when child society is 
organized along gang lines. Parents of low sociocultural status may 
be quite indifferent to their children's success or lack of it in school. 
Those parents who have middle-class aspirations and standards tend 
to place a great deal of emphasis upon success in school, and the 
parental attitude enhances the importance of reading skills in the 
eyes of children. Sometimes parental ambition for the child is so 
great that the child becomes tense and reacts unfavorably to the 

pressure. 

Whether the parents and children recognize its importance or not, 
reading is truly a developmental task for children because success or 
failure in reading is intimately related to success or failure in the 
entire educational career of the child. Many studies have shown clear- 
ly that reading ability is a necessary prerequisite for success in the 
middle-elementary grades and in secondary school. Even when intel- 
ligence is held constant, substantial relationships remain between 

42 Esther Milner, "A Study of the Relationship between Reading Readiness 
in Grade-One School Children and Patterns of Parent-Child Interaction," Child 
Development, XXII (June, 1951), 95-112. 

43. Robert J. Havighurst, Human Development and Education, p. 2. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1953. 
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reading and general achievement. School success, in turn, to a large 
extent governs the occupations one can enter, the friends one can 
make and hold, and the cultural groups in which one is found ac- 
ceptable. 

In New York City, reading proficiency has been recognized as the 
most important single requirement for success in secondary school. 
As of September, 1959, a reading grade of 5.0 or better is required 
for admission (without repeating Grade VI) to junior high school; 
for entering senior high school (Grade X) programs, a reading grade 
of 7.0 or better is required. 

PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT AND READING 

Characteristics of personality development. At present there are 
too many theories concerning the nature of personality and its de- 
velopment to make possible anything more than a descriptive state- 
ment of developmental trends. 

As a child grows up, he changes in many ways. Some of the sig- 
nificant trends in personality development are the following: 

1. From helplessness to self-help with consequent reduction of frustra- 
tion and fear. 

2. From dependence on others to self-reliance. 

3. From living in the immediate present to wider grasp of the past and 
future. 

4. From parent-centered to peer-centered to a wide-ranging social interest. 

5. From all-or-none emotional reactions to control over one's emotional 
responses. 

6. From self-centered egotism toward satisfaction in sharing and giving. 

7. From low frustration tolerance toward ability to endure tension and 
to function effectively despite anxiety. 

8. From emotional attachment to parents to interest in the same sex during 
middle childhood to heterosexual responsiveness and love in adolescence 
and maturity. 44 

Emotional maladjustment and reading. Success in reading may 
be one phase of a healthy and richly varied adjustment; on the other 
hand, it may be used as an avenue of escape from social contacts. 
Failure in reading is sometimes a result of emotional difficulties 
which were well established before the child entered school and 
which prevent him from engaging naturally in classroom learning 

44. Arthur T. Jersild, "Emotional Development," in Manual of Child Psy- 
chology, op. tit., p. 86 1. 
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activities. In other cases, a happy, contented child gradually develops 
symptoms of emotional distress as his failure in reading becomes 
more frustrating and its effects spread out. 

The search for a type of personality characteristic of the poor 
reader has demonstrated that such a type does not exist. Some poor 
readers are overactive, some sedentary; some are talkative, some are 
taciturn; some are hostile and aggressive, some are submissive; some 
are emotionally volatile, some are stolid. From the standpoint of 
dynamics of causation, many theories have been advanced. This 
writer holds a pluralistic view and has described ten different pat- 
terns which can be discerned in the performance of children with 
reading disabilities. 

The teacher of reading should not be afraid to try to teach a child 
who is showing signs of being somewhat maladjusted. A friendly 
relationship with a kind and helpful teacher is itself a therapeutic 
experience for many children. The experience of some success in 
learning tends to alleviate feelings of inadequacy and inferiority and 
to lessen anxiety so that more efficient learning can take place. In- 
creased self-confidence may make it possible for the child to behave 
more adequately in other types of situations. For many children, 
successful response to special help in reading is accompanied by a 
variety of favorable personality changes. 

This does not imply that all teachers can obtain such results; ex- 
pertness in diagnosis and in remedial teaching is very important. Nor 
does it imply that all children with reading difficulties can respond 
to an educational approach; some are so blocked emotionally that 
psychotherapy is a needed preliminary before remedial efforts can 
succeed. But it does mean that an educational approach based on an 
understanding of the individual child's needs can quite often achieve 
valuable results. 



CHAPTER III 

Reading and the Language Arts 

ROBERT C. POOLEY 



Interrelationship of the Language Arts 

Reading is one segment of the group of interrelated skills called 
the language arts in elementary schools and sometimes in junior high 
schools but commonly called English in senior high schools. The 
National Council of Teachers of English, through its Curriculum 
Commission 1 has defined the areas thus: ". . . the four facets of 
language communication [are] speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing" (p. 196). These divisions are for analysis only; actually the 
areas are integrated and merged. "Mastery of the arts of communi- 
cation occurs in situations in which several or all of the phases of 
language are present" (p. 196). Curriculums and classroom methods 
recognize this unity in function of the language arts. "Activities in 
which children make normal use of all of the elements of the lan- 
guage arts in attacking problems related to their daily life together 
are increasingly common in American schools" (p. 326). And again, 
"It should be pointed out . . . that very rarely does one of the lan- 
guage arts function independently of the others" (p. 95). 

A child grows and matures both physically and mentally. Modern 
education is aware of the close relationship between these parallel 
growths and, in theory and practice, makes use of this knowledge 
of the child. In discussing the growth of the child in language power, 
the National Council of Teachers of English states two principles: 
"The first is the principle that development of language power is 
an integral part of the total pattern of the child's growth. . . . The 
second principle is the need for developing language power in the 
social situation in which it is used Often, perhaps normally, when 

i. National Council of Teachers of English, The English Language Arts. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1952. 

35 
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language is used skilfully, it is in a human situation in which the 
responses tend to be spontaneous rather than studied, and some emo- 
tion is present." 2 Growth in language, therefore, is very closely re- 
lated to the child's total growth both as an individual and as a mem- 
ber of society. "In the schools of a democracy the program in the 
language arts must . . . help the individual student to grow into the 
fullness of his personal stature and to play a responsible part in the 
group life." 3 

From a survey of the reports of research and experience, two 
major premises may be drawn: first, that growth in the language arts 
is intimately related to physical, mental, emotional, and social growth 
of the individual student. Patterns of instruction in the language arts 
will be the more effective as all phases of growth are understood and 
used, not only as norms of advancement in groups of children but 
also with a full appreciation of the individual differences in signifi- 
cant aspects of the growth of a particular child at any point in age. 
Advancement of children in the language arts will rest not only upon 
the skill of the teacher in selecting appropriate techniques but also 
upon the teacher's recognition of the growth of individual children 
physically, mentally, emotionally, and socially. Familiarity with the 
norms and ranges of these individual growths will enable the teacher 
to help each child attain a more uniform growth than might other- 
wise occur and to relate the elements of instruction of the language 
arts to the growth pattern of each individual child. 

The second major premise is that just as a child varies from other 
children in his relative advancement in physical, mental, emotional, 
and social factors, so does he also vary in his advancement in the four 
segments of growth in the language arts: listening, reading, speaking, 
and writing. Everyone is familiar with a bright, quick, intelligent 
child who is seriously retarded in reading and who does not appear 
to depend upon careful eye-and-ear word association to get context; 
and his opposite, the slow, plodding child of moderate attainments 
who by concentration upon the task of the moment succeeds beyond 
ordinary expectation. The listening skills and habits of the first child 
may be his chief resource and may compensate for a time for his 

2. Ibid., pp. 12-14. 

3 . Ibid., p. 7. 
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poor reading. The second child will read competently but may be 
almost inarticulate in speaking situations. These natural and charac- 
teristic circumstances point to the importance of the interdepend- 
ence of the segments of the language arts and the obligation to ad- 
vance the student in each segment so far as is possible. 

Because of the importance of reading in the program of primary 
education, and because of the highly organized plans of instruction, 
aided by sufficient teaching materials designed for reading as a skill 
in itself, there is a tendency in some current curriculum organizations 
to isolate reading from the other segments of the language arts in 
the early grades. Authorities are not fully in agreement concerning 
the degree to which reading may be isolated, but some assert strongly 
the values of its integration with listening, speaking, and writing. 4 
On the other hand, some language-arts skills, such as spelling, are 
frequently taught in separate periods, though they are related to and 
practiced in the other language arts. 

This chapter will emphasize reading as one closely related segment 
of a group of skills called the language arts and will attempt to dem- 
onstrate the contributions of listening, speaking, and writing to the 
advancement of skill in reading and to the more uniform growth of 
the child in the language arts. To begin, a glance at the most recent 
research in the language arts bearing on the problem of reading in- 
struction will be useful. 

There are defenders of the practice of teaching reading as a part 
of a whole context of experience. By this procedure the child is led 
to participate in an experience of high interest to him; he talks about 
it and shares views with others; he listens to the expressions of others 
about the subject; with help he writes a personal statement about the 
experience, and he then reads what he has written and what his fel- 
low pupils have written. In this type of teaching, the integration of 
the language arts provides both motivation and technique. So com- 
pletely interwoven are the skills of listening, speaking, writing, and 
reading that the child is unaware of any division among them; they 
are to him parts of a whole experience. The claims made for this 
method are challenged by those who favor individualized reading. 

4. A. Sterl Artley, Your Child Learns To Read, p. 2 1 . Chicago : Scott. Fores- 
man & Co., 1953. 
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The Contributions of Linguistic Studies 

to the Teaching of Reading 

Toward the latter half of the nineteenth century, the intensive 
study of languages founded a science of linguistics, with particular 
emphasis in the western world upon the study of those languages 
proved to have had a common origin and which were designated as 
the Indo-European family of languages. The study of characteristics 
of a group of languages deriving from a common source, together 
with an understanding of the reasons for the differences among 
them, established some fresh viewpoints about language in general, 
and English in particular, which are gradually making their way into 
common knowledge and are influencing the pedagogy of language. 
Basic concepts evolved by linguists from research into the nature and 
functions of the English language, so far as they affect the teaching 
of English, have been summarized by the Curriculum Commission 
of the National Council of Teachers of English as follows: 

1. Language changes constantly. 

2. Change is normal. 

3. Spoken language is the "language"; the source of observation and re- 
search. 

4. Correctness rests upon usage. 

5. All usage is relative. 5 

The effect of these hypotheses or principles is to direct the atten- 
tion of teachers and students toward the observation of language in 
use. Whereas formerly problems of correctness and usage were 
largely settled by reference to "authorities," they are now answered 
by investigation into the ways of English as it is currently used. Lit- 
erature, past and present, drawn from a wide range of subjects offers 
evidence of language in action. At a later point in this chapter it will 
be shown how knowledge of language contributes to effective read- 
ing. The intent of this section is to show how scholarship in linguis- 
tics can contribute to the advancement of all the language arts and 
particularly the art of reading. 

5. Condensed from The English Language Arts, op. cit., pp. 274-77. 
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RESEARCH IN ENGLISH USAGE 

Between 1925 and 1935 linguistic scholars studied actual usage in 
relation to the rules of right and wrong found in textbooks. Fries 6 
exhibited the discrepancy between rule and practice; Leonard 7 ana- 
lyzed the factors of eighteenth-century theory and practice which 
established so many doubtful rules, and Pooley 8 demonstrated the 
carrying down of these rules and prescriptive regulations from the 
eighteenth century into the textbooks currently in use in elementary, 
secondary, and college classes. The outcome of this research was to 
modify greatly the restrictive rules of English usage and to provide 
a relative rather than positive viewpoint toward it. Most of these 
changes in attitude bear more directly upon speaking and writing 
than upon reading, but one outcome of the research has value for 
reading instruction. This is the concept of levels of language use. In 
brief, this is the principle that language use varies as a result of the 
social settings within which the use occurs, and that all judgments of 
language use must, in each linguistic act, take into account the pur- 
pose of the speaker, the nature of the situation, and the needs of the 
listener. Language is thus seen to be something not external to, or 
additional to, situations in life experience but inextricably interwoven 
into the experience as a part of the total behavior of individuals in 
the given situations. A communication is governed not only by the 
meaning of the words used but also the intention or purpose of the 
communicator, plus the emotional drive which gives a tone to the 
communication* 9 A reader so trained can interpret communication 
with an insight far more penetrating than one untrained. 

The concept of levels also supports the validity of the inclusion of 
dialect and substandard language in reading materials. Parents often 

6. Charles C. Fries, "Rules of the Common School Grammars," PMLA, XL1I 
(March, 1927), 221-37. 

7. Sterling A. Leonard, Doctrine of Correctness m Emgl&b Uwge 9 1700- 
iSoo. Madison, Wisconsin; University Studies in Language and Literature, 1929. 

8. Robert C Pooley, "Grammar and Usage in Texdx>ofe$ on English," Bwremt 
&f Edmrnond Research Bultetm, No. 14. Madison, Wiseoesiii: Uniresirf ** 
W&consiii, 1935. 

9. Robert C Pooley, Teaching Engf&b Usage, pp. 22 C New Yaik; 
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ask, "Why, if you are teaching my child to use good English, do 
you assign stories by Mark Twain, Ring Lardner, Ernest Heming- 
way, and others, in which the languages used by the characters is 
atrociously bad?" If there were but one kind of language, to be used 
always in every situation, and all other language were intolerable, 
then this criticism might have weight But language use varies wide- 
ly; even what is "correct" lies within a broad band of tolerance; and 
that which is not "correct" is, after all, language commonly in use. 
If the concept of levels is valid, we should learn to teach students 
how to be sensitive to language, gauging its fitness and tone against 
patterns of human behavior rather than against arbitrary rules. The 
full significance of the concept is not yet generally understood by 
teachers, so that a large number of students are directed to control 
their language by arbitrary, and sometimes invalid, rules; thus, they 
lack the insight into the varieties of language, as found in reading, 
which a relative concept of correctness could give them, Linguistic 
science points to language as behavior understandable only in the 
totality of the situations in which it occurs. 

RESEARCH IN ENGLISH SOUNDS: PHONETICS 

When linguistic scholars turned their attention to the sounds of 
languages, and particularly of those languages within a common 
family of languages, they derived two principles of great importance 
to the teaching of English. The first is that the sounds of a language 
are subject to change, and the varieties of sound pattern of the same 
word in related languages are the result of parallel but different 
sound changes. For example, different as they may appear and sound, 
the following arc all descendants of a common word-ancestor: Greek 
od&ms, Latin dentu , French dent, German z&hn, English tooth. Every 
sound ^ariatkm can be accounted for in demonstrable evolution. This 
concept has important cmtribiitioiis to make to the varieties of sound 
m woids to be found in geographical and cultural dialect areas of 
modern English and, hence, hi the treatment of varieties of pronun- 
ciation of common woids m reading. For example, the common 
wofd fmm as prunmaioed is New England, Georgia, Wisconsin, 
and Utah presents a wide variety of vowel sounds, all of which are 
u emet* w On the other hand, there are variant pronunciations of 
tbester ami jwt which, for iraBd reasons, are not "correct." The 
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teacher of reading, to be sound and constructive In dealing with 
pronunciation, needs training in the phonetics of English. 10 

The second basic concept of phonetics is that the spelling of a 
language is an extremely poor guide to its pronunciation and that in 
some languages, like English, it bears small relationship to the actual 
sounds of the language. How are words like live, read, and lead pro- 
nounced? There is no way of knowing until they appear in context; 
the w r ritten form alone gives no indication. To describe accurately 
the sounds of English, and to make certain the varieties of sound 
represented by the same spellings, a phonetic alphabet is needed in 
which each symbol has one and only one sound. If such an alphabet 
can embrace all the sounds made in a large group of related lan- 
guages, so much the better. Early in this century an International 
Phonetic Alphabet was adopted and, with some modifications, is in 
use today by scholars the world over. 11 

The study of phonetics has obvious relationships to the teaching 
of reading and, by the same token, to the development of the pupil's 
readiness in word recognition. Because there are thousands of words 
in the speaking and comprehending vocabulary of a beginning pupil, 
he already has a resource that may be tapped by learning to convert 
visual symbols into sounds. One of the principal learning procedures 
at the early stage is the association of printed letters, singly and in 
combination, with the typical sounds they represent and the syn- 
thesis of these sounds into patterns which the child can recognize as 
the words he already knows. Some words he will learn as wholes, 
without the need for analysis; but, increasingly as he meets new 
words, the power to deal with them analytically in terms of sound 
related to symbols is a valuable asset. In the early years of organized 
reading, various systems of phonics arose out of the teaching of the 
alphabet and the sounds of letters. In fact, they satisfied the need 
for a symbol-sound relationship, and some enjoyed many decades of 
use. Being based, however, upon relatively unscientific relationships 
of speech sounds to letter symbols, they have been giving way to 
newer systems arising from the research in the phonetics of English. 

10. See J. & Kenyan, American Promtftciat&ML Asm Aibor, Michigan: George 
Walxr, 1928. 

n, Tbis set of symbols Is pdutecl m the back flf-leaf of Web&esfs New 
World Dictiowry. New Yoik: Woiid PaMsteg Ccx, 1953 (college edition). 
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In recent years, two major complaints have been hurled at teachers 
of reading: (a) They have abandoned the teaching of phonics to the 
detriment of the children's progress in reading and writing skills. 
(b) They no longer teach any sounds of English, leaving the child 
helpless to sound out new words as he encounters them. There is 
some truth in both of these assertions, but it is not significant truth. 
Phonics of the old-fashioned type has given way to new phonetic 
systems which teach sounds but not "phonics"; of the second claim, 
it may be said that for some years past the emphasis upon rapid silent 
reading did tend to subordinate the teaching of sounds, and, no 
doubt, some enthusiastic practitioners abandoned the teaching of 
sounds entirely. But no basic system of reading instruction ever elim- 
inated the teaching of the sounds of words. The situation today may 
be summed up thus: 

Not a reputable system of teaching reading exists today that does not 
give extensive attention to phonetic training throughout the entire pri- 
mary and middle grades. The same thing can be said of the modern spell- 
ing programs in which phonetic training is a part of the program from 
the second grade on through the eighth. The writer who accuses the school 
of doing nothing about phonetics is simply saying things that are not true. 12 

Experimentation in phonetic training as a part of beginning and 
continuing reading will, in the future, have increasing influence upon 
systems of reading instruction, particularly when reading specialists 
receive training in modern phonetics. One recent book addressed to 
teachers and administrators bases its system of reading instruction 
upon phonetics, 13 and a story of success with the use of phonetics 
for advancing slow readers appeared in a popular magazine. 14 

RESEARCH IN ENGLISH STRUCTURE: STRUCTURAL LINGUISTICS 

Early in the present century linguists complained of the inad- 
equacy of traditional grammar to describe the structure of English, 
and various modifications and changes were suggested. 15 The pioneer 

12. Gerald A. Yoakam, Report of the Eleventh Annual Conference on Read- 
ing, p. n. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh, 1955. 

13. See Leonard Bloomfield and Clarence L. Barnhart, Let's Read: A Linguistic 
Approach. Detroit: Wayne State University Press, 1960. 

14. Robert L. Filbin, "Teaching Reading," Atlantic Monthly, CCIV (Novem- 
ber, 1959), 125-26. 

15. For a review of these suggestions, see Robert C. Pooley, Teaching English 
Grammar, chap, iiL New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1957. 
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in a new structural grammar is Professor Charles C. Fries, 16 closely 
followed in time but with a somewhat different approach by Harold 
Whitehall. 17 Both of these scholars attempt a completely objective 
analysis of English in symbols which are freed from the connotations 
attached to ordinary grammatical terms. To many readers, the term- 
inology they adopt seems unnecessarily formidable, and the analytic 
representation of sentences by symbols is almost beyond compre- 
hension. But terms and analytic symbols are only momentary diffi- 
culties. By their use it is possible to make a simple, clear, and un- 
mistakable analysis of a particular English utterance; to study the 
utterance objectively as a phenomenon of human behavior; and to 
combine many such analyses into patterns of structure which tell, 
in terms devoid of older connotations, exactly how the English lan- 
guage operates. Such studies will in time completely revolutionize 
the teaching of grammar. 

At first glance, these systems involving a highly analytical ap- 
proach to language study would seem to bear little relationship to 
the teaching of English in schools and, more particularly, to the 
teaching of reading. Their influence at present is only slightly felt. 
But it seems inevitable that the application of structural linguistics 
to the language-arts curriculum will, in time, bring about significant 
changes in attitude and method, some of which will affect reading. 
The chain of development may follow this pattern: The analytic 
methods of structural linguistics will eventually create a new system- 
atic description of English; in other words, a new grammar. This 
new grammar will necessitate a re-examination of the purposes of 
language study by children, together with a revised timetable for the 
teaching of its elements. One of the major features of structural 
linguistics is its attention to the spoken language with special symbols 
to represent pitch, stress, and juncture in English speech. It is quite 
possible that young children will be taught the patterns of sounds, 
word-forms, and word-order, which make up simple utterance al- 
most as early as they learn to read such utterances. That is, they will 
identify by ear and eye patterns of utterance, which they will prac- 

16. Charles C. Fries, The Structure of English. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1952. 

17. Harold Whitehall, Structural Essentials of English. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1956. 
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tice and use in speaking and writing. By means of this integration of 
parts of language training, children can, in effect, create their own 
grammar, when they recognize, from listening and reading, the 
structural parts of an utterance and the sound signals that accom- 
pany it. Such a linguistic integration is greatly to be desired. Chil- 
dren can and, in time, will develop this sort of structural sense. With 
it the artificialities of traditional grammar will fade out, and the pat- 
terns of English utterances as observed, used, and created by children 
and youth will become the grammar of the future. 18 

Listening and Reading 

Listening is a vital part of modern life, and discrimination in listen- 
ing and effective uses of listening grow more important daily. Every 
parent and every teacher is aware that children and youth give great 
amounts of time to TV-viewing, radio-listening, and the playing of 
phonograph records. These occupy a considerable fraction of the 
listening time of all students and are dealt with at various points in 
this yearbook. Here the task is to analyze listening as a part of the 
classroom instruction in the language arts with attention to its con- 
tribution to the teaching of reading. 

The young child learns his language by ear. What he brings to 
school by kindergarten age is a vocabulary of several thousands of 
words and a knowledge of the structure of English sufficient to indi- 
cate fairly accurately distinctions by number, time, and person and, 
with less accuracy, distinctions of case. The school picks up at this 
point to refine the distinctions and to give the child an acceptable 
pattern of good usage. In this task not enough attention has been 
given to listening. Teachers tend to use blackboard exercises, work- 
books, and mimeographed materials, relying upon reading and silent 
seat work to teach usage, overlooking the fact that faulty usage is 
learned by ear and can be best corrected by ear. So far as is possible 
in the classroom from the kindergarten up, the child should hear 
nothing but acceptable patterns of speech and should hear himself 
using them. 

Were it not for the supply of words the child has learned by ear, 

18. For a general introduction to this area, see James Sledd, A Short Introduc- 
tion to English Grammar (Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1959) , and W. Nelson 
Francis, The Structure of American English (New York: Ronald Press Co., 
1958). 
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the teaching of reading would be almost impossible. But with a sup- 
ply of words, his learning consists, in part, of associating visual 
symbols with sounds and relating these sounds to his known stock of 
words. By ear he will also be learning new words, whose visual sym- 
bols he will learn in time. Current systems of reading, by increased 
attention to phonetic principles, can advance and strengthen these 
skills. 

The child's first experience with books and their contents, his first 
enjoyment and appreciation of literature in the form of stories and 
poems, is by his ear. At home, if he is fortunate, but at least in the 
public library, the kindergarten, and the first-grade room, he meets 
the characters of fact and fancy which books can bring him, and he 
responds to the rhythms, sounds, and images of verse with a develop- 
ing sense of their value to him. These experiences are extremely 
important to reading instruction. If the child is to learn to read, he 
needs motivation to carry him through the difficult tasks of asso- 
ciation involved. The best motivation is the realization of what books 
can give him, once he has learned to use them. His reading materials 
should be so designed as to give him these satisfactions as quickly 
as possible. Thus, like the carrot before the donkey's nose, he has 
dangling before him (by listening to stories and poems) the urge to 
read that he may enjoy these pleasures by his own skills. Conse- 
quently, the school program of experience with literature should 
include much listening to good reading by the teacher. Nor is this 
motivation valid only in the early years; junior and senior high 
school students grow in literary discernment by listening and are 
induced to read more and better books by hearing portions of them 
read aloud. 

The oral book report, properly conducted, is a valuable listening 
exercise conducive to better reading. Unfortunately, oral book re- 
ports are often allowed to become dull, may be too long, and many 
times lapse into a communication from child to teacher rather than 
to his fellow students. The marks of a good oral book report are: 
(a) brevitythree to five minutes at most; (b) selectivity choosing 
a scene, an incident, a character of particular interest to the listeners*, 
(c) personal involvement enthusiasm in the presentation and ex- 
pression of the worth of the book to the reporter. The teacher, too, 
from time to time should review books orally, presenting attractive 
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features and points of interest to arouse the desire to read the books. 
These activities, adjusted to appropriate levels, are valid from the 
first grade to the college class. 

Listening is a principal source of learning throughout life, and, 
with growing maturity, a higher sophistication in listening is re- 
quired. The child gains facts, information, and attitudes by listening. 
The young adult must not only listen to receive information but he 
must also learn to associate what he hears with what he knows and 
to form critical evaluations of it. Hence, in senior high school and 
college, listening critically and creatively shares with reading the 
first place in learning skills; in fact, the integration of listening with 
reading is the path to successful learning in higher education. Lan- 
guage-arts activities leading to the development of listening skills, 
therefore, play an important part in the motivation of reading and 
in its effective utilization. 

Speaking and Reading 

Inasmuch as the activities of speaking and listening are mutually 
interrelated (one speaks because one other or many others listen), 
much of what was presented in the previous section applies equally 
to speaking. Some activities, however, focus attention upon the spe- 
cific character of speaking, and, to the degree that these activities 
may be made to serve the advancement of reading, they deserve 
separate treatment. 

Reading readiness depends to a considerable degree upon acquaint- 
ance with the fundamentals of what is to be read. Every adult recalls 
the experience of laying a book or article aside because of lack of 
interest or significance in the content, only to return to it later with 
avidity because of a conversation, a lecture, a radio talk, or a TV- 
viewing. It is accepted practice in beginning reading to talk about 
what is to be read, to draw inferences from pictures, and to discuss 
personal experiences which might bear upon the material about to 
be read. Somehow, the value of this interrelation between speaking 
and reading is lost sight of in the upper grades and high school. As 
children grow older, they are increasingly assigned reading to be 
undertaken without discussional preview. The significance of pre- 
paratory discussion cannot be over-stressed; both study reading and 
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recreational reading profit from it, for the outcomes of the reading 
experience are greatly enriched by preliminary talk. In some in- 
stances it may be necessary for the teacher to supply the background, 
but, in the majority of cases, a leading point or anecdote will initiate 
a lively discussion so directed as to lay the foundation for the read- 
ing to follow. High-school and college teachers of literature would 
profit from a wider use of this technique. 

The incitements to growth in literary appreciation through listen- 
ing, mentioned in the previous section, point to the importance of 
good speaking or of reading aloud. Teachers in the upper grades and 
high school tend to feel that the emphasis upon speed in silent read- 
ing in the early grades results in neglect of the art of reading aloud; 
they complain but do little about it. Actually, the art of reading 
aloud is a separate art and is not incidental to silent reading. It re- 
quires instruction and practice and is quite properly a task of the 
teacher of pupils beyond the years of beginning reading. It is true 
that large classes and limited time make difficult extensive practice 
for every student, but some practice for all and more frequent per- 
formances by the talented will contribute to interest, motivation, 
understanding, enjoyment, and appreciation of the materials of read- 
ing and will achieve a result in the growth of the students much 
broader than merely skill in reading aloud. 

A specialized aspect of speaking and hearing literature is what is 
called "choral reading" or "choral speaking." In this activity a 
group of students or an entire class prepare to read aloud, or mem- 
orize to recite, a poem or selection of prose for dramatic effect. 
Rhythms, tone qualities, solo voices, small groups, antiphony, and 
other oral aspects and devices are employed to derive the maximum 
of intellectual and emotional experience from the selection. Children 
and youth who participate in this oral use of literature gain familiar- 
ity with worthwhile selections, improve in speech skills, interpret 
literature with deeper insight, recognize the emotional values as well 
as the meaning of literary selections, and are thus prepared through 
an enjoyable activity for a better and more understanding readiness 
of approach to the next literary experience. 19 

19. National Council of Teachers of English, The English Language Arts m 
the Secondary School, pp. 282-89. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1956. 
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Writing and Reading 

The relationship between writing and reading for the school child 
is extremely close, so that a clear recognition of the complementary 
nature of these skills contributes to the advancement of both. So far 
as possible, artificial barriers between the two types of activities 
should be removed, allowing the child to advance and mature in the 
conviction that what is written is meant to be read and what is read 
becomes the substance or the point of departure for writing. The 
support of this conviction rests with the teacher; by his attitudes, 
methods, and activities he provides the setting for the child to turn 
spontaneously from reading to writing and to expect what he has 
written to be read. 

Upon entering kindergarten, the child finds words to read: the 
names of objects in the room, his own name on shelf or locker, the 
names of other children. He may learn to write his own name and, 
perhaps, the name of a friend. In the first grade he adds some of the 
words of his reader to his small but growing writing vocabulary. It 
is at this point that method can advance or retard his progress. If at 
this point he is not trusted to write for himself from his own ideas 
and, instead, is set to the task of copying what the teacher has writ- 
ten, the basic association between reading and writing is broken and 
he becomes a copier, not a composer. It is highly important to the 
child's development in writing that he proceed on his own from 
writing his name to the writing of the names of other persons or 
things; that from his first basic sentences in the textbook he combine 
the words into his own sentences of a few words, and that every 
advance in vocabulary from reading be followed naturally and im- 
mediately by original writing which utilizes the new words. At this 
beginning stage, also, children should deepen appreciation of the 
communicative aspect of writing by exchanging papers to read and 
by writing questions to which written answers are expected. The 
proper attitude toward communicating in writing can be set at this 
stage with a result that the child may be expected to turn to writing 
as a natural outlet for ideas. 

Although society does not demand much writing of children, wise 
teachers and wise parents still create settings for naturally motivated 
writing. In school, notes of thanks for programs, gifts, and parties 
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can be prompted; invitations to events in the classroom or other 
school activities provide writing interest. At home, children can be 
prompted to acknowledge gifts and respond to invitations in writing. 
While the use of the telephone is another important communicative 
art, it should not become a substitute for written communication. 
With advancing maturity and responsibility, the social uses of writ- 
ing should be a prominent part of the curriculum and, by means of 
parental support, practiced at home. 

A particular problem of writing which is closely associated with 
reading is that of accurate spelling. Words that are learned in read- 
ing become words to be used in writing. Attention to the form and 
sounds of words as they are learned in reading assists in the accurate 
spelling of these words when used in writing. The Denver course of 
study summarizes the fundamental skills as (a) the skill to master 
words that will be used over and over again; (b) the skill to master 
additional words needed frequently; and (c) the skill required to 
find the correct spelling of words used occasionally. 20 

An important aspect of spelling is the relationship between letter- 
symbol combinations and the sounds of spoken words. In 1953 Han- 
na and Moore 21 presented a study of spelling which stressed the 
learning of definite groups of words and syllables which they 
claimed fall into phonic categories. The implication was that many 
clear, definable, and usable phonic categories of regular spelling 
could be distinguished and taught. The pupil "should develop a 
sense of the probable letter or letters to be used to represent the 
speech sounds occurring in words belonging to the group patterns." 
This position was answered by Horn 22 in a thoroughgoing analysis 
in phonetic terms of the sounds of English* He objects to the term 
"regular spelling" as not tenable after the facts revealed by his 
analysis. He concludes, "It seems important that children should 
learn the ways, not the way, in which each sound is spelled." In all, 

20. Denver Public Schools, A Program in English: A Guide for Teaching the 
Language Arts: Kindergarten through Grade Twelve, pp. 31^-23, Denver: 
Board of Education, 1953.- 

21. Paul R. Hanna and James T. Moore, "Spelling from Spoken Word to 
Written Symbol," Elementary Sdpool Journal, LIU (February, 1953), $29-37. 

22. Ernest W. Horn, "Phonetics and Spelling," Elementary School Journal, 
LVII (May, 1957), 524-32. 
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he finds little justification for the claim that pupils can arrive deduc- 
tively at the spelling of most of the words they can pronounce. 

The close relationship between reading and writing can be utilized 
to establish sound habits of punctuation. The beginning reader 
should be taught to observe and respond to the basic marks of punc- 
tuation as he reads, stopping for periods, raising his terminal pitch 
for questions, and giving stress to exclamations. As his skill in reading 
progresses, he should be led to modify further his interpretation of 
the printed word by the signals given as commas, colons, semicolons, 
and marks of quotation. Paralleling this growth in the interpretation 
of punctuation signals is the pupil's use of them in his writing. The 
writing assignments, starting with simple statements, questions, and 
exclamations properly terminated, should progress evenly into those 
calling for the comma (as in direct address or series), the semicolon, 
the colon, and all types of quotation, direct, indirect, and quote 
within quote. 23 In the upper grades and junior high school, where 
students do a good deal of silent reading, insufficient attention is 
given to noting the significance of marks of punctuation as they aid 
in the interpretation of reading, and as they make clear the writer's 
intentions in composition. Time can be profitably spent in establish- 
ing and maintaining this relationship of signal to meaning by inte- 
grated practice in reading and writing. 

Literature and Reading 

Reading is an activity which employs a number of skills, the 
development of which promotes growth in reading. The goal of 
literature and reading is, therefore, the advancement and perfection 
of reading skills to the point of providing the child, youth, or adult 
with a command of such skills equal to his needs, and preferably 
somewhat in advance of his needs, at any stage of his education and 
life. Reading is the means, but the education and maturation of each 
individual is the end. Growth through reading is the utilization of 
reading as a means to attain the end of knowledge, understanding, 
appreciation, and satisfaction from books. Francis Bacon summed the 
matter up in the oft-quoted phrase, ."Reading maketh a full man." 

The term "literature" is difficult to define but easy to understand. 

23. Lois Gadd Nemec and Robert C. Pooley, "Children's Experiences with 
Usage and Functional Grammar," Children mid the Language Arts? pp. 293- 
96. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. 
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We may call literature the oral and written heritage of a culture. The 
more simple the culture, the more oral its literature. Conversely, the 
more mature the culture, the more written its literature. Ours is a 
very complex culture, with its roots in Greece, Rome, Palestine, and 
Western Europe. It has matured and flourished in North America, 
Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. Its resources are vast, and its 
spread enormous. The fruits of this culture come to us in the form 
of books, legend, and folklore. Indeed, even legend and folklore are 
today transmitted more by print than by oral tradition, so that we 
may say that our culture today is recorded in books. The education 
of an individual, from infancy to adulthood and on to the end of his 
days, is the acquisition of parts of this culture by all possible means. 
Some he will acquire by oral teaching and example; some by oral 
and visual experiences, as in lectures, radio and television offerings, 
and motion pictures. But, if he is to acquire any considerable part of 
our culture and to attain knowledge and wisdom leading to mature 
judgment, his reliance will be upon books. Growth through reading 
is, therefore, the advancement of each individual in the command of 
our culture through books. Literature as an indispensable part of the 
language-arts curriculum for children and youth is described in 
these terms by the Curriculum Commission of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 

Responses to the printed page may be a kind of ignition, which may 
bring about an evolution sometimes even a revolution in an individual. 
The change which comes through needed information, through factual, 
concrete, or abstract words, through sustenance for body and soul, through 
pleasure that enriches life, may result in growth toward maturity, growth 
leading to further growth. It is such growth emotional, intellectual, and 
spiritual from the explicit and the implicit that is the end of the teach- 
ing of literature. 24 

The young child's earliest experience with literature is by ear. If 
he is fortunate, he will hear stories and poems read aloud in the 
home, or at least on radio and television and in movies. Even if the 
Brothers Grimm and Hans Christian Anderson have been replaced 
by Walt Disney, some of the great stories of our culture will reach 
the children through these mass media. The enjoyment they find in 
these experiences is the prime motivation for them to seek further 

24. National Council of Teachers of English, The English Language 
op. cit., p. 37 j. 
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pleasure by their own efforts in books as early as they are able to use 
them. The school and community must do everything in their power 
to supply the right books at the right point in the child's advance- 
ment in reading and in such quantity as to keep him challenged to 
read. 

According to Artley, the growth of the child through reading is 
attained as he satisfies basic human needs. 25 These needs are: the 
sense of security in physical, emotional, and spiritual surroundings; 
the quality of belongingness, the need to be accepted in a group; the 
need to be loved and to love; the need to achieve, to be successful; 
the need to know, to satisfy curiosity; the need to play; and the need 
to respond to beauty. These unconscious urges lead children to seek 
out the books which satisfy, in part, their needs so that they employ 
their skill in reading to grow through experience in reading. These 
urges may be satisfied by keeping a reading environment about the 
child. This means providing books and magazines adjusted to the 
child's abilities and interests and displaying a sympathetic approval 
of the use of these books. In school it means the creation of a happy 
attitude toward the skills of reading, a changing supply of stimulating 
reading materials, an atmosphere of approval toward independent 
reading, and an opportunity for the exchange of experiences gained 
in reading. 

As the child advances in the ability to read, he needs guidance in 
discovering the richness of the culture which is his if he will seek it. 
He requires help to find the myths and legends which we have 
retained in our own heritage or borrowed from others; he must be 
gently directed to the poems which express the responses to nature 
and to human experience which in him are inarticulate; he must be 
led to the great stories which make up our literary treasure; and he 
requires assistance to discover the storehouses of information which 
will answer his questions and broaden his contacts with the world in 
which he lives. Growth through reading is a process of constant dis- 
covery in which trained and sympathetic leadership by parents, 
teachers, and librarians is an indispensable element 

As the student proceeds from the elementary school to the junior 
high school he should be assisted in making a gradual and subtle 
change in his reading attitudes. Through the sixth grade his basic 

25. Artley, op. cit,, chap. vi. 
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in-school reading has been carefully controlled for vocabulary, sen- 
tence structure, and complexity of concept. His free reading has 
been carried on almost entirely in books for children. He moves 
from these relatively sheltered experiences to acquaintance with 
literature written for adults and types of literary content beyond his 
previous experiences. This is a danger point in the reading progress 
which has not always been fully recognized. It is easy at this point to 
expect too great a transition too rapidly; the student, faced with 
reading difficulties, unfamiliar literary forms, and an excess of mature 
concepts, may become discouraged or he may develop interests that 
compete with reading. His former good reading habits falter and 
slacken because of the difficulties he encounters. Without specific 
and understanding aid at this time, he may easily become discouraged 
and unmotivated. The importance cannot be overemphasized, there- 
fore, of so conducting the reading and literary experiences of the 
junior high school years that the student will be advanced within the 
range of his abilities and be taught slowly and carefully how to find 
satisfaction in more mature materials. In large schools, skilful plan- 
ning on the part of teachers and librarians can serve to arouse inter- 
ests, can keep a constant supply of appropriate reading materials at 
the student's side, and can assist each student in overcoming the diffi- 
culties which might otherwise discourage continued reading. 

In the junior high school and through the senior high school, 
growth in reading must support growth through reading by moving 
from fundamental reading skills to those connected with the intelli- 
gent enjoyment of specific literary types. The end result of experi- 
ence with books, let it be repeated, is to acquire as much as possible 
of the store of experience which we call our culture. Some of this 
store is knowledge, and we read to know; some of it is judgments, 
and we read to become ,wise; some of it is feeling, and we read to 
know our own emotions and those of others; some of it is aesthetic, 
and we read to appreciate and enjoy beauty. In these purposes, the 
act of reading is only one of many associated skills which contribute 
to our cultural growth. Reading, then, with listening, speaking, and 
writing brings about human advancement in the knowledge and use 
of our culture. It is the constant integration and merging of these 
language-arts skills which produce what we can rightfully call edu- 
cation in the arts of communication. 



CHAPTER IV 

Reading Development m Oilier Curriculum Areas 
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Reading as a Responsibility of Other CnrriculwifiAreas 
The teaching of reading in the various curriculum areas is con- 
sidered by many a secondary task, merely supplementary to the 
work of the reading or English class. Persons holding this view 
recognize that the subject fields present unique reading problems. 
Thus, science, the social studies, and mathematics have their own 
special vocabularies. A pupil's attack on verbal problems in arith- 
metic must be quite different from his approach to an expository 
paragraph in science or a narrative paragraph in history. Each type 
of subject matter calls for a special set of reading attitudes and skills 
which may be taught in connection with a specified subject. Re- 
garded in this light, reading is an essential but subsidiary tool in the 
teaching of any prescribed content. 

This chapter develops the view that teachers in the various curric- 
ulum areas are largely responsible for the development of reading 
ability. It stresses the fact that reading is central to most school sub- 
jects and important in nearly all of them. It considers the processes 
of reading and thinking as inseparable. Although a modern, enriched 
curriculum embraces many nonreading experiences in all areas of 
study, reading remains the major source of knowledge, stimulation, 
insight, and pleasure. In this sense reading may be called the core of 
the curriculum. 1 

i. The terms "subject fields," "content fields," "content subject," "content 
areas," and "other curriculum areas" are used to designate subjects of instruc- 
tion other than English, reading, or the "language arts." They are not intended 
to imply that English, reading, and the "language arts" as separate subjects do 
not have a significant content of their own/fSee John J. DeBoer, "What Shall 
We Teach in High-School English?" School Review, LXVII (Autumn, 1959), 
305-19.3 

54 
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Since real growth in reading ability occurs only through abundant 
experience in reading, we must look for such growth wherever read- 
ing takes place. Clearly, those school subjects which depend in large 
measure on reading have a special responsibility for guiding growth 
in reading ability. The expanding vision of each child who looks 
upon his surrounding world of people, events, and things necessarily 
involves increasing mastery of verbal symbols. The clarity and reach 
of his vision will depend on his ability to interpret verbal symbols as 
they appear in print. For this reason, all teachers who make use of 
printed matter as a teaching aid have responsibility for cultivating the 
student's ability to enrich his stock of meanings through reading. 

Reading is not an end in itself, of course; but it is a means to the 
achievement of many ends, However, a continuing interest in read- 
ing in a given area may well be an important objective of instruction 
in any of the subject fields. The awakening of a desire for more 
knowledge about any scientific topic, historical person, or contempo- 
rary problem is usually a more important outcome than the mere 
retention and recall of specific facts included in the reading assign- 
ments. Therefore, the organization of instruction in a content field 
calls for a strategy designed to initiate extensive and pleasurable read- 
ing on appropriate topics. 

The kinds of reading guidance oifered in special reading or English 
classes are needed also in the other curriculum areas. Word recogni- 
tion, sentence comprehension, getting the main idea of a passage, 
noting specific details, reading with a purpose, following directions, 
critical reading, all are involved wherever the instructional resources 
include reading. No teacher can safely assume that such specific skills 
and abilities will automatically transfer to the special fields of study. 
Nor should he assume that those skills can be used in his field without 
adaptation or extension. 

The variety of reading ability demanded by modern life calls for 
co-operative effort on the part of teachers in all curriculum areas. 
The mass media of communication, among which newspapers, books, 
and magazines still occupy a place of great importance, deal with 
every aspect of human concern. The entire curriculum in general 
education is concerned with preparing young people to deal with 
the vast flood of words about business, politics, international rela- 
tions, science, psychology, homemaking, juvenile delinquency, 
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penology, and numerous other topics. Thus, growth in reading skill 
and interest goes hand in hand with growth in the understanding of 
our world. 

The nature of young people's experiences with reading in the vari- 
ous subject fields will in large measure determine their growth in 
reading ability. If these experiences, which represent so large a part 
of a child's life in school, are frustrating or lacking in challenge, no 
effort on the part of teachers of reading and English can fully over- 
come the immature reading habits or attitudes engendered in the 
content fields. The school program must be a co-operative one in- 
volving the constructive efforts of all teachers. 

In their study of maturity in reading, Gray and Rogers found that 
one of the most significant characteristics of the mature reader is his 
possession of "a focus, or radix, of interest to which much of his 
reading relates and which serves as an inner drive or motivating 
force." 2 Barnouw makes a similar point when he writes of the 
focused audience in mass communication. 3 Reading in this sense be- 
comes an active, selective, creative process, embracing all the vital 
concerns of the mature individual. To the development of such read- 
ing, the contribution of every curriculum area is essential. 

The relation between reading ability and progress in the content 
fields is a reciprocal one. An effective instructional program in the 
various curriculum areas can markedly contribute to young people's 
reading growth, while at the same time competence in reading pro- 
motes effective use of content in the subject fields. 

The Effect of Improvement In Reading on 
Achievement in Other Curriculum Areas 
Many teachers in the content fields are not yet convinced of the 
necessity for guiding reading in these fields. They say that the train- 
ing needed should have been given earlier by English teachers or 
others concerned with basic instruction in reading. In view of an 
ever growing curriculum, teachers of the content areas are tempted 
to cover a tremendous amount of subject matter, even if they must 

2. William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity in Reading, p. 236. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1956. 

3. Erik Barnouw, Mass Communication, p. 93. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
Inc., 1956. 
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do so in a routine or superficial manner. Time used for guiding read- 
ing is considered as detracting from the attainment of the goals of 
these fields. 

The view that specific reading skills and abilities will automati- 
cally transfer from one field to another is contrary to the findings of 
research on this problem. In a study of the correlations of the scores 
of 242 eleventh-grade pupils on tests of general reading comprehen- 
sion with their scores on tests of comprehension in the social studies, 
Artley reached the conclusion that there is a high degree of specific- 
ity in the factors relating to reading comprehension in a specific 
subject-matter area. 4 Fay studied the ability of 384 sixth-grade pupils 
who were required to use five reading skills in each of the subjects 
of arithmetic, social studies, and science. The skills which he studied 
were those of predicting outcomes; understanding precise directions; 
comprehension; reading maps, charts, and tables; using indexes, ref- 
erences, and dictionaries. On the basis of these tests, Fay concluded 
that reading is not a generalized ability but a composite of many 
specific skills and that the skills he studied were more directly related 
to the reading demands of the social studies than to those of arith- 
metic or science. 5 After reviewing twenty-five recent studies of read- 
ing and critical thinking, Husbands and Shores concluded that, in the 
upper grades of the elementary school and in secondary schools, read- 
ing is differentiated into abilities to do specific jobs for specific pur- 
poses within selected content areas. 6 

Thus, reading is not a generalized skill that, once developed in an 
English class, can be applied in a special field. Rather, reading in- 
volves the ability to interpret this or that particular area of experi- 
ence. Basic instruction, no matter how excellent, is not enough. 
Reading abilities must be developed in the areas where they are to 
be used. 

4. A. Sterl Artley, "General and Specific Factors in Reading Comprehension,'* 
Journal of Experimental Education, XVI (March, 1948), 181-86. 

5. Leo C. Fay, "The Relationship between Specific Reading Skills and Se- 
lected Areas of Sixth-Grade Achievement," Journal of Educational Research, 
XLIII (March, 1950), 453-65. 

6. K. L. Husbands and J. Harlan Shores, "Measurement of Reading for Prob- 
lem-solving: A Critical Review of the Literature," Journal of Educational Re* 
search, XLIII (February, 195:0), 
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Data obtained in certain other research studies show clearly that 
training in reading in a curriculum area promotes learning in that 
area. Rudolf found that an eighth-grade social-studies class which 
was given definite reading guidance made significantly larger gains in 
social-studies knowledge than were made by a similar class which 
was given no special reading guidance. 7 Howell reported definite 
progress in reading for both fast and slow groups in Grades IV 
through VIII as a result of training in map reading, use of references, 
use of the index, use of the dictionary, and the reading of graphs, 
charts, and tables. 8 In order to develop the critical abilities needed in 
the social studies to appraise personal, social, and public issues intel- 
ligently, Brownell gave two ninth-grade classes training in critical 
reading during a period of twenty-eight weeks. One of the conclu- 
sions to which his finding led was that gains in the more mature types 
of interpretation, critical reaction, and reasoning can be made as a 
result of well-designed training in reading. 9 Research findings affif m 
that guidance of reading in a curriculum area yields returns in the 
subject-matter outcomes of that area as well as in reading skills. 

It is not difficult to see why reading abilities are best developed in 
the areas where they are to be used. The important purposes that the 
reading should serve vary from field to field. Great variations appear 
in the nature of the reading materials and in the students' readiness to 
interpret them. For one kind of reading a student may possess defi- 
nite interest and motivation, experiential background, and clarity of 
purpose, but for another kind he may not have any of these advan- 
tages. Ragsdale has offered the following explanation: 

[The reader] who clearly understands the purpose of his reading, who 
sees the relation of that purpose to his interests and his needs, who is 
taught to read for a variety of purposes, is a motivated and successful 
reader. He will succeed because the job to be done is clear, because he 
knows when the job is completed and because the variety of his purposes 

7. Kathleen Brady Rudolf, The Effect of Reading Instruction on Achieve- 
ment in Eighth-Grade Social Studies. Contributions to Education No, 945. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1949. 

8. Wallace J. Howell, "Work-Study Skills of Children in Grades IV to VIII," 
Elementary School Journal, L (March, 1950), 384-89. 

9. John Arnold Brownell, "The Influence of Training in Reading in the Social 
Studies on the Ability To Think Critically," California Journal of Educational 
Research, IV (January, 19^), 28-31. 
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heightens interest and prepares him to use his reading abilities in the nu- 
merous ways required in the varied types of reading in which he engages. 10 

Every school requires a program long enough and broad enough 
to help children become such readers. 

Developmental Reading In the Various 
Curriculum Areas 

The concept of the orderly, sequential development of skills in 
reading, which underlies successful programs in the language arts, is 
basic also to the teaching of reading in the other fields of study. It is, 
therefore, necessary for the teacher, at all grade levels, to ascertain 
the stage of maturity and proficiency which each pupil has reached 
in the skills essential to reading in the respective areas. 

Developmental reading in the various curriculum areas should be 
seen in the broad perspective of the child's intellectual, social, and 
emotional development. Thus, if a child's independent reading tends 
to be restricted to escape-fiction, or science, or pets, the teacher of 
the social studies may try to stimulate his interest in biography or 
historical narrative. If a student reveals evidence of bigotry with 
respect to minority groups, the teacher of science may guide the 
student into the reading of articles or books that deal with genetic 
likenesses and differences among races. Developmental reading thus 
becomes not merely a process of building skills but also one of 
building personality through reading. 

The Implications of Individual Differences 
The facts about individual differences in reading ability are well 
known. As long ago as 1925, the authors of the Twenty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 
Adapting the Schools to Individual Differences, and those of Part I of 
the same yearbook, The Report of the National Conmiittee on Read- 
ing, stressed the wide range and diversity of differences among 
young people in ability, especially the ability to read. But not until 

10. Ted R. Ragsdale, "Essential Conditions and Materials: Conditions Essen- 
tial for Effective Learning through Reading," in Improving Redding in All 
Curriculum Areas, p. 18. Compiled and edited by William S. Gray. Proceedings 
of .the Annual Conference on Reading held at the University of Chicago, 1952, 
Vol. XIV. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952. 
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very recent years has there been widespread application of the idea 
of individualized instruction in reading programs in the public 
schools of America. 11 

Unfortunately, there is little evidence that the trend toward indi- 
vidualized reading instruction has extended to those curriculum areas 
in which most of a child's school reading takes place. Heavy reliance 
still appears to be placed on the use of textbooks in the social studies, 
science, and other classes in the content fields. It is true that the qual- 
ity of textbooks, both as to content and format, has been vastly im- 
proved in recent decades and that their reading difficulty has been 
more nearly adjusted to the average ability of pupils at the respective 
grade levels. Obviously, however, even the finest textbook cannot 
fully meet the needs of classes in which the reading ability typically 
ranges over several grades. 

Basic to a sound program in any curriculum area is the achieve- 
ment of a proper balance between experiences which are primarily 
individual in nature and those that involve social interaction and 
group enterprise. Silent reading is by its nature an individual experi- 
ence. The communication is between author and reader, not between 
one reader and another. But the fruits of silent reading can measur- 
ably improve the quality of group work and are, indeed, usually 
essential to its success. Class discussions can be no better than the 
knowledge and ideas which members bring to them. Individual silent 
reading should, therefore, precede, permeate, and follow the group 
experience. 

When several pupils read the same material, it is possible for them 
to compare their reactions and, perhaps, arrive at interpretations and 
insights which would have escaped them through individual reading 
alone. Seldom, however, may one expect a whole class to read the 
same materials with adequate comprehension and interest. 

Adequate provision for individual differences in the content sub- 
jects requires careful planning with respect to both the organization 
of instruction and the reading materials employed. Exclusive use of 
the textbook-recitation system, unfortunately still a familiar prac- 
tice, is not only inefficient in bringing about understanding of subject 

ii. Paul Witty with the assistance of Ann Coomer and Robert Siziemore, "In^ 
dividualized Reading: A Summary and an Evaluation,'* Elementary English, 
XXXVI (October, 1959), 401-12, 450. 
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matter, but in addition it aggravates the reading problems that exist. 
Recourse to this practice is essentially the result of a lack of imagi- 
native planning for the needs of all members of the class. 

Organization for individual differences in reading calls for the use 
of nonreading resources which supply background for an effective 
approach to the printed page. Such resources include field trips, 
guest speakers, interviews with members of the community, films, 
filmstrips, recordings, maps, globes, models, exhibits, pictures, slides, 
diagrams, graphs, and radio and television programs. Adaptation to 
individual differences calls for a diversity of activities in which all 
members of the class can take a significant part. Such activities in- 
clude small-group, panel, and full-class discussions; committee proj- 
ects and individual enterprises; the preparation of exhibits, the writ- 
ing of letters, the conducting of experiments, the recording of obser- 
vations, the demonstration of general principles, dramatic presenta- 
tions, book-review sessions in class or over the radio, and assembly 
programs. But such a diversity of activities calls for a corresponding 
variety of reading materials. 

Fortunately in many areas, particularly in the social studies and in 
science, the supply of suitable materials at all levels and on most 
topics is increasing. On certain topics, of course, the supply is greater 
than on others. No American history teacher in the senior high 
school, for example, need be at a loss to find exciting reading mate- 
rials, appealing to many interests and representing many difficulty 
levels. Books about nuclear energy, rockets and missiles, chemistry 
for peaceful uses, geology, physiology, health, and nearly all the 
newer developments in science, addressed to all age levels, are being 
published in ever greater numbers. Magazines and newspapers, too, 
are providing much background information, often with striking 
black and white or color illustrations, on current events and topics of 
interest in the fields of science, homemaking, home maintenance, art, 
music, medicine, and travel. 

The use of diversified materials to meet the needs of pupils with 
widely varying abilities and interests in reading need not, indeed 
should not, eliminate the textbook from the program in the content 
subjects. In mathematics and science the textbook remains a major 
tool of instruction. In the other subjects, too, the textbook continues 
to be an essential teaching aid. Often there will be available to the 
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class, not one, but several textbooks representing several levels of 
reading difficulty. Unlike the "trade" book, the textbook presents a 
comprehensive summary of a broad field, with the facts, ideas, and 
principles given in orderly arrangement, all conveniently labeled, in- 
dexed, and often accompanied by diagrams, maps, and illustrations. 
It aids the reader in organizing his ideas, but it cannot possibly pre- 
sent enough information to answer all the questions and solve all the 
problems that arise in any unit of work. For many students it can 
provide opportunity for pleasurable and informative reading. It is 
intended to lend unity and cohesion to a unit of instruction. 

Nor can the textbook serve as a substitute for books which deal 
with somewhat more specialized topics. Understanding emerges 
from the abundance brought to the mind of the young reader by 
printed matter of all sorts. In some instances the teacher may be 
justified in regarding the diversified reading experiences, adapted to 
individual interests and reading abilities, as central, and the textbook 
as an essential supplemental aid, supplying over-all organization of 
ideas and sequence and filling in important gaps. 

Such use of diversified materials and activities as has just been de- 
scribed compels the teacher of any subject to study carefully the 
characteristics of individual pupils. He should have some knowledge 
of each child's experiential background, particularly as it relates to 
the area of subject matter to be studied. Much instruction fails because 
too much is taken for granted about what the pupil can bring to the' 
printed page in the way of feelings, images, and concepts. The 
teacher should have some knowledge of each child's store of words 
and of his general reading potential. 

The use of differentiated reading materials does not imply plan- 
lessness in instruction. On the contrary, it requires the systematic 
selection of reading materials suitable for each child to achieve clear- 
ly predetermined ends. When reading choices are left to the student, 
they should usually be made under the teacher's guidance and super- 
vision. Appropriate opportunities for the use of what has been read 
should be provided, perhaps in a sharing and telling period, perhaps 
in a panel discussion or committee report, or in connection with the 
presentation of a play or the preparation of an exhibit. One of the 
values of differentiated reading materials derives from the oppor- 
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tunity they give each pupil to make a unique and successful invest- 
ment in the group enterprise. 

Instruction in the various curriculum areas would take on a dif- 
ferent aspect in many schools if sufficient attention were given to 
individual differences. An important place would, of course, remain 
for the lecture or teacher explanation, general class discussion, and 
large-group projects. Far more time would be given, however, to the 
"laboratory" period in which pupils engage in reading, research, 
small-group planning, and writing, following careful teacher prepa- 
ration of the pupils for such activities. Classrooms which are now 
relatively bare of everything except fixed seats and a closed cup- 
board, especially in secondary schools, would be furnished with 
work tables, bulletin boards, filing cabinets, equipment for audio- 
visual aids, bookshelves, and newspaper and magazine racks. They 
would be supplied with an abundance of reading materials, including 
books, periodicals, atlases, dictionaries, encyclopedias, poetry, fiction, 
biography, logs of activities, diaries, minutes of meetings, maps, table 
exhibits, pamphlets, and pictures. The climate of these classrooms 
would then become conducive to the spirit of exploration and dis- 
covery instead of mere lesson-learning. It would provide stimulation 
as well as a feeling of at-homeness for boys and girls with widely 
differing interests and abilities. 

The Content Fields and the Mass Media 

Public opinion, attitudes, and values are profoundly influenced by 
the system of mass communication made possible by modern tech- 
nology. The "organization man," the "status seeker," or the "other- 
directed" individual may not be the product of the mass-circulation 
magazine, the advertisement-loaded weekend supplement, or the tele- 
vision commercial, but the new agencies of communication have cer- 
tainly played a vital part in his creation. To what extent our mate- 
rialism, our frenetic social competition, and our tabloid thinking 
about questions of public affairs are products of the communication 
system and to what extent the latter merely reflects the prevailing 
mores is difficult to say. In any case, the responsibility of the school 
is clear: It is to educate individuals who are not mastered by the 
media but who make creative use of them. In this process, all the 
resources of the school are needed. 
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Somewhere in the secondary-school curriculum, perhaps in Eng- 
lish or the social studies, there should be a place to study the com- 
munications system as a social institution. Young people should learn 
about the control of the media. They should be introduced to the 
facts about the Federal Communications Commission and other regu- 
lating agencies; about the Post Office Department, the Congress, and 
the courts; about local censorship bodies and voluntary monitoring 
groups; about financiers, holding companies, and radio and television 
sponsors; about newspaper and broadcasting-station ownership; about 
public opinion polls, market research, and "motivation research"; 
about "sustaining programs" and prime viewing hours; about adver- 
tising revenues and the survival problems of magazines and news- 
papers. Communication is our major industry. It is not possible to 
understand our society without some knowledge of the mechanisms 
of communication which hold it together. 

Quite apart from the study of the communications industry, how- 
ever, students at all levels need to learn how to use the products of 
the mass media. All school subjects can contribute to the intelligent 
and profitable use of modern modes of communication. English 
classes are, of course, primarily concerned with the improvement of 
taste with respect to "entertainment" features. These range from 
formula Westerns and "private eye" programs, currently dominating 
the best TV time, to the television production of Shakespeare and 
Shaw, from the comics to essays and fiction in the quality magazines. 
Other classes can contribute background material for articles on the 
physical, biological, and social sciences. The teacher's task is two- 
fold: (a) to lead children and youth to make effective use of infor- 
mational and interpretive material on the air and in newspapers and 
in magazines; and (b) to help young people interpret and evaluate 
what they see, hear, and read. 

The problem of critical evaluation is perhaps the most difficult. 
Advertising, editorials, news stories, interpretive columns, and docu- 
mentary accounts cannot be evaluated merely by the application of 
the laws of logic and the principles of criticism. Readers must know 
how to ask the right questions. They must know something of the 
nature of the interest groups which may intentionally or otherwise 
distort the facts or convey misinformation. The qualified reader or 
listener must have a store of information to draw upon, information 
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derived as far as possible from disinterested sources. Secondary 
teachers in the various curriculum areas should themselves be well 
informed on the great variety of subjects dealt with in the mass 
media and focus much of their instruction on the understanding of 
these subjects. 

Instruction in all subjects is needed to convey to students the basic 
notion that words are but symbols and that they are useful only as 
they keep us in touch with the realities around us. High order gen- 
eralizations need to be tested in the light of their actual operation in 
experience. Thus, Ray D. Henson, an attorney, writing in the Chi- 
cago Sun-Times of August 16, 1959, makes the following point about 
the significance of Supreme Court decisions: 

If somebody asks what a "pencil" is, it is far easier to hold one up than 
to attempt to explain a pencil by the use of other words. If we are asked 
what "due process" is, only a verbal explanation is possible, since the 
term has no physical referent. But an explanation without reference to 
fact situations where "due process" was found to exist or not to exist, 
would be futile. There simply cannot be a completely objective standard 
for such constitutional concepts. 

The mass media abound in glib generalizations which the reader or 
listener must learn to challenge and to subject to operational tests. 
When such words as "loyalty," "patriotism," "subversion," "national 
defense," "efficiency," and the like are used, the reader or listener 
must know how to discover the meaning intended in terms of actual 
behaviors or relationships in specific situations. In the development 
of informed, critical, and discriminating listeners, viewers, and read- 
ers, the teachers, especially of science and the social studies, can play 
an important part. 

The Sequential Development of Fundamental 

Abilities- and Skills 

Each curriculum area has unique goals of instruction. Thus, before 
any effective reading guidance can be given, the program of studies 
itself must be a realistic one, including only as many topics as can be 
treated adequately in the time available. In a program geared to the 
students' capacities, the teacher can give attention to basic concepts 
and can help his students develop ability in using books skilfully as 
an aid to learning. Such a program also supplies motivation to stu- 
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dents because everybody enjoys doing the things he can do well and 
dislikes attempting the things he does poorly. 

Preceding a reading activity, time is well spent in developing pur- 
poses for the reading that appeal to the students. The reader's pur- 
pose influences his method of attack, his degree of comprehension, 
his rate of reading, and the skills he employs. It also furnishes the 
force needed for sustained reading and study. 

Pupils must be efficient in the skills required to carry out their pur- 
poses successfully. A number of excellent lists of skills and abilities 
needed in the several curriculum areas have been published. 1 - This 
section will not present an additional list but will consider five main 
aspects of reading under which various skills may be classified. These 
aspects are: vocabulary, oral reading, comprehension and interpreta- 
tion, rate of reading, and critical reading. 

Vocabulary and concept development. Words are abstract sym- 
bols without meaning until the reader can bring experience to them. 
Usually the words causing difficulty in a curriculum area are some- 
what specialized, but occasionally they also include the nontechnical. 

Technical vocabulary is of two general types. As Fay suggests: 

12. For elementary social studies, see Alvina Trent Burrows, "Reading, Re- 
search, and Reporting in the Social Studies," in Social Studies in the Elementary 
School) pp. 187-213. Fifty-sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education, Part II. Chicago: Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 

'957- 

For reading-study skills at both elementary and secondary level, see: James M. 
McCallister, "Reading-Study Skills," in Evaluation of Reading, pp. 106-10. Com- 
piled and edited by Helen M Robinson. Proceedings of the Annual Conference 
on Reading held at the University of Chicago, 1958, Vol. XX. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1958. 

For skills at junior high school level, see: John R. Clark, "The Problem of 
Reading Instruction in Mathematics," J. Darrell Barnard, "The Responsibilities 
of Science Teachers for Teaching Reading," and Mabel Rudisill, "What Are the 
Responsibilities of Social Studies Teachers for Teaching Reading?" in Improving 
'Reading in the Junior High School, pp. 77-97. Proceedings of Conference, 
December 13-14, 1956, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Secondary Schools Section. Bulletin 1957, No. 10. Washington 
25, D.C.: United States Government Printing Office, 1957. 

For skills at secondary level, see: 

(a) George D. Spache, "Types and Purposes of Reading in Various Cur- 
riculum Fields," Reading Teacher, II (February, 1958), 158-64. 

(b) A. Sterl Artley, "Types of Reading Development Needed in Social 
Studies," in Improving Reading in Content Fields, pp. 62-66. Compiled and 
Edited by William S, Gray. Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading 
held at the University of Chicago, 1946, Vol. VIII. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1947. 
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one type is a common word with a specialized meaning such as 
"address the chair," "the motion is carried," "relief map," "state of 
Texas," "the German state? "the state of affairs." 13 As Pooley says, 
root is used in biology with one meaning and in mathematics with 
another; table means one thing in social studies but a distinctly dif- 
ferent thing in physical geography. Since the student usually pro- 
nounces this first type of word readily, it is easy for the teacher to 
regard it as a known word rather than to develop the new concept 
indicated. 14 The other general type of technical vocabulary is the 
word which is new to the student in form as well as in meaning. 
Examples from arithmetic are "diameter," "circumference," "hy- 
potenuse," "perimeter," "mortgage," "denominator"; from social 
studies, "delta," "lattitude," "archipelago," "emancipation," "nullifi- 
cation," "negotiations." In science material, a great many new terms 
have recently appeared as a result of the rapid advances in knowl- 
edge. These new words have been added to a vocabulary that was 
already complex. For instance, the atoms involved in chemical reac- 
tions used to be referred to as "electrons" and "protons" only, but 
today there are "neutrons," "positrons," "antiprotons," and others. 
"There are radio stars, atomic reactors, artificial satellites, electronics, 
automation, synthetics, electric eyes, Geiger counters, applause 
meters . . . space ships, supersonic flight . . . and megaton bombs." ls 
The sheer number of new words in each content area complicates 
reading unless they are presented gradually and explicitly taught. 

A mature reader is able through his reading to develop new 
meanings and concepts that will yield new insight in the field. He is 
capable of reading for a depth and range of meaning perhaps far 
greater than that needed in interpreting his schoolbooks. But most 
pupils even at the secondary level are immature readers. If skilfully 
guided from the earliest grades, they can apply self-help methods in 
determining word meanings and become increasingly independent; 

13. Leo Fay, "Responsibility for and Methods of Promoting Growth in Read" 
ing in Content Areas," in Better Readers for Our Times, p. oo. Edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray and Nancy Larrick. International Reading Association Proceed- 
ings, Vol. I. New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1956. 

14. Robert C. Pooley, "Distribution of Responsibility for the Reading Pro- 
gram," Reading in an Age of Mas; Qonrnrnnk^ion^ pp. 95-108, New York; 
Appleton-Century Co., 1949. 

ij. Barnard, op. #>,, p. 87, 
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but seldom are they able to develop complex, abstract concepts 
through reading alone. 

How, then, can skill in coping with the indispensable words and 
their meanings be developed? First, such words must be identified by 
the teacher. The materials for each unit ought to be examined and 
word lists made up. Second, these words should be taught as needed, 
always in context and not too many at a time. Experience shows that 
in introducing each significant new concept, reliance should be 
placed upon oral communication instead of written communication. 
The new term, symbol, or sign should be used, heard, and discussed 
in .meaningful context. Depending on its nature, it may be made the 
basis of an experiment, an explanation, a demonstration, or an illus- 
tration. It should be recorded on the board, its formation discussed, 
and its spelling emphasized. Such an informal, developmental, and 
experiential kind of instruction prepares students for their reading. 
When they turn to written expression, the printed page can perform 
its function, which is that of establishing and clarifying the concepts 
developed orally and through first-hand experience. 

Students need to acquire the attitude of demanding meaning from 
the reading matter. Such an attitude is rapidly built up when the 
teacher is careful to emphasize and check understanding. In discus- 
sions following the reading, students can be encouraged to use the 
new words correctly, to apply the new concepts in their thinking, 
and to relate them to the problems under consideration. 

Oral reading. Though teachers in the curriculum areas generally 
use silent reading far more than oral reading, there has been a tend- 
ency at the elementary level to depend upon oral reading whenever 
pupils experience difficulty. For example, pupils have been asked to 
take turns in reading orally in class from science, history, geography, 
and social-studies textbooks. Sometimes the teacher has endeavored 
to clarify the ideas by interspersing questions, comments, or brief 
discussions among the readings. Though such an oral approach repre- 
sents a sincere attempt to help pupils overcome their difficulties, it 
has two serious disadvantages. First, this temporary expedient rarely 
improves reading ability in the field. Second, it does not help the 
pupil become an independent learner. A better approach is to ask 
why the students fail to get meaning from their silent reading. 

More than fifty years ago it was shown that oral reading is much 
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slower than silent reading. A mature reader can read orally no 
faster than his rate of articulation, but he can read silently as fast as 
he can comprehend the ideas. In everyday life, oral reading is used 
far less often than silent reading. In addition, comprehension is not 
so good in oral reading as in silent reading. 

For the most part, then, reading in the curriculum areas should 
employ silent-reading skills. There will be times, of course, when 
oral reading is advantageous. These occur chiefly in the presentation 
of unfamiliar ideas to a group or a class. Examples are reading aloud 
to prove a point; to present information that contributes to the solu- 
tion of a problem; to share a selection for sheer enjoyment or appre- 
ciation; or to present a dramatic dialogue, a play, a pantomime, or a 
movie. In the main, however, the reader's first obligation is that of 
understanding the author's meaning through silent perusal of the 
page. 

Comprehension and interpretation.T^ reader must have an ade- 
quate experiential background in order to understand and to use 
what he reads. As indicated earlier, the teacher ought usually to ini- 
tiate a study, not with books but with the extension of experience 
and the development of the new concepts necessary to the under- 
standing of the reading matter. He should build up also the general 
and specific language background essential to concepts and under- 
standings that are crucial in the given reading situation. Thorough- 
ness of preparation, especially in the early stages of a unit of study, 
helps to promote intelligent reading. 

Also, students need to learn how to use books. The teacher may 
very well demonstrate the manner in which chapter reading can best 
be done. For instance, the reader may note the title and headings of 
the main subdivisions in order to see the author's topic or problem as 
well as the design of the chapter. The reader may, first, peruse the 
introduction in which the author states his purpose, and, second, the 
conclusion in which the author summarizes what he has presented. 
The reader may then examine all the headings with care, regarding 
them as a preview of the main points. He may use such topics as 
organizing centers not only before but during and after the reading. 
He may skim each section first for an overview and then to see the 
supporting points. In this connection it may be stressed that to get 
the full meaning of what is read, the reader should examine accom- 
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panying illustrations, diagrams, maps, charts, and other pictorial 
material, as well as use vocabulary aids provided by the author. The 
student may also be shown how to test himself for recall of the ideas, 
perhaps by converting the headings into questions which he en- 
deavors to answer. He may then reread for clarification of important 
points not clearly understood. 

The more elaborate the thinking of the reader, the better his inter- 
pretations will be. He should compare and apply ideas, see relation- 
ships between what is read and his own direct experiences, raise per- 
tinent questions, add illustrative incidents, carry out directions given 
for an experiment, and try to discover topics for further study. All 
these abilities can be cultivated easily if they are emphasized as the 
teacher checks on the reading, whether through oral or written ex- 
pression. Such emphasis leads the student to organize, remember, and 
apply significant ideas rather than merely to repeat them, perhaps 
without understanding. Attempts at rote memory should be dis- 
couraged. 

Rate of reading. With the vast amount of reading material to be 
covered in everyday life, speed of reading has been receiving more 
1 and more emphasis in school programs. Because speed without com- 
prehension is of no value, the teacher should always place emphasis 
upon comprehension as he guides reading. The correlation between 
the two, while positive, is low, and it is lower for difficult material 
than for comparatively easy material. There is some evidence that in 
science and mathematics the slow, careful readers are higher achiev- 
ers than the rapid readers. Clark, in describing the characteristics of 
mathematical reading, says: 

The learner's reading rate is necessarily slow. There is no such thing 
as skimming. Every word, phrase, and symbol must be digested. ... In this 
reading-thinking process, explanations and problems may need to be 
read several times for full comprehension. 16 

The important skill to develop in the teaching of reading is that of 
adjusting speed to the nature of the reading material, with due con- 
sideration for the purpose of reading and one's familiarity with the 
topic under discussion. 

Critical reading. The evaluation of various aspects of what is 
read is of great importance, especially in science and social studies 

1 6. Clark, op. cit. y p. 7. 
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where the reader meets many divergent opinions. Beginning in the 
elementary school, critical reading should be introduced and in- 
creasingly emphasized as the pupil advances to higher grades. Pupils 
should be led to define the problem and keep it clearly in mind, to 
collect ideas and information concerning it, to consider the sound- 
ness of the emerging ideas and understandings, and to draw conclu- 
sions based on their findings. They will need to be given practice in 
research techniques that will enable them to track down material in 
reference books and other sources that will answer their questions. 
They will need to be shown how to utilize the materials that present 
the most recent information, such as newspapers, magazines, al- 
manacs, and current atlases. They will require guidance in distin- 
guishing between what is relevant or irrelevant to the questioti, in 
identifying statements of fact and inference, and in recognizing bias 
or prejudice. 

Time is well spent in working with groups to develop the specific 
abilities that will contribute to a sound critical attitude. They may 
be led to compare two authorities which contradict each other and 
to see who demonstrates impartiality and lack of bias. In much the 
same way they may be encouraged to compare the treatment of an 
event by two newspapers of opposing points of view. They may 
examine new information in the light of previous knowledge; for 
example, is it reasonable? is it possible? 

If we are to have interested, thoughtful citizens who can reach 
valid judgments, the secondary school must also develop the stu- 
dent's capacity for thoughtful critical reading. The teachers must 
insure that the student brings rich meaning to the printed page so 
that he can get meaning from it. They must be concerned with the 
quality and depth of reading as shown in group discussions. They 
must ask themselves afterwards: How much critical thinking actually 
went on? How frequently was the student challenged? 

Secondary-school students require special training in the reading 
of newspapers and periodicals in order that they may recognize the 
use of propaganda techniques, such as testimonials, glittering general- 
ities, "band-wagon" effects, the "plain folks" device, semblance of 
science, and identification with an individual or institution of great 
prestige. But it is not enough merely to recognize the appeal. The 
student must have sufficient background knowledge to distinguish 
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the cause as good or bad. The findings of experimental studies show 
clearly that few persons are immune to the persuasive effects of skil- 
ful propaganda. Young people, who have obeyed parents, teachers, 
and books all their lives, grow into easy victims of propaganda. They 
need to be safeguarded by practice in school in investigating vital 
problems and in reasoning for themselves. 

Getting the Program Under Way 

A pressing problem faced by school officials is that of quickly in- 
creasing the number of teachers who are willing to undertake the 
task of improving the reading ability of students in their own fields 
of study. Many teachers who have specialized in subject matter feel 
unprepared to advise students on reading problems because they lack 
training in the teaching of reading. 

A report of the reading programs in 147 senior high schools repre- 
senting many different states was recently made by Early. 17 It 
showed that very few schools have attempted to achieve an all-school 
program by a direct attack on the reading skills in each academic 
area. Over half of the schools reported that they had no program of 
reading instruction; the remaining schools provided instruction in 
special and English classes. 

Kent and Williams, 18 in a description of the junior and senior high 
school program in San Francisco, reported that teachers of social 
studies and science made much use of the school library in providing 
for extensive reading suited to the interest and reading ability of the 
students. Instead of using a single basic text, the teachers used three 
or four texts chosen to fit different abilities within the class. Also, 
planned lessons were given to improve student habits, time-budget- 
ing, notetaking, use of the library, outlining, interpreting assign- 
ments, and use of reading skills. In order to help the teachers become 
skilled in guiding reading, in-service seminars have been held from 

17. Margaret J. Early, 'What Does Research Reveal about Successful Reading 
Programs?" What We Know about High School Reading, pp. 7-17. Prepared by 
the National Conference on Research in English and reprinted from the English 
Journal) XL VI (October, 1957), 395-405. Champaign, Illinois: National Council 
of Teachers of English, 1957-58. 

18. Tennessee Kent and Morris Williams, "What's Happening in Reading in 
San Francisco?" Reading Teacher, XI (April, 1958), 217-23. 
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time to time. Other reports, such as those of Wiltse 19 and Cooke JO 
also stress the value of workshops as measures to secure improve- 
ment. 

School officials who are eager to provide a school-wide develop- 
mental reading program usually follow a carefully worked out plan. 
An excellent plan is described by Freudenreich. He recommends that 
a small group of persons act as crusaders. A crusader is one who 
launches the crusade, develops interest in it, and, in faculty meetings, 
raises questions which steer the teachers toward an all-school reading 
program. This is in contrast to allowing an uninformed faculty to 
limit the teaching of reading to English classes or remedial-reading 
classes. 21 

All practitioners are agreed that a first step in improving reading 
instruction in any school involves studying reading as it already 
operates in that school. Evaluation by teachers to determine what is 
being done to teach reading and what results are being achieved has 
great value in providing teachers with incentives to alter their teach- 
ing practices. Among the procedures recommended for this purpose 
are the following: 

1. Administering a student questionnaire on reading problems. 

2. Taking an inventory of students' reading interests and habits. 

3. Administering a standardized diagnostic survey test in reading. 

4. Surveying the use of the library. 

5. Surveying the techniques used to improve the skills of normal readers. 

6. Identifying students who need special help. 22 

19. Earle W. Wiltse, "Improving the Quality of Reading Instruction Through- 
out a School System," Better Readers for Our Times, pp. 107-11. Edited by Wil- 
liam S. Gray and Nancy Larrick. International Reading Association Conference 
Proceedings, Vol. I, 1956. New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1956. 

20. Dorothy E. Cooke, "How Staff Members Can Be Aided in Acquiring the 
Understandings Needed in Improving Reading in Various Curriculum Areas," 
Improving Reading in All Curriculum Areas (William S. Gray, Compiler and 
Editor), pp. 223-27. Proceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading Held at 
the University of Chicago, 1952, Vol. XIV. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1952. 

21. Carl J. Freudenreich, "How Can a Junior High School Staff Get a School- 
wide Developmental Program Underway?" Improving Reading in the Junior 
High School, pp. 37-46. Proceedings of Conference, December 13-14, 1956, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, Secondary 
Schools Section. Bulletin 1957, No. 10. Washington 25, D.C: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1957. 

2, Ibid., pp. 41-42. 
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With such information, the staff is prepared to develop a plan to 
guide reading effectively, maintaining strong features shown by the 
survey results and attacking the problems revealed. 

Of course, teachers cannot be expected to revolutionize their in- 
struction overnight. During a period of several years, they will need 
to be given help on each part of the program, one aspect after 
another. They might begin, for instance, with consideration of the 
reading skills common to the school subjects. How can such skills as 
reading for main points, reading for details, and using an appropriate 
rate of reading be developed in English classes? In science? In social 
studies? By such means, staff members will be prepared to analyze 
other common skills used in their fields of study and later to develop 
the more specialized reading skills. 

They may be encouraged also to participate in other activities that 
will help improve their instruction: 

1. Read a book or two devoted to the teaching of reading. 

2. Attend a workshop: preschool, postschool, or conference clinic. 

3. See a classroom demonstration of reading guidance, preferably in 
their own curriculum area. 

4. Develop classroom libraries. 

5. Share in the examination and selection of textbooks in light of the 
reading needs of their own pupils. 

6. Prepare short bulletins indicating how to guide reading in each cur- 
riculum area. 

'7. See films showing the teaching of reading. 

8. Contribute to a chart suggesting when and where various reading skills 
should be developed. 

9. Engage in experimental teaching, perhaps with the services of a re- 
source committee. 

10. Work with the librarian in extending students' reading interests. 

Plans should be made by the staff to appraise the results of their 
experimental program, to ascertain its strengths and weaknesses, and 
to continue to improve it. To the extent that the staff is deeply con- 
cerned with the welfare of its students and develops guidance tech- 
niques in which it believes, it will succeed in using reading as a 
means of broadening and deepening insight in all curriculum areas. 
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CHAPTER V 

The Role of the Home 

BONARO W. OVERSTREET 



Into the home the infant comes, structured for the future but not 
for the present. He brings with him amazing potentialities with 
which to build a web of relationships between himself and his en- 
vironment. But these potentialities are not yet powers, and they will, 
for years, be only rudimentary. In short, the child is; but ahead of 
him lies the lifelong adventure of becoming. 

The home, designed to serve the needs of this complex, slow- 
maturing entity, must be a threefold kind of place. First, it must pro- 
vide a substitute for the security that has been left behind. A home 
that is not a "cuddling place" for the infant and the small child is not 
good enough for him, no matter what its other virtues may be. With- 
in the home, security must underwrite the individual's emergent self- 
consciousness, social consciousness, and self-trust. But, it is never 
enough for the human being to feel exclusively, "I am safe." He must 
be able to convert the comfort of the mother's arms and of the whole 
embracing atmosphere of the home into a threefold assurance: "I be- 
long;" "I am acceptable;" and "I can do. . . ." 

Sheer "cuddling," therefore, and, more broadly, sheer comfort and 
reassurance must progressively become background rather than fore- 
ground elements. They are present: a constant when all is going well; 
an emergency resource when fear, pain, fatigue, self-dislike, or any 
of the multiple forms of grief and loneliness threaten the child. They 
must not be so obtrusive that they either invite the individual to 
accept them as a substitute for what can be won only by the risks and 
strains of growing or, by their smothering presence, become one 
more force against which he must stubbornly pit himself if he is to 
win independence. 

In addition to being a "cuddling place" and a "hideaway," the 
home must be a "trying-out place" within which the individual must, 

77 
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by manifold, nondisastrous experimentation, have a chance to learn 
'what makes things tick, 'what can be done 'with what, who he is, and 
what the rules of human enterprise are. 

In its third aspect, the home must serve as an "anteroom" to the 
universe. It must, in effect, say, "Corne on in," but the invitation 
must be directed with discrimination and in terms of a value system. 
In its role as "hospitality center," the home can be as wide as the 
range of persons, questions, ideas, interests, problems, and viewpoints 
that are welcomed within it. 

There is also the reverse aspect of the "anteroom" function of the 
home. Not only does the world come into the home but each indi- 
vidual goes out of it: carried, at first, or trundled in a carriage; then 
taking a few steps within a guarded area; and then striding off on 
his own to return at evening and, in time, to return only once in a 
while, or not at all. 

His mind, moreover, must also "stride off" and seek its own en- 
counters with both reality and ambiguity. His mind must come to 
the point where it can earn its own sustenance and set up its own 
abode, carrying into this abode much that has proved of worth in the 
intellectual "house of his fathers," to which it can now return only 
as a guest, or as an heir, but not as a dependent. 

To see how amazing the "commonplace" pattern of human growth 
is, we can study the pattern of any basic line of development: for 
example, the one which has to do with the body's nourishment. 

The infant at the mother's breast becomes, in a few years, the child 
at the family table a child learning to handle his spoon, fork, and 
knife; to ask for what he wants; to pass food to others; not to demand 
more than his share; not to be finicky or gluttonous; and to combine 
the experience of eating with social interchange through both "small" 
talk and "large" talk. 

In a few more years, he becomes the child going through the line 
in the school cafeteria; the teen-ager at a supper dance; the grown-up 
who can, without disintegrating stress, snatch a hasty lunch at a 
drugstore counter, receive guests at his own table, handle the ameni- 
ties of a public banquet, adjust to a diet prescribed by his doctor, and 
enjoy exploring the restaurants of a foreign city. 

All along the way, he is taking in the food his body needs. In addi- 
tion to this, what he is doing at each stage of development becomes 
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more varied and more intricately "meshed in" with the experience 
of being both uniquely himself and a member of society. 

Thus, the nourishment of the body is carried forward through 
stage after stage. Similarly, the progressive nourishment of the 
psyche illustrates that the child is, but has ahead of him the lifelong 
adventure of becoming. 

We may seem to have taken a very round-about way of coming to 
the subject of reading in the home. But whether we are thinking of 
the home as a "cuddling place," a "trying-out place," or an "ante- 
room" to the universe, it will be a finer place for the human being to 
grow in if it is enlarged to encompass the riches of the printed page. 
It should be recognized, however, that far too many homes do not 
offer children these "essentials" particularly in economically de- 
prived communities. 

A book has the power to mean something to each individual, to 
make an intimate unit out of those who read it together, even if one 
of them is still too young to do more than listen. A book also has the 
power to establish, from generation to generation, a continuity of 
common reference. 

While the division will be arbitrary, and perhaps even misleading 
because it puts asunder what belongs together, we yet can explore 
under four headings the service rendered to human growth by read- 
ing in the home: (a) books as mediators, (b) books as property, 
(c) books as makers of an atmosphere, and (d) books as builders of 
the inner resource. 

Books as Mediators 

First, there is the many-sided service which books and other types 
of reading matter perform as mediators or intermediaries between 
the individual as he is and what he is to become; and between the 
individual and his human, nonhuman, and ideational environment. 
The printed page is a kind of letter of introduction, put into our 
hands by those who possess a knowledge, experience, and viewpoint 
which is not ours, and by means of which we can become better ac- 
quainted with the human role that is ours to perform and the setting 
within which we must perform it. 

To illustrate this mediator role of reading materials, I am going to 
draw on my own experience. By the time that I was at the tag end of 
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my elementary education, in a one-room school, and ready to enter 
the diminutive local high school, I began to look forward to college 
with increasing eagerness and tried to imagine, as best I could, what 
college experiences would be like and how I would fit in. 

But I had virtually to make bricks without straw. There was little 
in my immediate environment to help me anticipate the codes of col- 
lege life or to build images of the situations in which the self-I-was- 
to-become would live and move. Except for the high-school teachers 
who came in from the outside, our small farming community had in 
it very few people who had ever been on a college campus; and these 
few w r ere not people to whom I, in my acute shyness, could have 
turned with questions. 

My parents had not only shared my hopes but had also passed on 
to me the invaluable inheritance of their own love of reading and of 
handling ideas. But they had no experience which they could lend me 
as actual content for my dream of the future. 

But there was a book. In retrospect, I know it was even a "good 
book." Written by an English woman named Meade, it was called A 
Sweet Girl Graduate. The residential English college for girls in 
which the story was laid, a college called St. Hilda's, was far re- 
moved from the University of California which I was planning to 
attend. Yet, this was the book which served as chief mediator be- 
ttveen my shy, dreaming, uninformed self and the college self I was 
to become. It led me away from what-I-am-now and where-I-am- 
now and invited me to visualize myself in the situations which the 
story portrayed; and also to appraise the behaviors of the various 
girls who, within these situations, revealed their differing "styles of 
life." 

I read that book over and over until I virtually knew it by heart, 
and, from the stimulus which it offered, I began writing stories of 
my own about college life. These were masterpieces of misconcep- 
tion, so far as details were concerned. I know this because my 
mother saved them and let me read them when I myself was a college 
graduate. Yet, the sort of thinking ahead which my original writings 
represented, and which stemmed directly from one beloved book, 
helped to ease me into my own role, when the time came, as a mem- 
ber of a college-age community. 
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Now we can turn to a different mediator function. I remember a 
series of evenings at home when my husband read aloud to me Ed- 
mund W. Sinnott's The Biology of the Spirit. The book is a "letter 
of introduction" to the inner life of plants and trees. Pine trees, for 
example, have always been favorites of ours. But we have looked at 
them from the outside. Sinnott said to us, in effect, "I want you to 
become acquainted with the 'goal-directed' growth pattern of one 
small pine." And we have, in consequence, felt better acquainted ever 
since with every pine we have come across. 

Or to take another example, we spent an evening recently with a 
woman who, by telling us of her own experiences during several 
months in India, made that member of the family of nations a little 
less a stranger to us. But it was during the several evenings that we 
spent reading aloud together Taya Zinkin's India Changes that we 
could feel ourselves beginning to be acquainted with that land. 

In more ways than we commonly recognize, books perform this 
mediator function. Thus, they introduce us to our cultural ancestors; 
and, in the present world, to people who belong to different races, 
religions, vocations, age groups, and personality types. And home is 
an excellent place for these introductions to be performed: home, 
where what is read can be talked over, re-read, and thought about. 

Very importantly, also, books mediate an acquaintance between 
the child or young person who has not yet developed an integrated 
value system and the richly matured person, alive or dead, who 
seems to have come closer than most of us to knowing what it means 
to accept the fact that the Lord requires of us that we do justly, love 
mercy, and walk humbly. 

Books also mediate an acquaintance between the viewpoints that 
have become our own which, because they have the "logic" of the 
familiar, often seem to us to be absolutely right and naturaland the 
viewpoints of those whom life has differently conditioned or who, 
by reason of their different make-up, have wrestled their way 
through to different conclusions about the meanings of things. Books, 
in brief, have a wonderful power to keep our minds flexible, humble, 
generous, and alert enough to do some measure of justice to human 
existence and to a scheme of things which always requires of us 
what Else Frankel-Brunswick calls "a tolerance for ambiguity." To 
move readily in the world of books, meeting new ones and com- 
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panioning with old, is to move within a goodly company of 
thought-structures. 

Reading materials can, naturally, perform their mediator role re- 
gardless of where they are read. But I would repeat that, to serve this 
function, they are best read in the home, whether by one person in 
private or by members of the family together. For we are dealing 
here with something which goes far deeper and which takes more 
time than a catch-as-catch-can pursuit of facts for immediate use. 
We are dealing with the establishment of mental and emotional inti- 
macies by a means other than that of sustained direct experience. 

Books as Property 

To turn from this first arbitrary division of our unified subject 
matter to our second may seem anticlimactic. For now we are going 
to consider books as property, as possessions. There is every reason 
why we should "love" to own the books we love. They are, in fact, 
well-nigh perfect objects around which children can build a warm, 
legitimate feeling of ownership and, beyond this, respect for the 
property of others and for public property. 

My own childhood self might again be treated as a "case study." 
The home in which I grew up was peculiar in that it was inhabited 
by book-lovers with very few books, and these hard come by. Both 
my parents had, all their lives, been inveterate readers. Both could 
quote, spontaneously and at length, poetry that ranged from folk 
ballads to Shakespeare and the Psalms. But a succession of home- 
steading moves had meant, through the years, a leaving-behind of all 
books save a few; and small-farm income, stretched to cover mortgage 
payments and the needs of three growing children, left little money 
for the buying of books or even for magazine subscriptions. Further, 
our small town had neither a bookstore nor a public library. The 
limited school library and the drastically limited libraries of a few 
book-reading friends were the only resources outside the home; and 
when we could get together enough money to buy a book, we sent 
for it through a mail-order house. Despite these limitations, our home 
was rich indeed compared to those of countless children today. 

So, our home "library" consisted of a few basic books, including 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton's Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, 
several collections of poetry, a few reference books, a very few 
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standard novels, and an odd, thick volume, called Museum of Antiq- 
uity, from which I loved to hear my father read. We had also ac- 
quired a number of children's books, which our parents had somehow 
managed to get for us or which had been sent to us by uncles and 
aunts, and some few books, ranging from the Horatio Alger series to 
books of history and nature study, for which one or another of us had 
got together enough money. In this setting, a book was not some- 
thing to be handled with disregard. It was a cherished possession and 
also, somehow, a badge of belonging to a great tradition which our 
parents, by having the feel of what it meant, were able to make real 
to us, even with limited resources. 

When my sister and I played doll, our dollhouses always had a 
room designated as "the library;" and, in the homes which our day- 
dreaming built for our own future, there was always such a room, 
lined with books from floor to ceiling. 

A slender, green book, called Mother's Fairy Tales,, was the first 
book in my "library." This was followed by Anderson's Fairy Tales, 
Dickens' Christinas Carol and, in time, by various books of fiction 
and nonfiction which reflected the interests and daydreams of my 
growing years. Naturally, it was the content of these books that 
made me read them again and again; but it was my love of this con- 
tent which made me want them as mine. 

In addition to books that belong to the individual indisputably his 
to own and to lend there must, of course, be "family books" that 
belong to all; and among these, books that doubly belong because 
they have been read aloud in the family circle. Such reading aloud 
provides all members of a family with a shared frame of reference. 
Shared work and play, also, naturally provide such a frame of refer- 
ence. But a family that has laughed and wept together over books, 
and that has made a kind of family language out of phrases from 
these books, is in a peculiar sense unified -for the whole life span, 
Even when each member of the family has gone happily off on his 
own, as a grown-up, certain remembered characters and sentences 
from books will continue to belong to them all; and the stories which 
they learned together and which the children, many times, converted 
into games, continue to make them "family" without restricting their 
individual independence. 
In our home, no one person owned Alice in Wonderland^ but we 
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all own it for life. No one of us owned certain books of poetry. The 
Bible was a family Bible. Paradise Lost and Paradise Regained, with 
their fascinating, terrifying illustrations by Gustav Dore, belonged 
to all of us. So did history books and the big dictionary, almost fall- 
ing apart from long use. 

If books are valuable as private property and as family property, 
it stands to reason that they must be respected as borrowed property; 
and the home is certainly the place for such respect to be instilled. I 
would go so far as to say that children who are taught to take good 
care of borrowed books, whether borrowed from another member 
of the family, from a friend, or from a public library, and to return 
them promptly, with thanks, have about as good a foundation as 
they can be given for respecting in general both public property and 
other people's private property. 

One of Edwin Arlington Robinson's characters speaks wryly of 

". . . a time when I had books, and friends 
To borrow my books and set wet glasses on them." 

Countless readers who have happened upon these lines must have 
been moved to fellow feeling. Carelessness with respect to borrowed 
books is devastatingly common among us; and also it is symptomatic 
not altogether unrelated to the leaving of picnic litter in a public 
park or to more violent forms of vandalism. I myself am peculiarly 
grateful for the measure of careful respect for books as other people's 
property and as school property which we were taught in my child- 
hood home. 

Books as Makers of an Atmosphere 

Books as mediators; books as property; next, we can well think of 
books as makers of an atmosphere. In any home in which a good 
book is entertained within an intimate atmosphere of love and honor, 
the book itself enters into a series of significant alliances with ele- 
ments which contribute to the sound growth of human character. 

In another atmosphere, and in connection with such other forms 
of reading matter as we are letting the term "books" stand for, books 
may readily become formidable allies of silence. If there is anyone 
more at ease with silence and less in need of extraneous noise and 
action than a person absorbed in a book, I don't know who that 
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person would be. If there is any place more peaceful than a family 
living room, in the evening, with several different members absorbed 
in books of their own choosing, I don't know what that place would 
be. 

The age in which we live is not one that puts a premium upon 
silence. But the human being who lives in it has his structural roots 
in a far older type of environment: one in which, many times over, 
there was enacted that aloneness which Archibald MacLeish, in his 
American Letter, has compressed into the line, "Here it is one man 
and the wind in the boughs." Thus, the full-rounded process of mak- 
ing experiences our own, not just letting things happen to us, calls 
for a significant measure of silence and privacy. The psalmist, recog- 
nizing that not even God can speak effectively to one who is himself 
always talking, or always on the move, cautioned mankind, "Be still, 
and know that I am God." We might well paraphrase this as well as 
perpetuate it, saying, "Be still, and know that you are yourself." One 
perennial way of being still, and of discovering one's self and one's 
universe in the process, is to be still with the companionship of a 
mind-stretching, heart-stretching book. 

In an atmosphere of emotional content, the printed word, rightly 
loved and honored, becomes an ally of -full-ranging human emotion. 
The life that gets all its stimulus from what is done and said over 
and over in the immediate environment, plus extraneous activities and 
excitements taken on to counteract routine, tends to become a life 
that utilizes less and less of its full emotional capacity. Emotions 
themselves become routinized and tepid. 

All art is, in one way or another, an antidote to the anesthetizing 
influence of the repetitive and the prudent. Art works within man 
to prevent his being changed by the "daily grind" from a creature "a 
little lower than the angels" to what Robert Frost has called "a de- 
cent product of life's ironing out." But the art of the word has, in 
this respect, an extraordinary power. It stimulates the mind by unit- 
ing concept with specific delineation o] the particular. Its range of 
sound-values and rhythm-values is commensurate with the experi- 
ence-range of the species that brought language into being. And it is 
not altogether a foreign language to anyone, but it is a stepping-up 
of the language of everyone's daily exchange with life. Thus, it both 
holds us to the image and event of this earth and sends us ranging 
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into the infinities. In this wild and wonderful process, our emotions 
are denied the lazy luxury of becoming atrophied. 

In a home where books accompany daily living, and where great 
phrases borrowed from books are spontaneously incorporated in 
daily talk, the power to talk, the power to laugh and to weep, to hate 
injustice and cruelty, to extend compassion to "the least of these," 
and to be unembarrassed in the presence of the unknown and the 
sublime is likely to develop in the dimensions of both depth and 
height as the years pass. 

Again, reading when combined in appropriate measure with di- 
rect experience is an ally of creative imagination. It gives the mind 
more materials with which to work in shaping its own peculiar "new 
heaven and a new earth." Also, and this is vastly important, it lets 
that mind have fun with reality: taking liberties with the obvious; 
making new juxtapositions out of established elements. One inalien- 
able right of the human mind, we might say, is to seek out its own 
reasons for being surprised; its own ways of preventing the wonder- 
ful from being trimmed down to the mold of the obvious. We might 
even borrow, here, an image from James Stephens' The Crock of 
Gold and say that the mind must be allowed to walk out in broad 
daylight, if it wants to, looking for a god, and not caring what hap- 
pens on the way. 

Three types of reading in the home, which I take to mean both 
reading by choice and reading at leisure, render special service to the 
living imagination. One is the type that constantly opens out the un- 
known beyond the known, the unseen beyond the seen; the type 
which encourages what William James called "the habit of ... not 
taking the usual for granted, of making conventionalities fluid 

again " Books in wide variety and geared to all age groups render 

this service: from those that open up new vistas of the natural world 
to those that open up vistas of history and philosophy. 

The second type cannot be defined by subject matter. It has to do 
with levels of comprehension. One mighty privilege extended to chil- 
dren in a home where parents are readers, and talkers about what 
they read, is that of listening in on adulthood and being pulled to- 
ward it by interest. 

Many of you will doubtless recall a book which, some twenty 
years ago, the public welcomed with heartfelt affection: T* H, 
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White's The Sword in the Stone, a fictional account of King Arthur's 
boyhood within a home where both words and deeds were of a 
character to stretch his growing imagination to the uttermost. In 
that home, Merlyn was a welcome presence; and much of the adult 
talk went on at the level where he placed it. It was talk that explored 
the mysteries and meanings of things. 

The Wart by which name the future King Arthur was called 
was not compelled to listen to grown-up conversations. He chose to 
listen because their content made life exciting and made the world an 
exciting place in which to be alive: 

. . . He did not like the grown-ups who talked down to him like a baby, 
but the ones who just went on talking in their usual way, leaving him to 
leap along in their wake, jumping at meanings, guessing, clutching at 
known words, and chuckling at complicated jokes as they suddenly 
dawned. He had the glee of the porpoise then, pouring and leaping through 
strange seas. 1 

Perhaps I feel strongly about this right of the child to reach up 
toward adulthood because it was so rich a privilege of my own child- 
hood. To take one example, I had the experience of hearing my par- 
ents read aloud to each other, and talk over not as a "lesson" for 
childrenthe Constitution of the United States and the Declaration 
of Independence. This may be one reason why I am still reaching up 
toward the meaning and human promise embodied in these docu- 
ments. 

The third type of reading, which keeps the imagination free, 
simply eludes definition. It embraces a whole "library" of books, no 
one of which could have been predicted before it came to pass as a 
miracle wrought by man. We can predict that books on a wide, 
solid range of subjects history, economics, science, and the rest 
will continue to come from the press. We can predict that, in spite of 
changing "schools," there will continue to appear novels, poems, and 
dramas in which old themes will be made old-new, because these 
themes are hardy perennials in life itself. But how would one predict 
in advance the capacity of the universe to produce Lewis CarrolPs 
Alice in Wonderland, James Thurber's The Seal in the Bedroom, 
Kenneth Graham's The Wind in the Willows, Clarence Day's This 

i. T. H. White, The Sword m the Stone, p. 51. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1939. 
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Simian World, Giovanni Guareschi's The Little World of Don 
Camillo, E. B. White's Charlotte's Web, or Florence Coblentz' The 
Blue Cat? 

Then, in the fourth place, books are allies of the power to com- 
municate. It is no secret, in this psychological age, that the person 
who is underprivileged with respect to this power is handicapped in 
both emotional and practical terms. Language is man's most distinc- 
tive tool for building both selfhood and society. The person for 
whom it never became other than a clumsy tool, awkwardly used in 
the service of commonplace experiences, is a kind of exile from the 
human adventure. And back of such a person, all too often, is a home 
where reading had scant place. 

In Amy Lowell's "The Day That Was That Day," a fagged New 
England farm woman, keeping house for a taciturn old father, tries 
to explain to a chance visitor the terrible flatness of a life which has 
brought her to the brink of suicide: 

"I wish I loved somethin', Rachel." 

"Bless your heart, Child, don't you love yer Father?" 

"I suppose so. But he don't mean nothm' to me. 

He don't say nothin' I want to hear. 

My ears is achin' to hear words, 

Words like what's written in books, 

Words that would make me all bright like a Spring day. 

I lie awake nights 

Thinkin' o' hearin' things, . . ." 2 

It is not too far a cry from this New England woman who tried to 
commit suicide to an actual seventeen-year-old boy, living in New 
York City's lower East Side, who committed murder the boy whose 
case the psychiatrist, William Wertham, reports in Dark Legend. He 
killed his foreign-born mother with 'whom he could not communicate 
partly because she had never bothered to learn English, partly be- 
cause she had no interest or attention to give to his problem of trying 
to make a life for himself. 

Where there is no language in which vision can be embodied and 
shared, vision will be lost; and where there is no vision, both the indi- 
vidual and "the people" perish. 

2. Amy Lowell, "The Day That Was That Day," in Selected Poerns, p. 152. 
Boston: Houghton MifEin, 1928. 
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Where books perform their proper role, it is not only talk at the 
family table which benefits but also that "conversation with the self," 
which we call thinking. In his study of Justice Cordozo, Beryl Levy 
writes of the crises that take place "on the quiet landscapes of the 
mind." Wherever such landscapes of the mind are made eventful by 
the thoughts that move through them, we can be sure the individual 
has at his command words with which to communicate with himself 
as well as with others. To the extent that he is thus privileged, he is 
likely to be free from disastrous "bottled up" emotions and from 
thoughts that die still-born, to become an inner corruption. 

Books as Builders of the Inner Resource 

This point brings us to the fourth function performed by books: 
that of helping to build the individual's inner resource. Because, 
today, we tend to live and move in crowds and to think of "advan- 
tages" for our children in terms of their experiences in groups, we 
almost forget that the only living unit is still the individual, and that 
it is still the individual who takes the impact of life. 

The experiences, happy and unhappy, which we have by two and 
two, or by hundreds and thousands, we still must assimilate one by 
one. To remind ourselves of how true this is, we have only to sit in 
with a roomful of people devoted to exploring "group process." It is 
the individual who makes what he can of the situation with the re- 
sources at his command; and when these fail him, proving inadequate 
to the criss-crossing stresses within the group, it is within the indi- 
vidual that tensions mount. 

To the extent that an individual has taken into himself and made 
his own the long tradition of man's trying to learn about life, he has 
at his command, in times of emotional need, examples to follow till 
he gets his own bearings; phrases with which to set standards for him- 
self ("an unexamined life is not worth living. . . ," "with malice to- 
ward none; with charity for all. . , ."); and a veritable "cloud of wit- 
nesses" to keep him company. 

There is a further aspect of this inner resource; but I find it easier 
to illustrate than to define. I remember a spring day, for example, 
when my husband and I were driving on a long road which wound 
a gentle river between green meadows in whigh ther? were 
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sheep and young lambs. It would have been almost abnormal for us, 
coming from the type of homes in which we grew up, not to have 
enriched this experience by remembering, 

The Lord is my shepherd: I shall not want. 
He maketh me to lie down in green pastures; he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul, . . . 

Words many centuries old were ours to make new and personal, 
but with the feeling in us of the centuries stretching back. 

I remember a very different occasion when a truly good man 
whom we know, a judge of a court, was telling us of a case where 
his understanding of the defendant reached a point where the passing 
of an inescapable sentence became an agony for him. I watched his 
face as he talked, saw the marks of suffering on it ... and remem- 
bered what Euripides had to say some twenty-five hundred years 
ago: 

"Wisdom is full of pity; and thereby 
We pay for too much pity with much pain." 

Finally, I remember a night when I was at Grand Central Station 
in New York, waiting for a train on which I hoped my husband was 
returning from Chicago. As I strained to see as far as I could down 
the ramp, to where people were beginning to get off the train and 
stream up toward the station, I found that I was suddenly identifying 
myself with another woman, far away and long ago. I remembered a 
poem from the Chinese Book of Odes, translated by Helen Waddell, 
a poem about a woman waiting in her garden for the return of the 
man she loved: 

Down in the withered grasses something stirred; 
I thought it was a footfall that I heard. 

Then a grasshopper chirred. 
I climbed the hill just as the new moon showed, 
I saw him coming on the southern road. 

My heart laid down its load. 

I saw him comingmy own husband up the ramp. "My heart laid 
down its load.'* 

How shall we describe this peculiar resource that belongs to us 
when words that we have loved in books, and loved for many years, 
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return to heighten the significance of our own experience? It is, cer- 
tainly, a resource that makes us feel both more vividly alive in the 
present and more deeply meshed into the human race: a species that 
has been moved by the same emotions, world without end. 

An architect of our acquaintance has told us that he, from the 
vantage point provided by his own work, sees three signs of the rein- 
tegration of the American family. One sign is that people are wanting 
bigger kitchens again: family kitchens, not the strictly efficient 
"laboratory kitchens" which were the ideal not so many years ago. 
A second sign is the coming in of the "family room" in contrast to 
both the old-fashioned formal parlor kept for special occasions only 
and the strictly adult living room set up for receiving guests. The 
third sign is that people are again asking for plenty of bookcases. 

If this sign means what it seems to mean, reading is returning to 
the family circle there to endow life, once more, with the peculiar 
riches of the word. If this is indeed true, if this is the trend, we can 
dare to believe that we are living, not in the dark days of our cul- 
ture's decline, but on the margin of a new period of man's spiritual 
pioneering. 
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CHAPTER VI 

The Role of the Community 
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The preceding chapter has presented facts regarding the role of 
the home in facilitating the pupil's development in and through read- 
ing. This chapter deals with the relationship of different types of 
communities to the reading program: the impact of the community 
on the school and the effects of the school reading program on the 
community. 

How does a community influence the pupil's growth in and 
through reading? This question calls for an understanding of the 
complexities of the community in which the pupil lives: geographical 
area; socioeconomic levels within the community; school attainments 
of the citizens; and types of culture represented in the community. 
Furthermore, within most communities there are different "publics" 
income, occupational, social, ethnic, racial, and other groups whose 
needs and attitudes require evaluation by educational leaders. In some 
instances community attitudes support the growth of pupils in and 
through reading; in other instances, they interfere. 

Since World War II, both the school and the community have 
shown a significantly increased emphasis on possible ways of improv- 
ing reading abilities. First, state, county, and local school systems 
have initiated continuous in-service programs for teachers, have ap- 
pointed supervisors and consultants on reading, and have established 
reading-clinic services. Second, institutes on reading, first provided 
in a teachers' college in 1934, now are well attended in every section 
of the country. Third, more attention has been given to reading at 
the national level by professional organizations of superintendents, 
supervisors, principals, librarians, and teachers. Fourth, reading or- 
ganizations, such as the International Reading Association, have 
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grown rapidly. Fifth, progress has been made in meeting the reading 
needs of the superior student. Sixth, industrial leaders, businessmen, 
and housewives in increasing numbers are enrolling in Great Books 
courses, speed-reading programs, and basic-skills courses. Seventh, 
millions of rural people have new or improved library facilities as a 
result of federal-state-local financing, especially through the Library 
Services Act. Perhaps more emphasis has been placed on how to read 
than on the improvement of the reading diet, but action is being 
taken. 

In this chapter it will be demonstrated that the community has an 
enormous influence on the reading program in the schools, depend- 
ing somewhat on the degree of congruity between school and com- 
munity. In general, there is substantial support for the following 
statements: 

1. Parents tend to have high expectations of the school. 

2. Parents have high aspirations for their children, more than half of the 
heads of families expecting to send their children to college. 

3. Parents with adequate incomes tend to have more favorable attitudes 
toward the school, to have higher expectations of the school, and to do 
more reading of cultural value. 

4. Pupils from homes of favorable socioeconomic status tend to have bet- 
ter attitudes toward the school. 

5. Positive attitudes of parents toward the school tend to increase with 
the number of parent-school interactions, 

6. While most parents tend to be satisfied with the schools, a significant 
percentage of them want more attention given to reading instruction. 

7. The amount of reading done in a community is positively related to 
years of formal education as well as to socioeconomic status and, there- 
fore, is reflected in the attitudes and experiences which pupils take to 
the classroom. 

8. Press associations and publishers of books, magazines, and newspapers 
continuously stimulate increasing attention to reading as a topic of inter- 
est to both children and adults, thereby enhancing the possibilities of 
wholesome interaction between the communities and their schools. 

Community Concern -for the Three R's 

COMMUNITY INFLUENCE ON THE SCHOOLS ^ 

Since World War II, press associations have learned that education 
ranks with world politics as a major concern of our citizens. One of 
the many topics spotlighted by mass media is that of reading instruc- 
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tion. While national defense needs have shifted some of the high- 
lighting to science, including mathematics, there has been no signif- 
icant waning of interest in what the schools are doing about reading 
instruction. 

In popular weekly news magazines Time, for example education 
is indexed along with foreign news, national affairs, and science. Dur- 
ing the past decade, the Saturday Evening Post, Changing Times, 
Saturday Review, and Atlantic Monthly have kept pace with reader 
interest by publishing an increasing number of constructive articles 
on reading. 1 

But reading instruction has been only one concern of our national 
community. Magazine articles have ranged from "The Truth about 
the Teacher Crisis" 2 to "Measuring the I.Q. Tests"; 3 from "How 
Good Are Our Schools?" 4 to "Are European Schools Better than 
Ours?" 5 from "Children Scare Me!" 6 to "What a Good High School 
Should Do." 7 

In the minds of the public, as well as of educators, the three R's 
are considered the fundamentals of education. But, over the years, 
reading has been placed first in order of importance. During the 
1954 furor over the role of phonics in the teaching of reading, John 
Haverstick reported: 

Of all the angry engagements which have characterized the battle of the 
three R's, none has been more loudly noted than the struggle over the 
teaching of reading, the basic R of the three. 8 

1. David G. Wittels, "Schools: Are We Failing Our Children?" Saturday 
Evening Post, CCXXVI (March <5, 1954), 26-27 ff- (March 13, 1954), 36 flf. See 
also, Robert U. Jameson and E. Gillet Ketchum, "Common Sense about Chil- 
dren's Reading," Saturday Evening Post, CCXXVIII (April 7, 1956), 23 fT. 

2. George B. Leonard, Jr., "The Truth about the Teacher Crises," Look, XX, 
February 21, 1956. 

3. David Wechsler, "Measuring the I.Q. Test," New York Times Magazine, 
January 20, 1957, pp. 17 ff, 

4. Paul E. Elicker, "How Good Are Our Schools?" Colliers, CXXXIII (June 
ii, 1954), 78-83. 

5. "Are European Schools Better than Ours?" Changing Times, XII (June, 
1958) , 37-38. 

6. James A. Maxwell, "Children Scare Me ' Saturday Evening Post, CCXXX 
(March 8, 1958), 24-25 fT. 

7. 'What a Good High School Should Do," Changing Times, IX (February 



8. John Haverstick "The ABCs of the Battle over the Three R's " Saturday 
Review, XXXVII (September 1 1, 1954) , 15. 
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Over the years, groups in the national, state, and local jurisdictions 
have set up organizations for considering the problems of public 
education. One of the most recent ventures was the National Citi- 
zens Council for Better Schools (1956-59), and its predecessor, the 
National Gtizens Commission for the Public Schools. This group 
urged co-operation with school authorities in answering three fun- 
damental questions: 

r. How important do we, as a community, consider training in these skills 
[the three R's] in relation to the rest of the school program? 

2. Does the emphasis given them in our schools correspond roughly to the 
importance placed on them by the community? 

3. Are our children learning to use these skills competently enough to 
succeed in local business? To master college and university studies? 
To become effective citizens? 9 

In our democratic society, the community does influence the 
child's development in and through reading. However, the crucial 
issues in education often are clouded by uninformed critics who 
arouse parents and others by an overuse of journalistic histrionics. 
Nevertheless, these groups have appraised education, and the results 
of their combined efforts have led to improvements therein. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES 

Citizen groups have called attention to the need for greater pro- 
vision for individual differences. How to identify and to provide for 
individual differences within the school and classroom has been an 
issue in education since the organization of graded schools was firmly 
established early in the nineteenth century. After that time, tradi- 
tional education tended to be equated with regimented instruction. 
While William T. Harris was superintendent of schools in St. Louis 
(1867-80), he waged an almost ceaseless war against the lock step 
in education. 10 

Although regimented instruction remains as a traditional pattern 
in too many schools and classrooms, this issue has been passed over 
by most of the critics of education. In fact, a recent reviewer stated 

9. What Should Our Schools Accomplish? p. 38. New York: National Citizens 
Commission for Public Schools, 1955. 

10. Emmett A, Betts, foundations of Reading Instruction, pp. 36-37. New 
York: American Book Co., 1957 (revised). 
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flatly: "The practice of dividing primary reading classes into three 
groups has evolved because the whole-word method failed to reach 
the whole class." 11 

In his report of the Citizens' School Study Council, Fairfield, Con- 
necticut, John Hersey gave first order of importance to "each at his 
own speed." 12 His committee was of the opinion: "This is both the 
strongest and weakest point in modern American public education." 
The strength of the concept "each at his own speed," they reported, 
was the promise of equal opportunity for all, but the weakness re- 
sulted from failure to apply it to all areas of the curriculum. 

Since 1930, educators have been increasingly concerned with dif- 
ferentiated instruction, especially in reading. Individualized reading 
was first introduced during the early i93o's. Before that time there 
was considerable experimenting with different plans for grouping 
pupils within the classroom for so-called basic reading instruction: 
grouping by levels of achievement, grouping in terms of interests, 
grouping to meet specific word perception and thinking needs. In 
the beginning, grouping was used as a means of helping the low 
achievers. Later, attention was directed to the high achievers the 
gifted or superior pupils. Now, leaders in education are concerned 
with different plans to provide equal learning opportunities for all 
pupils. 

THE ABILITY TO THINK 

Community groups have sometimes criticized the lack of provision 
for stimulating experience that will foster the ability to think clearly. 
One of the basic goals of reading instruction is to teach pupils how 
to think in reading situations. In fact, psychologists have demon- 
strated that reading is, basically, a thinking process. They point out 
that phonics and other word-perception skills are learned so they 
can be used automatically, leaving the reader free to think about 
what he is reading. It is equally important to note that interests 

11. Mary Johnson, "CBE's Reference Corner," Council -for Basic Education 
Bulhtin } W (October, 1959), 10-13. 

12. John Hersey, "Why Do Students Bog Down on the First R?" Life, XXXVI 
(May 24, 1954), 136-40 ff. 
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"take the pupil to reading," with a result that the interests are them- 
selves developed systematically in the school program. 13 

One of the first researchers to examine the relationship between 
reading and mental processes was Edward L, Thorndike. In 1917, he 
reported: 

It seems to be a common opinion that reading (understanding the mean- 
ing of printed words) is a rather simple compounding of habits. Each word 
or phrase is supposed, if known to the reader, to call up its sound and 
meaning, and the series of word or phrase meanings is supposed to be, or 
easily transmitted into, the total thought. It is perhaps more exact to 
say that little attention has been paid to the dynamics whereby a series 
of words whose meanings are known singly produces knowledge of the 
meaning of a sentence or paragraph. 14 

A frequent concern of citizens centers on items within the total 
reading process. During the last hundred years, communities have be- 
come distressed periodically over the teaching of phonics. 15 While 
phonic skills are crucial in learning to read, the concern has tended 
to obscure equally important goals, especially teaching the child to 
think about many issues present in his culture. 

In spite of some criticisms and perhaps because of others, the 
schools have made gains which do influence the child's development 
in and through reading. First, during the past thirty-five years, most 
schools have given systematic guidance in the interpretation of cur- 
rent events. Second, for at least twenty years, elementary- and 
secondary-school programs have included more and more help on 
semantics, critical reading, and comprehension learnings. Third, sub- 
stantial progress has been made in programs for the gifted, with in- 
creasing support from the community. Fourth, a beginning has been 
made on the introduction of pupils to "primary sources of our cul- 
ture" and on an understanding of the process of reasoning rather 

13. Emmett A. Betts, "Research on Reading as a Thinking Process," Journal 
of Educational Research,L (September, 1956), 1-15. 

14. Edward L. Thorndike, "Reading as Reasoning; A Study of Mistakes in 
Paragraph Reading," Journal of Educational Psychology, VIII (June, 1917) 
323-32. 

15. Nila B. Smith, American Reading Instruction. New York; Silver Burdett 
& Co., 1934. 
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than on the mere memorization of facts. These and other gains have 
been made largely with the help of scholars, distinguished citizens, 
and a minority "public" within the community, 

Popular Concern over the Teaching of Phonics 
Probably more has been written on phonics as a factor in word 
perception than on any other facet of reading instruction. Phonics 
instruction has a long history and, currently, is a controversial topic. 
Inasmuch as expressions of opinion and prejudice are much more 
frequent than documented statements, it would appear that discus- 
sions of this issue generate more heat than light. 

Much of the recent controversy over phonics was brought to a 
high emotional pitch by the publication of Why Johnny Can't Read. 
With supreme confidence, the author told his readers that "learning 
to read means learning to sound out words." 16 This author stated 
that if we teach the child what each letter stands for, he can read. 
This concept is, of course, in contradiction to the concepts of read- 
ing embraced by leading educators quoted in this chapter. Further- 
more, the author's lay readers could not check on false statements, 
such as "texts are all carefully written so that every teacher in the 
land is shielded from any information about how to teach children 
anything about letters and sounds." 17 Nevertheless, this book was on 
the best-seller lists indicating widespread interest and gave leaders 
in education opportunities to correct misunderstandings and to en- 
gender an interest in wholesome practices. 

On the controversy over sight reading versus phonics, John Her- 
sey reported: 

In concern over reading failures and mediocrities, parents in many 
parts of the country have begun to blame sight reading and to clamor for 
a "return to phonetics." 

Our committee is satisfied that we cannot, in the light of what has been 
learned about how children's minds work, go back to the alphabet method 
or to the excessive sight-reading method, which works well for most 
beginners. 18 

Some reading specialists and other educators have interpreted the 
above statement as an approval of the so-called word, or sight, 

16. Rudolph Flesch, Why Johnny Can't Read and What To Do about It, 
p. 21. New York: Harper & Bros., 1955. 

17. Ibid., p. 12. 18. John Hersey, op. cit., p. 144. 
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method of teaching beginning reading. This point of view would be 
challenged by scholars, especially by experimental psychologists. 

The heated controversy over phonics is bringing about changes 
in the reading programs of many schools. First, organized com- 
munity groups, especially parents, have insisted that school boards 
and educators review their phonics programs or initiate phonic in- 
struction. For example, the Committee of Parents for Better Educa- 
tion in one of our largest metropolitan areas requested the adoption 
of a particular phonics system; the issue is not yet settled. Second, 
publishers of basic textbooks in reading have been urged by both 
teachers and organized groups to do more about phonics. 

Conmmnity Forces Influencing Reading Habits 
Although the adult reader may regard himself as a free agent, able 
to select printed matter at will, he is to a considerable extent at the 
mercy of community forces of which he may be totally unaware. 
By identifying and understanding these forces, we can hope to dis- 
cover a strategy for promoting reading and for mitigating those 
forces which tend to debase it. 

COMMUNITY INSTITUTIONS WHICH PROMOTE READING 

The school The public expects its schools to make the teaching 
of reading one of its central objectives. The extent to which the 
schools have succeeded in achieving this objective, as revealed in a 
careful analysis of the reading ability of today's adults, was reported 
by Gray as follows: ". . . somewhat less than half of our adult popu- 
lation still read below the ninth-grade level. Of this number, approx- 
imately a third are functionally illiterate, that is, unable to read at 
the fifth-grade level." 19 In other words, our schools succeed in teach- 
ing the rudiments of reading to most individuals, but a large number 
of those who can engage in the reading act function at a low level. 

The school's responsibility does not end, however, in teaching the 
child how to read. Part of the task of teaching reading is to develop 
the inclination to read and to develop discrimination in the selection 
of reading matter. Most Americans are neither avid nor discrimi- 
nating readers. This is not a contemporary phenomenon, a product 

19. William S. Gray, "How Well Do Adults Read?" in Adult Reading, pp. 
51-52. Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, 
Part II, Chicago: Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1956, 
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of television, or of some other recent innovation. But, whatever the 
cause, many of our children and youth read very little. 

If one hopes that our children value reading more highly than their 
elders, McCullough's data on the out-of-school activities of fifth- 
graders are disheartening. Only 48 per cent of the children in the top 
socioeconomic group reported in their week-long logs having done 
some reading; even fewer, only 25 per cent and 26 per cent, respec- 
tively, of those in the bottom and middle socioeconomic groups had 
devoted any time to reading. 20 

We are forced to the conclusion that, despite their sincere con- 
cern and efforts, our schools have not succeeded in liquidating func- 
tional illiteracy or in awakening a love for reading among the ma- 
jority of pupils. 

The library. The libraries in this country play a significant role 
in the intellectual life of their communities. Modern libraries seek to 
stimulate reading through providing open shelves for browsing, 
book displays, bulletin boards, special exhibits of manuscripts and 
prints, counseling of individual readers, children's story hours, tele- 
vision programs, and the like. 21 

A great deal is known about the extent to which the public library 
serves the people and in what ways. It is estimated that the public 
library serves about a quarter of the adult public and half of the 
children; however, a smaller number than this make frequent use of 
the library. Those in the upper socioeconomic brackets use the li- 
brary more than those in lower socioeconomic brackets; the young, 
more than the elderly. Berelson has described the various interests of 
patrons of public libraries as reflected by the types of books selected. 

Nearly half the books borrowed are juvenile, and nearly two-thirds of 
the total circulation is fiction . . . many more recent ones [volumes] than 
old ones. . . . The number of classics circulated by the library is steady, 
bnt extremely small. . , . Only a relatively few persons use the card cata- 
logue with any regularity or rely upon the librarian for reading guidance. 
. . * librarians have had little effect upon the reading tastes and inter- 

20. Constance M. McCullough, "A Log of Children's Out-of-School Activi- 
ties," Elementary School Journal, LVin (December, 1957), 157-65. 

21. Grace T. Stevenson, "The Role of the Public Library in Adult: Reading/ 7 
in Adult Reading, op. cit., chap. v. 
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ests of the adult public [They] have much greater Influence on the 

reading of children, 22 

THE PUBLISHING INDUSTRY 

Perhaps the most assiduous promoters of reading are publishers 
and distributors of books, including bookstores, newsstands, book 
clubs, and subscription agencies. The low estate of books in the 
United States is reflected by the relatively small size of the pub- 
lishing industry. The solvency of publishing and bookselling is per- 
enially precarious. 23 In terms of number of book titles published per 
annum, the United States lags behind the U.S.S.R., Japan, Great 
Britain, and Germany, and if these figures are computed in terms of 
number of titles per capita, the United States ranks twenty-sixth 
among the nations of the world. In terms of number of bookshops 
per capita, the United States ranks fifteenth. 24 

Social Conditions Influencing Reading Habits 
Reading habits are sensitive to circumstances and pressures of the 
social milieu. Reading in the Colonial period of our country, for 
example, was confined almost entirely to biblical literature and re- 
ligious tracts. In a corresponding manner, the reading habits of any 
age grow out of the demands of life and out of man's interpretation 
of community needs. 

TECHNOLOGICAL INNOVATION 

The cultural revolutions caused by technological developments 
furnish particularly dramatic illustrations of the impact of social con- 
ditions upon reading habits. The flood of scientific discoveries, labor- 
saving inventions, and geographic exploration rooted in the indus- 
trial revolution gave men everywhere a new appreciation of the 
significance of knowledge. Scientific facts and theories revealed utili- 

22. A detailed report is contained in Bernard Berelson. The Library's Public. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1949. 

23. G. Benjamin Curtis, "How Bad Is the Big Book Business?'* Saturday Re- 
view, XXXVII (October 9, 1954), 11, 32. See also Alan Dutscher, "The Book 
Business in America," Contemporary Issues, V (April-May, 1954), 38-58. 

24. Borsenverein des deutschen Buchhandels, Buch cmd Euchhandel in Zahlen, 
pp. 37-38 (Frankfurt am Main: Borsenverein des deutschen Buchhandels, 1958) ; 
Umsco Courier, X (February, 1957), 32. 
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tarian possibilities that captured their imagination and enthusiasm. 
Francis Bacon's concept of knowledge as power was considered as 
axiomatic. Knowledge was popularized at a furious pace during the 
nineteenth century through various avenues: inexpensive newspapers 
and magazines, books imported from abroad, bookstores stocked 
with American-published books, and public and private libraries. 
Many volumes were read which the Colonial forebears would have 
condemned as worldly or immoral. 

An entirely different effect upon reading habits has been wrought 
by present technological revolution, of which motion pictures, radio, 
and television are the chief agents. These new devices have strikingly 
altered the pattern of education and recreation of the American com- 
munity. The changes have not been consistently unfavorable to 
reading. Informal reports of librarians reveal that a popular motion 
picture may bring a rush of requests for the book upon which the 
film has been based. Radio has turned some of its audience to read- 
ing, and so has television. However, in study after study, television 
ownership has been reported as adversely affecting readership. 25 

Judged either from the standpoint of the individual's personal 
growth or in terms of the development of our culture, reading was 
probably never more essential. Those who rely chiefly upon televi- 
sion to keep abreast of the world and for leisure cannot be expected 
to have either a comprehensive or accurate knowledge of the world 
and its cultural treasures, nor a grasp of those human values and 
relationships which are the foundation of civilization. It may be 
argued that a reader will not necessarily achieve them, either. How- 
ever, it cannot be denied that printed matter offers greater compre- 
hensiveness in scope, greater systematization, and wider opportunity 
for selection than does television. A good reader is almost certain to 
acquire knowledge and values which are more representative of life 
than a casual reader who is addicted to television. For example, the 
printed page alone lends itself to reviewing, checking, marginal nota- 
tion, and the like. Freed from audience reactions, the reader can 
respond spontaneously, adapting his rate of response to a passage to 
his own mood, need, or rate of thinking. 

25. Leo Bogart, "Magazines since the Rise of Television," Joumalis?n Quarterly, 
XXXIII (Spring, 1956), 153-66; Donald W. Johnson, "Television Set Ownership 
and Public Library Use," Wilson Library Bulletin, XXIX (March, 1955) 533-34 
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PRESSURE GROUPS AND CENSORSHIP 

From ancient times the community has controlled what is read 
through censorship. In modern democratic societies, pressure groups 
have taken the lead in bringing about the banning of allegedly harm- 
ful publications. The aim of censorship is, typically, to protect so- 
ciety from political and moral subversion; hence printed matter 
which is deemed seditious or obscene has been the commonest target 
of pressure groups. 

Pressure groups employ a variety of methods. They may enter a 
protest with the offending publisher, bookseller, librarian, or school 
board-a protest which may be courteous and respectful or which 
may approximate intimidation. A pressure group may threaten a 
bookstore or newsstand with boycott. It may seek censorship by 
applying various forms of pressure upon government officials or 
elected representatives to influence executive action or legislation. 

Although a group has every right to express its views concerning 
the merits of a publication, an atmosphere of intimidaion is not con- 
ducive to good reading or to good education, nor is it consistent with 
the preservation of a free society. Furthermore, censorship does not 
solve the very problems for which it is designed. Thus, a trade book 
which is banned in one region not only becomes an eagerly sought- 
after smuggler's item in that region but, elsewhere, it may become at 
once a best seller. It should be clear that dedication and education, 
not prohibition of allegedly objectionable printed matter, will bring 
about that state of civic and moral virtue which is the ultimate goal 
of those who favor, and those who oppose, censorship, 

SOCIAL CLIMATE 

Foregoing portions of this chapter suggest that book-learning is 
not revered in the United States as it is in certain other cultures. 
Various students of our culture have attempted to diagnose the con- 
dition and have published their findings. Among the limiting factors 
which they point to are the overextension of popular sovereignty, 
the vulgarization of life through commercial materialism, and the 
decline of moral standards; 26 an undermining of community and 

26. Alan Valentine, The A%e of Conformity. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co,, 
'954- 
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authority; 27 an erosion of man's belief in the ability to give sustained 
attention to learning and our rejection of any hierarchy of values; 28 
and our equally firm rejection of the possibilities of individual au- 
tonomy in favor of the goals of conformity and adjustment. 29 Recog- 
nition of the existence of such factors is the first step in arresting 
our drift toward intellectual mediocrity of which the comparative- 
ly low state of readership is but a symptom. The standards and 
practices of our society are not static, and recent trends can still be 
reversed, 

The Community School 

During recent times, increasing attention has been given to the 
concept of the community school. In 1945, Seay applied the term 
community school to "a school that has two distinctive emphases- 
service to the entire community, not merely to the children of 
school age; and discovery, development, and use of resources of the 
community as part of the educational facilities of the school." 30 In 
Holtville, Alabama, for example, the pupil has not only systematic 
instruction in reading but also makes systematic use of his language 
skills in reporting on such activities as treating peach trees for borers. 

Many school staffs have systematically studied community-cen- 
tered educational activities and have made long-range plans for closer 
relations with the community. In Waco, Texas, for example, a well- 
organized program for using community resources is in operation as 
one phase of a broad program of school-and-community relations. 
This program includes a classified file of selected resource persons in 
the community, a survey of the community for vocational guidance 
purposes, excursions to local business firms and industrial plants, and 
an analysis of pupil learnings in community-centered activities. 
Equally important, the program is under continuous evaluation by 

27. August Heckscher, "Reading in America: Its Social and Cultural Back- 
ground," in Reading for Life, chap. Hi. Edited by Jacob M. Price. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1959. 

28. Joseph Wood Krutch, Human Nature and the Human Condition, New 
York: Random House, 1959. 

29. David Riesman, Individualism Reconsidered. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1954. 

30. Maurice F. Seay, "The Community-School Emphasis in Postwar Educa- 
tion," in American Education in the Postwar Period, chap. x. Forty-fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part I. Chicago: Dis- 
tributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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the pupils, parents, and other lay citizens, and co-operating institu- 
tions. 31 

Library Services 

"When books and children come together, reading takes place." 
This truth was told to parents by Nancy Larrick in her chapter on 
"Getting Help in Your Community." She followed her statement by 
specific suggestions for getting children together with books in the 
community library at an early age; participating in the story-telling 
hour, obtaining personal library cards, and the like. Of course, read- 
ing takes place when the right child gets together with the right 
book. 32 

The availability of books and other instructional materials through 
a library service has been gradually accepted, so that a library is 
almost as essential as a gymnasium or auditorium. Florence Damon 
Cleary reported in 1957 that "65 per cent of all elementary schools 
and 90 per cent of all secondary schools in the country have some 
kind of school library." 33 

Great Books 

From a school-community point of view, probably one of the most 
interesting developments in adult education is the Great Books pro- 
gram. This program for the study of current problems through 
reading and discussion was introduced during World War I by John 
Erskine. Later it was developed at Columbia University, University 
of Chicago, and St. John's University, primarily under the leadership 
of Mortimer Adler and Robert M. Hutchins. Established in 1947 as 
a nonprofit corporation, Great Books is a national program for the 
liberal education of adults, embracing about two thousand groups. 

In general, those who read more difficult books tend to read more 
difficult magazines. They also tend to spend more time in reading 
and more hours in serious reading. In the New Trier High School, 
Winnetka, Illinois, for example, the Great Books program has been 

31. Learning from Our Community. Waco, Texas: Waco Independent School 
District, 1951. 

32. Nancy A. Larrick, A Parent's Guide to Children** Heading. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Co., 1958. 

33. Florence Damon Cleary, "Blueprints for Better Reading, p. 84. New York: 
H, W P Wilson Co., 1957. 
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used for a credit course at the twelfth-grade level for several years. 34 
In the Bishop Neumann High School, Philadelphia, Father Michael 
McLaughlin serves as co-leader, with one of the students, of a volun- 
tary discussion group which meets outside of school hours. These 
students are selected from the college-preparatory sections, mostly 
at the eleventh- and twelfth-grade levels. About 75 per cent of this 
group participates in an adult Great Books program during the sum- 
mer. A similar program is sponsored by Father Joseph A. Travers of 
the Father Judge High School, Philadelphia. While Father Travers' 
program is voluntary, students who actively participate in the discus- 
sion are excused from a like number of outside book reports in their 
regular English classes. The use of this Great Books program in many 
high schools is an interesting example of the impact of an adult- 
education program on the school for a small segment of the com- 
munity. 

More recently, a Junior Great Books program has been undertaken 
by the Archdiocese of Louisville School Board for the advancement 
of the gifted child. This program, supported by grants from the 
Ford Foundation, uses the dialogue-teaching process for studying 
classics books enjoyed by adults and readable by gifted children. 3 * 

Programs -for the Gifted 

Recently, there have been many articles in the public press regard- 
ing "the waste of fine minds." The presentation of this problem in 
Life contends that gifted youth "get short shrift" in the schools of 
the United States. The argument for enriched opportunities for bril- 
liant students is urgently indicated: 

"It is the gifted of this young U.S. generation who must be counted 
on to provide the nation's future leadership. . . . While there are edu- 
cational programs for gifted children in some localities, in some places 
there is nothing at all." 36 

The author of this article calls attention to the "special classes" 

34. Lionel Lightner and Edward Kahler, The Great Books Program In High 
School: A Manual for Teachers. Winnetka, Illinois: New Trier High School 
(mimeographed) . 

35. William Delaney, The Junior Great Books Program. Louisville, Kentucky: 
Archdiocese of Louisville, 1960. 

36. "Crisis in Education: III, The Waste of Fine Minds," Life, XLJV (April 
7, 1958), 89-96, r 
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offered for the gifted in Cleveland, Pittsburgh, New York City, and 
Portland (Oregon), and to the plan for accelerating the gifted in 
Milwaukee. He hit hard the concept that it is "undemocratic to pro- 
vide special help for the gifted." 

Other articles have been directed to the parents of gifted children. 
In a Redbook article, Harry Henderson quoted references by Lewis 
Terman, Paul Witty, Norma E. Cutts, and others, to dispel some of 
the false notions about the gifted: their tendency to be sickly, eccen- 
tric, or unhappy. In short, parents and other publics in the commu- 
nity are being better informed about the educational needs of the 
pupil with superior ability and, therefore, are better prepared to 
support differentiated programs in the schools. Educators have fre- 
quently proposed that more adequate provision for exceptional stu- 
dents might well include an emphasis on wider and more varied read- 
ing programs for the gifted. Progress is being made in the schools, 
as reported in recent publications by the American Association for 
Gifted Children, the National Society for the Study of Education, 
and other organizations. 

Special Services for Poor Readers 

The concept of teaching everybody to read in 1800, in 1900, or in 
1940 was not the same as it is in the ipdo's. Premature or ineffective 
teaching may be causes of reading disabilities, but there are many 
other causes. In recent years, for example, much more has been 
learned about emotional, neurological, visual, and other handicaps in 
learning to read. 37 And much better understanding regarding the 
plight of the pupil with reading and other learning disabilities is be- 
ing achieved every year. As professional understanding of individual 
differences is increased, concepts of what needs to be done to teach 
most children to read will change. 38 

At the present writing, there are very few school systems where 
clinical facilities are available for children with learning disabilities. 
Progress, however, is being made. First, the services of both school 
and clinical psychologists are being used more and more in public 

37. Emmett Albert Betts, "Using Clinical Services in the Remedial Program, 
Education, LXXVIII (September, 1957), 27-34. 

38. Helen Robinson, Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 
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schools. Second, closer working relationships are being established 
between members of the medical profession, educators, psychologists, 
vision specialists, and audiologists. 

In Chattanooga, Tennessee, to cite an example, the community 
joined forces with the University of Chattanooga and the city and 
county schools to establish a reading center. This project has been 
developed under the intelligent leadership of the Junior League, with 
effective community support. Free diagnostic and remedial service is 
offered to pupils; well-attended workshops are provided at the Uni- 
versity; and internships in the clinic give selected teachers special 
training. Equally important, these services are available to residents 
of all ages in the community. 39 ' 40 

School-Community Efforts 

Effective reading programs may be based on the problems, needs, 
and resources of the community. Such a practice calls for an analysis 
of attitudes not only in the community but also in the school. Lead- 
ers depend on effective relationships between school and community, 
on open communications which make possible frank discussion of 
basic issues in education and practice in classrooms. When common 
understandings are reached regarding the purposes, goals, and values 
of reading, the accepted methods of instruction in reading are likely 
to be supported by the community. 

A review of the extensive literature on school-community efforts 
to improve reading instruction gives evidence of a somewhat vig- 
orous impact of the community on the school. This influence has 
brought about healthy evaluations of both the content and method- 
ology of reading instruction. Recently, those who have tried to jus- 
tify the status quo have been put on the defensive. On the other hand, 
some educational leaders have endeavored to bring about needed 
improvements in their schools. Each new challenge to education 
offered by our rapidly changing society calls for effective school 
and community co-operation and for leadership of the highest 
type. 

39. Walter B. Barbe, "For Children Who Have Reading Problems," Ele- 
mentary English, XXXII (February, 1955), 91-93. 

40. Walter B. Barbe and Tina S, Waterhouse, "An Experimental Program in 
Reading," Elementary English, XXXIII (February, 1956), 102-4. 
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What causes one child to be a troublemaker in school and another 
a co-operative and eager student? Why does this child love to read 
and that child resist every effort to teach him to read? The question 
of motivation in learning is a matter of great importance in inter- 
preting the positive and negative reactions of children and youth 
to their developmental experiences in and through reading. 

Psychological and Sociological Studies of Motivation 
Throughout the history of psychology, the general problem of 
motivation has been given much thought. In 1890, William James 
identified a number of "instincts" as the source of a great deal of 
human behavior and learning. Thorndike later developed more fully 
a similar view and applied it to the problems of education. In de- 
scribing a psychology based primarily on a theory of motivation, 
McDougall presented the following explanation: 

The human mind has certain innate or inherited tendencies which are 
the essential springs or motive powers of all thought and action, whether 
individual or collective, and are the bases from which the character and 
will of individuals and of nations are gradually developed tinder the guid- 
ance of the intellectual faculties. 1 

In recent years, theories quite similar to McDougalTs idea of the 
existence of a few very general and potent springs of action have 
been widely accepted. Rather than "instincts," these drives are gen- 
erally regarded as the results of the combined influence of nature 
and nurture. 

i. William McDougall, An Introduction to Social Psychology, p, 19. Boston: 
John W. Luce & Co., 1917 (twelfth edition). The book was first published in 1908. 
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Since the time of these early treatises, much work has been de- 
voted to theorizing and to the testing of theory by experimentation 
and observation. In the literature of psychology and education, many 
terms other than motivation and motives are used with similar mean- 
ings. Among the nearly equivalent terms are drives, wants, urges, 
desires, incentives, goal-seeking tendencies, cravings, basal needs, sets, 
and predispositions. Whether motivation is conceived as a pivotal 
concern or is subordinated to theoretical concepts such as learning 
and growth, it is recognized as an important concept of nearly all 
current systems of psychology. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to deal extensively with scien- 
tific theories of motivation. It will be possible merely to characterize 
briefly some of the aspects of a theory which seems to represent the 
current trend and to have great significance for teaching. A theory 
by Maslow will serve this purpose. 2 He writes: 

Man is a perpetually wanting animal. . . . [He possesses a number of pow- 
erful drives or needs, which form] hierarchies of prepotency ... the 
appearance of one need usually rests on the prior satisfaction of another, 
more prepotent need. . . , 3 

Maslow lists (italics), in order of prepotency, the following major 
needs: 

1. The physiological needs. The needs for food, drink, and rest. 

2. The safety needs. The needs for freedom from threats, fears, and dan- 
gers of all sorts. To satisfy these needs, the child wants a safe, predictable, 
orderly world on which he can count. 

3. The love needs. When the two preceding needs are satisfied, the love 
needs become the most powerful of all. "In our society the thwarting 
of these needs [for love and affection and belongingness] is the most 
commonly found core in cases of maladjustment. . . ." 4 

4. The esteem needs. ". . . or desire for a stable, firmly based, (usually) 
high evaluation of themselves, for self-respect, . . . and for the esteem 
of others. . . ," 5 It is important for teachers to note the significance 
which psychologists ascribe to this drive to secure self-esteem, which 
depends largely upon their being accepted and approved by others. 

5. The need for self-actualization. Even if all the preceding needs are 

2. A. H. Maslow, "A. Theory of Human Motivation," Psychological Review, 
L (July, 1943), 370-96; "A Preface to Motivation Theory,** Psychosomatic Medi- 
cine, V (January, 1943), 85-92. 

3. Maslow, "A Theory of Human Motivation," op. cit., p. 370. 

4. Ibid., p. 381. 5 , Ibid. 
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fulfilled, a person will tend to be dissatisfied unless he is making progress 
and achieving reasonable success in what he regards as the things he is 
fitted to do, and which he would especially like to do, whether to en- 
gage in athletics, or music, or cooking or social leadership or to do 
well in reading or school work in general, or to write poetry or repair 
automobiles. These needs, the needs for achievement along lines that 
seem important and desirable, are fundamentally strong needs for per- 
sons whose other lower-level wants are reasonably well satisfied. Per- 
sons basically satisfied at this level tend to become more productive and 
creative persons. While this success or self-actualization need is life- 
long, its satisfaction changes with the developing individual. What 
seems successful to a young child may not satisfy an adolescent. 
6. The need to know. At the top of the hierarchy, Maslow presents a basic 
desire to know, to be aware of reality, to be curious, to be well informed, 
to understand rather than to be ignorant about what is going on in the 
world. Many earlier writers have mentioned this want in some form. 
The important fact in Maslow's scheme is that, in order to transform 
the desire into the deed, it is necessary, first, to satisfy reasonably well 
the needs lower in the list, those previously mentioned. 

This theory suggests that schools and teachers of reading and other 
subjects should be deeply concerned with the problem of setting 
up the conditions which tend to satisfy the basal wants, especially 
those which depend upon interpersonal relationships, self -acceptance, 
and deep interests in learning and knowing about things in each 
teacher's area of competence. A first and most important step, then, 
in motivating reading is to set up the conditions which favor intel- 
lectual interest and activity in general. To do this, the teacher must 
be always on the alert to satisfy the lower-level needs for physical 
comfort and security, for social approval and self-esteem. These are 
indispensable steps to the free and abundant cultivation of self- 
realization, to learning and achievement, and to the fulfilment of 
personality development. 

These basal needs are the prime motives which drive human ac- 
tivity and development of every sort, from birth to death. The par- 
ticular types of activity by means of which individuals attempt to 
satisfy these needs are innumerable, and they show variations, often 
very marked, in the course of the normal development of the in- 
dividual. 

The basal motives do not lead to predetermined or even to similar 
types of expression. They are to be regarded as powerful forces 
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which initiate and sustain activities which the person perceives to be 
satisfying his needs or likely to do so eventually. There are typically 
many paths leading to the goal of satisfying these needs. Such "ex- 
pressions" of a person's basal motives may change as time goes on 
and may be changed by social and personal influences. Herein lies 
the opportunity for improving behavior by education and therapy. 

Typically, any one of the many activities a person selects tends to 
be determined to some extent by several of the basic needs. In many 
cases, moreover, the person may pursue a form of behavior which 
satisfies certain needs but thwarts others, or both satisfies and thwarts 
a single need. Thus, the boy who "talks back" to a teacher may win 
the approval of some of his classmates but lose that of the teacher 
and his parents. 

A person tends to pursue behavior which he thinks is satisfying 
basal needs. This behavior may, however, be hostile to these needs. 
Thus, a child may resist learning to read as a means of attracting 
attention or defying a domineering parent, without realizing the 
long-range consequences of such behavior. The means that a person 
may choose to satisfy his wants may so completely conceal the true 
nature of the craving as to deceive most observers. The vital need 
may be the opposite of the one indicated. Thus, a boy may call 
learning to read "sissy stuff" just because he fears he may not be 
able to learn as well as his peers. 

ECONOMIC AND CULTURAL STATUS AS FACTORS IN MOTIVATION 

As an illustration of the kind of information which is now coming 
to light, we may consider briefly the dependence of motivation upon 
economic and cultural status as demonstrated in the research of 
Warner, Davis, and others. 6 

Each social class has some characteristic forms of behavior and 
systems of values which are pursued to satisfy basal needs. These are 
established early in the child's life history and have a tendency to 
persist, affecting motivation at all levels of education. For example, 
physical aggression becomes habitual and normal for many under- 

6. See William Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eels, Social 
Class in America (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949); Allison Davis, 
Social-class Influences upon Learning (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1948); Judith I. Krugman, "Cultural Deprivation and Child Development" 
(Presidential Address, Division 16, American Psychological Assn., 1955). 
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privileged children at an early age and persists for various lengths of 
time. These children, less secure in satisfying their basal physiological 
and security needs and their needs for love and social approval and 
self-esteem, are also typically less advanced in their desire for school 
learning in the early grades. They are often not interested in reading, 
an uncommon activity in many of their homes. In substantially all 
the abilities commonly listed under "reading readiness," younger 
children from the lower social-economic groups are, on the whole, 
behind pupils from the middle- and upper-economic groups. They 
are thus handicapped in learning to read. Older students often feel 
that reading has little bearing upon the life they will live and the job 
they will hold. Reading is of little or no economic importance to 
their parents and may be held in low esteem by them. For many 
students, reading not only seems difficult but may conflict with out- 
of-school interests, goals, and standards. Wrightstone has informed 
the authors of this chapter that fourth-grade classes from one of the 
lowest socioeconomic neighborhoods in New York City fell a full 
grade below fourth-grade classes in one of the better neighborhoods 
in reading ability. For such children, the development of favorable 
attitudes toward reading becomes the major responsibility of the 
teacher. They need to be supplied with many of the experiences and 
incentives which other children enjoy at home. 

It should be realized, however, that reading and other language 
arts are cultivated splendidly in some underprivileged homes and 
may be grievously neglected in some otherwise highly privileged 
family circles. Some children are thrilled at the opportunity to learn 
to read in school while others are indifferent or even antagonistic. 
In spite of the general trends with respect to group and class differ- 
ences, the motivation as well as the reading abilities of each child 
should be carefully appraised. The point to emphasize strongly is 
that a major, probably the major, problem of the teacher is that of 
motivation. 

MANAGEMENT OF THE PUPILS AS A FACTOR IN MOTIVATION 

There is now considerable evidence that the teacher's general 
methods of dealing with her classes as wholes and with the individ- 
uals within them are influential in determining the motives, and 
consequently the learning, of students. 
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Probably the most famous of the studies providing such evidence 
are those done under the supervision of the late Kurt Lewin at the 
University of Iowa. One of the first of these is a study by Lippitt 
and White 7 of three types of classroom control: a laissez-faire, or 
uncontrolled, activities plan; a democratically controlled procedure 
or teacher-pupil co-operation; and an autocratic or teacher-dom- 
inated control. In this study, the uncontrolled and the teacher- 
dominated procedures were rather extreme. In the former, the teach- 
er was present but did little to exercise leadership. In the teacher- 
dominated group, the teacher operated in the "boss-sergeant" fash- 
ion; he presented the plans, gave orders, and was rather severely 
critical of the pupils' work. The democratic plan involved friendly, 
co-operative planning by teacher and pupils and freedom of pupils 
to go to the teacher for help. The teacher avoided personal criticisms 
of the pupils and advised and helped them in friendly fashion as 
much as he could. 

The undirected or laissez-faire activity plan had some virtues. It 
afforded opportunity for the pupils to enjoy themselves and to learn 
how to make plans by themselves, but it had many weaknesses. It 
gave the pupils more responsibility than they could profitably use. 
The work output was low. The range of ideas and plans was limited. 
Pupils tended to become listless and annoyed because they were not 
accomplishing much. Interest in the activity seemed to decline. 
When the teacher left the room, the pupils were inclined to turn to 
other activities, including a good deal of horseplay. 

The rather sternly dominated group control developed many un- 
desirable features, although the output of production was fairly high. 
The pupils were given little opportunity to learn to plan projects 
and to think for themselves. They disliked the teacher's dominating 
attitude. As a result, interest in the work itself tended to decline. 
The pupils became surly and resentful and were motivated to resist 
the teacher's dominating behavior. This was clearly shown by their 
disposition to neglect their work and to engage in other activities. 
Co-operation among the pupils also broke down, even to the extent 
of quarreling with each other when the teacher left the room. 

7. Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, "An Experimental Study of Leader- 
ship and Group Life," in Readings in Social Psychology, pp. 340-55. Edited by 
Guy E. Swanson, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1952 (revised edition). 
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The "democratic" or teacher-pupil co-operative plan gave the best 
results in most respects. The output of products was high. Pupils 
were more consistently busy. They gained experience in planning 
their work, in raising questions, and in freely conferring with the 
teacher when it seemed necessary. They seemed to learn increasingly 
to like and respect the teacher. When the teacher left the room, they 
tended to carry on without change at a high level of production. 

These and other experiments indicated that the teacher's method 
of class control and, even more, his attitude toward the pupils are 
powerful motives in developing interest and ability in any school 
activity, including reading. The teacher's attitude toward the pupils 
seems to be more important than the pattern of class control Some 
teachers feel compelled to exercise close control over the pupils' 
work in order to give them the greatest possible help and to keep 
the long-time program moving forward. Some of these teachers, by 
being helpful without being too critical, get splendid results. On the 
other hand, a plan apparently providing a generous amount of pupil 
planning may be conducted in such an impersonal or critical way 
that the learners are thwarted in their yearning for affection, friend- 
liness, and self-esteem. The result may well be a loss of interest and 
enthusiasm for the subject being taught. 

In a recent study, 8 first on the list of qualities which pupils liked 
in the teacher was interest in pupils as persons. Another quality 
which pupils rate high is fairness. The teacher's rules and expecta- 
tions must be reasonable and his application of them fair. Thus, the 
good teacher provides direction and security without dominating 
pupils. She may do this by talking over rules and plans with the 
pupils and planning many policies and procedures co-operatively 
with them. 

Giving pupils individual attention is high on the list of the favorite 
teacher's practices. There are many opportunities during the day for 
children to reveal their personal concerns, desires, and experiences 
to the teacher. An alert teacher can use such revelations to encourage 
reading experiences. However, she will need a supply of books of 
the proper difficulty level and to have wide acquaintance with her 

8. Lawrence M. Knolle and a Committee of Central School Teachers, Identify- 
ing Superior Teachers. New York: Institute of Administrative Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1959. 
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materials. The following illustrate some experiences which can lead 
easily to reading experiences for children: the arrival of a new baby 
in the family; a new pet or some new experience with animals; a trip 
or a vacationall of these may easily lead to wide reading experience. 
It is interesting to note how often in such studies the qualities the 
pupils ivant are those 'which involve desirable interpersonal relation- 
ships and help, with firmness and consistency, rather than particular 
teaching methods. It is worth noting that the pupils and superior 
teachers alike stress the teacher's role in helping pupils to satisfy their 
craving for basal human needs such as social approval, security, 
and self-esteem. The teachers' procedures and attitudes which satisfy 
these wants pave the way for developing keen interest and a high 
level of achievement in the subject or activity being taught. For 
example, teenagers are consciously striving for recognition by their 
peers and by members of that adult world which they are preparing 
to enter. One teacher came across a magazine article particularly 
critical of today's teenagers and saw in it a means both of engaging 
readirig interest and of developing consciousness of contemporary 
problems and values. She posted the article along with a very pro- 
vocative picture. Interest was immediate, and, after the article had 
been widely read, a vigorous discussion got under way. The teacher 
then questioned the extent of similar or opposed feelings on the part 
of the general public and prompted a search for related articles. 

SUMMARY AND IMPLICATIONS 

We have now canvassed several broad areas of psychological and 
educational research and have found a remarkable agreement con- 
cerning certain basal factors in motivation. These findings all deal 
with basal aspects of human motivation, with preverbal, psycho- 
physiological needs which have to be met if the human organism is 
ever to develop a personality or to survive and mature to the point 
where social efficiency becomes a fact. 

It is probable that many experienced teachers will agree with these 
findings. For it comes down to this: Unless the child is physically 
healthy, unless he is secure in mind and body, unless he has easily 
available and understandable evidence that he is loved and knows 
how to return that love, unless there is available to him a fund of 
respect, unless he has freedom to grow, to discover the values and 
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pleasures of work, to discover the nature of his "self," and, finally, 
unless he is in a position to direct all his forces toward effective en- 
gagement in his world, then nothing that the school can offer will 
ever release the powers latent in the child. 

From this very brief and necessarily incomplete survey of factors 
involved in basal motivation, we must shift to a consideration of 
details of motivating ability and interest in reading in particular. We 
should, however, begin by pointing out some of the motivational 
appeal of reading, as an activity, in comparison with other enterprises 
in the world of today. 

Reading and Competing Attractions 

Both in childhood and adult life, television and radio, movies and 
phonographs, the automobile, playgrounds, and numberless gadgets, 
which are fascinating to use, adjust, and repair, provide attractive 
ways for spending one's time. In some communities, high-school 
pupils spend an average of fourteen hours per week viewing tele- 
vision. 9 On the whole, reading appears to face more and stronger 
competition today than ever before. At the same time, reading is the 
main form of study in typical schools at all levels, where a large 
share of school work involves reading textbooks and other materials. 
Students tend to associate reading more with hard school work than 
with recreation. When the school day is over, they tend to be tired 
of reading and are likely to turn to other activities for relief. This 
need not be the case, however, as will be shown later. 

The Problem of Beginning Reading 

The teacher who would teach reading faces a group of children 
who are not unsophisticated in matters of learning. They have been 
doing it for a half-dozen years. Although some of the experiences of 
such pupils have been random, most of these early experiences have 
not Only had meanirlg for those children but also have disclosed an 
infinite web of relatedness among their "knowings." The fingers that 
pick pebbles, pull hair, and grasp balls are also useful in manipulating 
and arranging paper, crayons, and paints. The eyes that distinguish 
the complex features of a friend, the wonder of clouds, the fine 

9. Paul A. Witty, "Some Results of Eight Yearly Studies of TV," School 
and Society, LXXXVI (June 21, 1958), 287-89, 
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coursing of rain on the window can also isolate the symbols we offer 
for "words." More than this, the big eye of television-and its im- 
perative voicehave long since shown how to "read" some words. 

Adjusting the Activity to the Level of 

Interest and Ability 

At this juncture we are facing children who are already more than 
halfway up Maslow's ladder of needs. It is not surprising that, at this 
point, we now say we are ready to teach. An eighth-grade English 
teacher has proceeded to show what may be done. To build an inter- 
est in poetry and an understanding of form of expression and com- 
munication, he began by telling his students he would read them two 
selections which expressed the same idea in two different ways. Later, 
they were to say which way they preferred. First he read: "A music 
teacher was showing two young people how to play a flute. The two 
young people asked the teacher whether he thought it was harder to 
play the flute himself or to teach them to play." Next he read a 
limerick: 

A tutor who tooted a flute 
Tried to teach two young tooters to toot. 

Said the two to the tutor, 
"Is it harder to toot, or 

To tutor two tooters to toot? " 

The class members preferred the second rendition, gave their 
reasons, and discussed the motives of writers in using a particular 
form of verse or prose. Next, the teacher read Benet's "Captain 
Kidd," followed by a prose paraphrase. Again there was a discussion 
of the writers' motives. Then each student was given a copy of four 
poems ranging from Benet's "John James Audubon" to a clumsy 
verse the teacher had written for this purpose. Each poem was read 
silently and then aloud. This time the students wrote brief opinions. 
These comments were collected and used at the beginning of the 
second period, which was devoted to student discussion of reasons 
why people enjoy different types of verse. On subsequent days, more 
poetry was examined by teacher and pupils, for analysis and reaction, 
with focus on the same questions, plus a discussion of the difference 
between prose, poetry, and verse. 

This example shows simple motivation that allows straightforward 
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presentation of material in an easily understood manner. It assumes 
that maturing adolescents appreciate the opportunity for direct par- 
ticipation in the exchange of ideas; it values their opinions and plays 
upon the range of feelings to which they are sensitive, from the light 
and humorous to the more profound. Motivation is shown through 
the awakening of students to needs and situations and the ways of 
satisfying them. 

It is true, there are many competitors for the child's time and at- 
tention. There are more ways of getting information, for even get- 
ting school work done, than by reading. But reading need not be 
arduous. We know that many of the things the child learns in these 
early years he can learn inexpensively with talk and gesture "show 
and tell," "stop and say," "share and play," and, above all, do! And 
these are all good. We do not argue for their removal But the effec- 
tive teacher must go beyond them. 

The Virtues of Success 

Success is one of the most potent of motivators. As Mackintosh 
states: "Every teacher has a major responsibility in seeing to it that a 
child's first experience with reading is so satisfying that difficulties 
are prevented from ever developing." 10 Not only is success important 
in beginning reading, it is a primary condition for establishing posi- 
tive motivation in dealing with reading difficulties. The child who has 
behind him nothing but a record of failure can hardly be expected to 
respond even to the most stimulating approach. "Wholesome atti- 
tudes cannot be developed through reading, unless the child acquires 
the fundamental habits and skills essential to successful achieve- 
ment." 11 

Wider reading and improved skills resulted when the members of 
one class had the satisfaction of seeing their suggestions put into 
action. Rather than select the books herself, the teacher asked the 
class to select ten books to be purchased to supplement a classroom 
collection. The children began by suggesting preferred books from 

10. Helen K. Mackintosh, How Children Learn To Read, p. 12. Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin 1952, No. 7. Washington: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1952. 

11. Reading and Pupil Development, p. 26. Edited by William S. Gray. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. LI, Vol. II, October, 1940. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940. 
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home and library reading. The group rejected the idea of buying 
books which many of them had already read. Knowing the public 
library lacked the newer books, the children proposed ways of be- 
coming familiar with them. After one child mentioned a newspaper 
book review, others began bringing in such reviews. Criteria were 
developed for interpreting them. Recommendations from independ- 
ent readings of the reviews were submitted to a rotating review com- 
mittee. The final selection was based on a class vote. With only ten 
selections allowed, the process was rigorous and critical. With the 
arrival of the books, the children were anxious to determine the wis- 
dom of their selections. Much interest was also shown in the other 
books that had been rejected for purchase but which had made 
"fans" through the reviews. 

This example pictures one kind of success. It could have motivated 
reading and furthered skill at any level. Although the basic com- 
ponents of sound motivation are common to all age groups, there are 
qualitative changes in what is felt as success by children as they grow 
up in the schools. For younger children, such feelings may involve 
their relationship with the home and teachers to a great extent. With 
time, however, a source of satisfaction associated with reading must 
consider the peer culture to a larger extent. 

In addition, the child's changing perceptions of the materials of 
reading alter the meaning of success. The beginning reader sees it in 
obtaining a sensible meaning. In the early years of the secondary 
school, success may well refer to the ability to get the "manifest 
meaiung" of a paragraph or poem and also to recognize an ordered 
relationship of the ideas presented so as to determine motives and 
conclusions of the author. To the high-school reader, success may 
identify the kinds of skill that operate in isolating some subtle aspects 
of the reading experience, as when "style" is recognized. Successful 
outcomes at this level lead to fine distinctions and a secure acceptance 
of the appropriateness of judgments. Success may also become a dis- 
tinctive type of motivation as a student makes tangible progress in 
developing a more subtle kind or level of reading skill, such as skim- 
ming. In any event, it is the student's perception of success that 
makes it success and not some absolute reference point. 

Although it is rarely expressed in any formal way, the teacher's 
abiding concern is to provide, or make accessible to her students, 
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those kinds of experience which will lead to the securing and elabo- 
rating of learning skills. The educational goal is that the children will 
establish reality systems appropriate to the world in which they live, 
and the best professional judgment must determine the means. 

The teacher begins modestly. She knows that, in our kind of soci- 
ety, whatever else is to be gained rests ultimately upon an ability to 
manipulate ideas and their symbols. Thus, the teaching of reading has 
a primacy over all other efforts. As has already been pointed out, 
motivation in reading is directly cued into the socioeconomic status 
of the family. The cultural climate of the family, except in rare in- 
stances, is related to this status. 

The child who comes from a home in which neither books nor 
complex ideas are of much importance suffers a marked deficiency in 
a classroom where his mates have such an orientation. And yet, be- 
cause it is fundamental to our democratic commitment that "all must 
be educated," we strive, with considerable and continuing success, to 
make up for these lacks. 

In general, children want to learn to read. Their society values it, 
their parents, peers, and siblings do it, the school prizes it. We do 
considerable reading in this country. The data presented in some 
studies of adult reading activities may be misleading because they are 
incomplete. A man may report that he has read only one book in the 
last year, but the total volume of his reading of newspapers, popular 
and technical manuals, and book reviews may have been prodigious. 
To continue to engage in the "reading debate" is neither profitable 
nor appropriate. Most of our citizens have succeeded in learning to 
read, and some read widely. Our social, scientific, and technological 
achievements are the products of people educated in the American 
schools. 

Vital Reading or "Ginmicks" 

There are some "motivational" devices* tricks, and "gimmicks" 
which, although superficially effective over a short term, are essen- 
tially destructive. Among these are all the goads of competition 
which have no relevance to a given program* Of such are the ex- 
trinsics of grades and awards which have no direct bearing on what 
is sought. We are not denying the uses of the badge of honor, nor 
are we rejecting out of hand, the prod, the goad, or even the threat 
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but these are crude, blunt instruments, useful only in rare "ground- 
clearing activities." 

The skilful and perceptive teacher knows how to light a fire in a 
child's mind. She knows the kindling points of interest. Her own 
behavior initiates those activities which, when nurtured in refine- 
ment, can carry the child well beyond "where he is." 

A group of junior high school students, holdovers who were all 
approaching "retirement age," were put into a special class with in- 
structions to the teacher to "try to keep them in school until the end 
of the year." With no goal more noble than this, he set up a program 
called "vital reading." This was a label he used for all those tracts, 
documents, and forms which, regardless of position or education, we 
are all required to deal with: job applications, leases, mortgages, in- 
surance forms, license applications, drivers' manuals, loan applica- 
tions, union contracts, appliance guarantees. The program was intro- 
duced with a discussion about the ways in which mistakes in these 
matters can be costly; how a misreading of the "fine print" could be 
disastrous; how, even though the skill to drive was possessed, lack of 
simple literacy could mean no driver's license and, hence, no job. As 
one of the boys said of this program, "You know, this is the first 
time this school taught me anything." 

Several persons have shown that TV can be an effective stimulus. 
After a popular program Edward Murrow's "Person to Person" 
Charles Spiegler, a teacher in a vocational high school, was besieged 
by his students for reference material. 12 A documentary on the Con- 
quest of Everest led to the reading of books on climbing mountains. 
With some skilful direction, this led to a study of comparative reli- 
gion. Buddhists are different and interesting! 

The truism, "pupils must be approached from where they are 
now," can become a vital approach to exciting new horizons. A New 
York City teacher, Charles Calitri, declares that Shakespeare can be 
made accessible to high-school students from the least favored social 
and economic groups when Macbeth is seen as having fundamental 
value for the youth of the gang society of a city's streets. Macbeth is 
translated into the story of an ambitious mobster and his driving wife, 
thus bringing the tragedy within the perspectives familiar to the 

12. Charles G. Spiegler, "TV Sends Them! -to the Library," Reading Teacher, 
XI (October, 1957), 23-26-}-. 
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student. The unique virtue of legitimate classics, Calitri insists, is that 
they do engage the reader with matters of basic concern, such as the 
nature of loyalties, the class of Values, and the problematic nature of 
the world in which we live. 13 

The need to "know" becomes operational in these illustrations not 
only after the more prepotent needs have been met but also in those 
educational climates where knowing "makes a difference." What is 
required here, of course, is a teacher who seeks patiently for what is 
relevant to his students in the material being read. 

A central concern is the way purpose is viewed in the classroom. 
The teacher who views instruction, in any skill, as leading to ade- 
quacy in social behavior elicits those saving interests which can lead 
the child beyond the restricting limits of his daily life. And these 
limits persist in all children, regardless of their position. The bright, 
happy, well-favored child from the healthiest of families still must 
confront the daily mysteries, the threats of ignorance, and the loss of 
innocence that may attend any learning experience. 

They Are Eager 

Most children come to the learning of reading with eager anticipa- 
tion. Hughes and Cox 14 found that children's talk covered a larger 
number of subjects, made richer use of descriptive words, included 
more verbs, and contained more correctly used relational words than 
were found in four series of beginning readers used by the school 
which the children attended. In general, the vocabulary and content 
of preprimers were well within the experience of the children. 

Children are remarkably tolerant in matters of classroom manage- 
ment. The teacher thus does have a fund of good will to draw upon 
in the first years of reading instruction. Children will accept the dull- 
est of material, the drabbest of stories, and, under the guidance of the 
skilful teacher, find satisfaction in the mastery of basic reading skills. 
But all too soon the act of reading may cease to be a joy and become 
a chore. 

The school, of course, is faced with this dilemma: It must capital- 

13. Charles Calitri, "Macbeth and the Reluctant Reader," English Journal, 
XL VIII (May, 1959), 254-61* 

14. Marie M. Hughes and Vivian K. Cox, "The Language of First-Grade 
Children," Elementary English, XXVI (November, 1949), 373-80, 406; (Decem- 
ber, 1949), 468-74, 495. 
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ize on the child's developing skills in reading for ultimately all else a 
child will learn must depend upon the continuance of this develop- 
ment. The concern of curriculum designers is always directed to- 
ward maintaining interest and relevance to everyday life of classroom 
activities. 

A reference to the "muckrakers" in a high-school history text was 
used by one teacher who wished to enrich the students' concepts and 
widen their reading experiences. A discussion of the term led to a 
search for such writings, both in newspaper records and in the 
reform articles and books of that era. Discussion widened to current 
journalistic responsibilities in the area of criticism. The controversy 
resulted in a search in present-day newspapers and magazines for 
articles that illustrated the varying viewpoints held by the students. 
Such a purpose demanded perfection in interpretive skills; in the 
analysis of a writer's persuasive techniques, of his use of statistics and 
quotations, and of his motive and purpose. Students of lesser reading 
ability found satisfaction in the smaller demands on their reading 
mechanics while learning with the more able readers the advanced 
skills of interpretive, critical reading. A panel discussion featuring 
two students, a local radio news commentator, and an editor of a 
local paper was held on "The Responsibilities of Today's Journal- 
ists," and culminated in the study but not in the use of the skills and 
insights gained by all the students. 

Yet, some of the finest proposals are stillborn. Some teachers, per- 
haps unsure of themselves, prefer the mechanical logic of some single 
textbook to the more difficult but exciting and varied design of a 
living program. This is most unfortunate on several counts other than 
its basic educational misconceptions, for never before in our history 
have we had more interest in education and more materials to vital- 
ize our teaching. 

There Are Resources 

Today the whole of our society has taken an active interest in the 
school. True, this is occasionally expressed in destructive criticism, 
but the more general attitude is one of eagerness to help, of a willing- 
ness to commit an increasing amount of time and substance to the 
needs of education. Consider the degree to which government at all 
levels is attentive to school problems. Note the rising number of 
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foundations giving more and more of their funds to school research 
and experimentation. Look at the contributions of industry and busi- 
ness to the classroom. 

To date, the "paperback revolution" has not had much of an im- 
pact upon the elementary school, and no significant effect upon the 
secondary school. The modern paperbacked book is a tool of vast 
potency in any reading program, as the success of the Teenage Book 
Club and the other scholastic enterprises demonstrate. A teacher 
need only refer to the Bowker publication, "Paperbacked Books in 
Print," to realize that she need not wait until some daring publisher 
produces a real classroom library. 

Concluding Statement 

1. The teacher must have the conviction that reading is fundamentally 
important. 

2. He must be able to communicate this belief to his class. 

3. He must assess with great accuracy what the interests of all his stu- 
dents are. 

4. He must be able to draw upon the resources of the school, the com- 
munity, the larger society of business, government, social, fraternal, 
and religious groups, and other institutions. 

5. He must bring into his classroom all of the fruitful materials available 
and teach his students how to do the same. 

6. He must constantly work to prevent reading from degenerating into 
a meaningless game, a chore, or something that appears to be mere 
busywork. 

7. He must regularize and individualize reading instruction, while at the 
same time provide as varied a reading program as his talents and his 
resources allow. 

The experienced teacher will want to modify and extend this list 
to take into account his own evaluation of needs, the children about 
him, and the forces which impinge upon them. Admittedly, not all 
of these observations are either new or particularly significant; nor is 
it assumed that all are absolutely accurate. But we take the risk of 
making them in order to underscore what has become increasingly 
the central task of education: The generation of children now mov- 
ing through our schools needs an education to fit it for a world that 
will be vastly different from ours. These children will have decisions 
to make and act upon, in comparison to which some of our most 
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momentous judgments will seem trivial. It devolves upon us, then, as 
we teach, to know and to understand the needs, drives, and motivat- 
ing forces of the person; to appreciate and respect his dreams and 
goals; and, above all, to have the fortitude to take learning far beyond 
training and reading beyond word-callingto the excitement of the 
search to know. 



CHAPTER VIII 

The Role of Interest 

PAUL A. WITTY 



Hugh was nine years old when we first met, but he could not read. 
His scores were very low on all standardized reading tests, although 
his I.Q. was 124. It was interesting to note some ways by which he 
had learned to adjust. When words were dictated to test his spelling 
ability, he always wrote something, but in only one case in twenty 
did he write the dictated word. Thus, he had learned to respond in 
his own way to requirements of a learning situation. 

When he was asked to read aloud some simple paragraphs, he 
found the situation even more embarrassing. He stumbled through 
the first three paragraphs mispronouncing and omitting words. In 
desperation, he tried to use phonetic rules. When he met the word 
again, he began by pronouncing ag, then he noticed the in, and finally 
ain. Thereupon, he abandoned his efforts to "unlock" this difficult 
word. Some words which he had already encountered many times 
were omitted, and substitute terms were introduced. When he met 
the words enough and through, he felt that he was facing an insur- 
mountable difficulty. Finally, he remarked, "Mr. Witty, I'd like to 
show you a boat I built." 

Hugh was asked to tell about the construction of the boat. As he 
talked, his story was recorded. When it was read back to him, he 
asked, "Did I really say that?" We put many of the words on cards 
and read each word several times. Soon Hugh was able to pronounce 
all the words correctly and repeatedly. Then we turned to the com- 
plete story which had been read aloud to him. He was able to read 
the story with success and little hesitation. At this time we examined 
the words on our cards again, noticing beginnings and endings as 
well as other phonetic characteristics. We then compiled lists of 
words in which pronunciation was unusual and irregular. With guid- 
ance of this kind, Hugh quickly acquired a substantial "stock" of 
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words which he recognized instantly and pronounced correctly. As 
we proceeded with systematic instruction and application, Hugh's 
insecurity diminished and his reading proficiency increased. 1 

Importance of Interest 

The importance of the interest factor in reading instruction has 
been emphasized over and over by leaders in education. However, 
surprisingly few comprehensive studies of children's interests are 
available, and practical techniques for the classroom teacher to use 
in evaluating children's interests are also scarce. 

Interest is an elusive factor in human behavior, yet it frequently 
provides the impetus for sustained effort, as in the foregoing report 
of Hugh's achievements. In this account one sees the value of chan- 
neling a child's specific interest into related tasks that help nurture 
the interest at the same time that opportunities are being provided for 
learning skills, such as reading. One may note also the importance of 
successful effort in the beginning and of continued systematic in- 
struction. 

The significance of systematic instruction in connection with the 
motivation of interests is not sufficiently stressed in the literature of 
this field. Interest is sometimes engendered by successful mastery of 
reading skills; sometimes by the acquisition of background informa- 
tion in a subject field. We should recognize, too, that it is intensive 
effort that in many cases really educates. Accordingly, goals should 
be attainable, bgt they should require increasing effort as their level 
is gradually raised. It is clear that we should provide in the primary 
grades a meaningful program that is challenging and that calls forth 
sustained effort. It would seem that, for many children, the use of 
some of the conventional teaching materials does not actually accom- 
plish these objectives. Preprimers and primers that utilize a meager 
vocabulary may repeatedly employ such a vocabulary in almost 
meaningless situations. Thus, not only the bright children but others, 
too, may become convinced that reading is an unrewarding activity. 

The importance of assuring the development of adequate skills that 
stimulate voluntary reading can scarcely be overemphasized as a goal 
of primary instruction. Moreover, the steady acquisition of increas- 

i. Paul Witty, "Interest, Effort, and Success Bases for Effective Reading,'* 
Education, LXXIX (April, 1959), 480-87. 
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ing proficiency so as to make possible enjoyable and successful read- 
ing of more difficult and varied materials continues to be important 
as the child progresses in school. Even in the junior and senior high 
school it is necessary to provide for the mastery and successful appli- 
cation of reading skills. To be interested in reading, pupils at every 
level must be led to enjoy the act of reading as well as the results. 
Most teachers will grant the worth of a program that utilizes interests 
judiciously; but they may not be informed about procedures to use 
in arousing interests. 

THE MEANING OF "INTEREST" AND "INTERESTS" 

One approach to an understanding of the terms interest and inter- 
ests might be for the reader to look back on his own childhood. For 
most of us there will be a nostalgic glow as we think of our child- 
hood activities of collecting birds' eggs, stamps, marbles, and dolls or 
of building a model automobile, a playhouse, or a boat. These activi- 
ties were undoubtedly learned, yet they were "freely" chosen, usual- 
ly just because we wanted to take part in them. They were often un- 
associated with work and were not usually the result of home or 
school pressures. Directly or indirectly, these interests reflect the 
individual's needs, whether or not he is aware of them. Getzels has 
formulated a functional definition of interest, to which we subscribe: 
"An interest is a characteristic disposition, organized through experi- 
ence, which impels an individual to seek out particular objects, activi- 
ties, understandings, skills, or goals for attention or acquisition." 2 

Thus, we may think of interest as a disposition or tendency which 
impels an individual to strive persistently for particular goals. And 
the behavior patterns displayed in seeking these goals may be re- 
garded as interests. Once acquired, interests motivate behavior and 
may account for the effort exercised to attain particular ends. Inter- 
ests should be looked upon as acquired, although they are based upon 
such factors as the constitutional nature of the individual and his 
personality as affected by unique experiences in his particular en- 
vironment. 

2. Jacob W. Getzels, "The Nature of Reading Interests," in Developing 
Permanent Interest in Reading, chap, i, p. 7. Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, No. 84. Compiled and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: University 
of Chicago, December 1956. 
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WAYS OF STUDYING INTERESTS 

A number of practical child-study procedures have been devised 
which classroom teachers can utilize effectively in studying interests. 
One of these approaches employs the anecdotal journal which, in its 
simplest form, is merely a transcription or a record of behavior or 
conduct which the teacher believes to be significant. The record can 
be as brief as a one-sentence note or comprehensive enough to con- 
stitute a case study. Teachers sometimes employ a combination of 
anecdotal and other approaches. 3 

Another child-study technique, widely employed by teachers, 
makes use of the "interest inventory." Guided by an inventory, the 
teacher and the pupil discuss informally topics such as favorite leisure 
activities, hobbies, movie and reading habits, or familiarity with 
places of interest in the community. The interest inventory de- 
veloped by members of the faculty and students of Northwestern 
University over a period of years may be drawn upon for illustra- 
tions of useful types of questions. 4 

One type of question relates to children's preferences for the use 
of leisure time. For example: When you have an hour or two that 
you can spend just as you please, what do you like best to do? 

Among other items, the inventory contains (a) questions relating 
to the child's personal and social life, (b) a list of eighty play activi- 
ties reported as favorites in extensive investigations of children's play, 
and (c) a list of titles of popular books against which the children's 
reading and reading preferences may be checked. 

A final section of the inventory is designed to help the teacher 
evaluate the child's responses that are made throughout the interview. 
It contains a checklist to be used in describing the child's attitude, 
his understanding of the questions, and the reliability of his responses. 
Items are included to encourage and help the teacher estimate the 

3. Helping Teachers Understand Children. Prepared by the Staff of the Divi- 
sion on Child Development and Teacher Personnel for the Commission on 
Teacher Education. Washington: American Council on Education, 1945. 

4, Paul A. Witty and David Kopel, Reading and the Educative Process, Appen- 
dix A, "Diagnostic Child Study Record, Form III, Pupil Report of Interests and 
Activities," p. 316 (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939); Paul A. Witty, Reading in Mod- 
ern Education, Appendix C, "Diagnostic Child Study Record, Form VI, Pupil 
Report of Interests and Activities, Part I, Inventory," p. 302 (Boston: D. C. Heath 
&Co., 1949). 
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adequacy of the child's play life, his background of experience, and 
his associations with others. On the basis of the child's responses, the 
teacher is able to select worthy interests that can be satisfied or ex- 
tended by reading. By associating instruction in reading with worth- 
while interests, the efficiency of learning is usually increased. The 
study of children's interests thus has become a central concern on the 
part of many competent teachers. 

Televiewing A Most General Interest 

When one investigates the interests of children, he will discover 
the strong liking of children for TV and the strikingly large amount 
of time they give to televiewing. Children and youth also give con- 
siderable time to listening to the radio. And they spend additional 
time in going to movies and in reading the comics. Some critics assert 
that these activities consume so much time that little is left for out- 
door activities or for reading. 

It is difficult to estimate the extent to which TV has influenced 
reading, either adversely or desirably. There are, of course, diverse 
opinions. Lazarus points out that "whether because of TV or in 
spite of it, youngsters (both elementary and secondary) are reading 
more than ever, according to unanimous reports of librarians (school 
and public)." 5 

Although some children may be reading somewhat more today 
than formerly, there are many others who read very little. But al- 
most without exception, children are attracted by TV. From the 
first, children followed the electronic Pied Piper with enthusiasm. 

Children in Grades II through VI in schools throughout the Chi- 
cago area now spend upwards of twenty hours a week with televi- 
sion during most of the school year. 6 High-school students devote 
less time to TV between fourteen and seventeen hours a week 
during the same period. Such figures reveal that television is the 
favorite leisure "activity" of children and youth. 

The popularity of TV has led, some writers believe, to a decline 
in hobbies, creative pursuits, and intellectual activities among boys 
and girls. However, even before TV, writers pointed to children's 

5. Arnold L. Lazarus, "Pupils' TV Habits," Educational Leadership, Xlfl 
(January, 1956), 241. 

6. Paul A. Witty and Paul J. Kinsella, "Children and TV: A Ninth Report," 
Elementary English, XXXV (November, 1958), 450. 
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tendency to find their main satisfactions in activities not primarily 
intellectual or aesthetic in nature. Thus, in 1949, Jersild and Tasch 
reported the results of questionnaires submitted to pupils in Grades I 
through XII: 

It is apparent that experiences involving bodily activity, doing some- 
thing* or going somewhere, are much more prominent than activities of 
a more intellectual or aesthetic character. Many children do mention read- 
ing (and other related matters such as going to the library) in describing 
what they like best, but the youngsters who mention the delights of read- 
ing or other intellectual pursuits constitute a small minority. 7 

Another study undertaken prior to the advent of television showed 
a downward trend in participation in games with increase in age. 
Approximately three hundred children in Grades V through VIII in 
a midwestern community were asked by Mauck and Swenson to rank 
six activities (sports, games, radio, reading, movies, and hobbies) ac- 
cording to the way "they used their spare time." The investigators 
reported in 1949 that: 

Reading was clearly overshadowed by sports, radio-listening, games, and 
movie attendance. The pattern of other activities did not vary greatly 
from grade to grade. Sports were consistently first; hobbies consistently 
last. Radio-listening stayed near the top, in second or third place for all 
the grades. Movies seemed to go Up somewhat among older children, as 
might be expected. Games showed the only consistent downward trend 
with increased age. 8 

After the advent of TV, televiewing almost invariably has held 
first place among children's preferred activities. This fact was clearly 
revealed by McCullough who reported in 1957 on the use of "logs" 
kept by children to ascertain their out-of-school activities in nine 
Oakland, California, schools. 9 These schools were located in three 
distinctly different socioeconomic localities. The "waterfront" dis- 
trict was composed "largely of racial minority groups living in low- 
cost housing and employed as unskilled labor." The "central" group 
included three schools located in a district of native-born skilled la- 

7. Arthur Thomas Jersild and Ruth J. Tasch, Children's Interests and What 
They Suggest -for Education. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1949. 

& Inez L. Mauck and Esther Swenson, "Study of Children's Recreational 
Reading," Elementary School Journal, L (November, 1949), 148-50. 

9. Constance M. McCullough, "A Log of Children's Out-of-School Activ- 
ities," Elementary School Journal, LVIII (December, 1^57), 157-65. 
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borers of average income. And the third group, the "hill" schools, 
were situated in the upper-middle class district. 

During one week, 391 fifth-grade pupils kept a record of their out- 
of-school activities, including before-school, after-school, and after- 
dinner pursuits. Televiewing was, by far, the most frequently listed 
activity of both boys and girls. For boys, next in frequency was 
participating in active sports, followed by caring for pets, playing 
games, doing homework, straightening own room, and visiting 
friends. After televiewing, the girls placed preparing meals, straight- 
ening own room, washing dishes, participating in active sports, doing 
homework, and games. Book-reading was low on the list except in 
the "hill" schools, where nearly half the children reported reading 
books. With respect to the children of another district, McCuIlough 
commented: "An easy life seems reflected in the data for boys in the 
central district, who perhaps straightened their own rooms and 
helped with the dishes and then were off to watch television and for 
fun with their friends." 10 

It was shown in the recent Northwestern University-Office of 
Education study that the radio still has a strong appeal to pupils. The 
average amount of time spent weekly in radio listening was about 
eight hours by pupils in Grades III through IX. In Grades III through 
VI, they spent less time with radio than in the higher grades. In some 
of our earlier studies^ radio equalled the popularity of TV among 
high-school students. But in this latest study, TV was rated first 
among favored pursuits at all levels. Not only was TV more popular 
according to pupil statements but it also offered, they said, greater 
possibilities than did the radio or movies for fruitful association with 
schoolwork. 11 

Movies were found also to attract many boys and gkls, who most 
often attended them once each week or once or twice each month. It 
became clear in comparisons with earlier studies that movie attend- 
ance outside the home had declined. However, the pupils continued 
to be attracted by and to find satisfaction in similar types of movies. 

Thus, in the foregoing studies, we may observe the marked influ- 

10. Ibid. 

11. A Study of the Interests of Children and Youth. A Study made co-opera- 
tively by Northwestern University and the Office of Education, U.Si Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1960. 
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ence of the mass media upon the lives of children and youth. Success 
in teaching reading requires the recognition of this force as well as 
determined efforts to utilize interests awakened through the mass 
media. Another requirement is the encouragement in pupils of bal- 
anced patterns of interest in which reading and play as well as re- 
sponse to the mass media find expression. 

In the Northwestern University-Office of Education study, a 
trend toward participation in sedentary pursuits may be noted. 12 The 
influence of the mass media, particularly TV, was evident through- 
out the study. Other passive activities in addition to televiewing 
were noted frequently in this study at all grade levels. However, 
boys and girls still found time to participate in a number of outdoor 
activities. Boys played baseball and football, swam, and rode bicycles; 
girls enjoyed skating, jumping rope, building snowmen, and riding 
on sleds. Both boys and girls reported less frequently such activities 
as playing marbles, fishing, hunting, hiking, and flying kites, which 
formerly enjoyed greater popularity. 

Reading Interests and Preferences 

More than two hundred studies of the reading interests of children 
and youth have been made. From 1893, when M. B. C True re- 
ported "What My Pupils Read," to the present time, studies have 
been undertaken to determine the amount and nature of voluntary 
reading and the factors affecting reading preferences and activities. 
In 1925, Terman and Lima concluded that "there are certain well- 
defined tendencies in reading interests that change as the child's ex- 
perience grows and as his imagination and reasoning powers de- 
velop*" They identified a number of factors inherent in the develop- 
ment of reading interests, such as age, health and physical develop- 
ment, school environment, home training, mental ability, and sex. 
Both boys and girls were found to enjoy animal stories, but boys pre- 
ferred adventure and vigorous action while girls liked fairy tales, 
poetry, and "sentimental" fiction. Boys, too, read more nonfiction 
than did the girls. The amount of reading increased from age six to 
twelve or thirteen and showed thereafter a gradual decrease. Sex dif- 

12. Ibid. 
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ference in reading choices were increasingly in evidence after age 
nine. 13 

The foregoing findings may be compared with Norvell's ex- 
tensive investigations of reading interests, published in I958. 14 Ex- 
pressions of opinion by more than 24,000 children in Grades III- VI 
throughout the state of New York were assembled. Elements in 
books favored by boys included: adventurous action, physical strug- 
gle, human characters, animals, hurnor, courage and heroism, and pa- 
triotism. The following unfavorable elements were noted: descrip- 
tion, didacticism, fairies, romantic love, sentiment, girls or women as 
leading characters, and physical weakness in male characters. 

Elements favored by girls were: lively adventure, home and school 
life, human characters, domestic animals and pets, romantic love, 
sentiment, mystery, the supernatural, and patriotism. Violent action, 
description, didacticism, boys and girls younger than the reader (ex- 
cept babies), and fierce animals were disapproved elements. 

It was found that many selections classified as juvenile increased 
in appeal to a high point and then declined. Moreover, many rhymes 
from Mother Goose were enjoyed as late as Grade VI; many others 
were rejected as early as Grade III. Aesop's Fables and fairy tales 
were especially popular in Grades III-V; myths, legends, and hero 
and folk tales were most popular in Grades V-VIL Sex differences 
in children's choices in reading appeared early, and girls were found 
to enjoy many boys' books, but boys rejected almost all girls' books. 
Some adult magazines proved popular with boys and girls. 

The San Francisco "mass-media" study reported estimates of the 
amount of reading by elementary-school pupils: 

The amount of book reading increases from first grade through sixth, 
and girls read more books than boys. ... It is probable . . . that the 
average student in the elementary grades, once he has learned the basic 
skill of reading, reads between one-half and one book per month during 
the school year. 15 

13. Lewis M. Terman and Margaret Lima, Childerrfs Reading: A Guide -for 
Parents and Teachers. New York: Appleton & Co., 1931 (revised edition). 

14. George W. Norvell, What Boys and Girls Like to Read. Morristown, 
New Jersey: Silver Burden Co., 1958. 

15. "The San Francisco Study of Children and Mass Communication," Re- 
port IV, pp. 1-2. Stanford, California: Stanford Institute for Communication 
Research, 1959 (mimeographed). 
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Among the diverse titles reported, storybooks were most frequent. 

The favorite books they name in the fifth and sixth grades include 
some well-known titles which have given pleasure to earlier generations. 
. . . But even these great old favorites attracted only a tiny percentage 
of the votes. The significant feature of the data on book titles was the 
spread, rather than the concentration. 16 

Similar results were found in the Northwestern University-Office 
of Education study. Girls in Grades III- VI turned to old favorites 
too, such as Little Women, Cinderella, and Snow White. And Black 
Beauty, Davy Crocket, and Daniel Boom were popular with the 
boys. In the seventh and eighth grades, the girls cited books such as 
Little Women, Senior Prom, and Double Date as favorites, while the 
boys chose Tom Sawyer, Babe Ruth, and Robin Hood. In the ninth 
grade Kon-Tiki, Robinson Crusoe, and The Yearling were favorites 
of the boys. Among preferred titles, the ninth-grade girls cited Little 
Women, Gone with the Wind, Kon-Tiki, and Sue Barton. 

The average amount of time devoted to reading "outside the 
school" by the pupils in Grades III-IX was i.i hours daily. More- 
over, the ninth-grade pupils read little more than the middle-grade 
child. Compared with TV, reading was found to have relatively 
small appeal 

Most of the books reported by these pupils fall in the category of 
fiction. Poetry, essays, and drama were less often read. Stories of 
famous people constituted the best-liked nonfiction group. The most 
popular books were of adventure, mystery, and "westerns." Many 
boys were attracted to "science fiction" too. Girls turned more fre- 
quently to stories involving romance. 

There was frequent citation of superior series books, such as The 
Landmark, and occasional mention of paper-back books. Despite 
these facts, the results of this study were not reassuring in so far as 
reading is concerned. Like the San Francisco Study (Report No. 4), 
this investigation showed that relatively little time is spent on books 
outside the school The magazine reading of the older pupils was 
limited largely to Life, Look, Saturday Evening Post, and news 
periodicals. 17 

1 6. I bid., p. 2. 

17. A Study of the Interests of Children and Youth, op. cit* 
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These studies suggest that a determined effort should be made to 
improve the status of reading among children and youth today. Cer- 
tainly, a disproportionate amount of time seems to be given to the 
mass media as compared with that accorded reading. 

Occupational Interests 

The pupils in the recent Northwestern University-Office of Edu- 
cation investigation were more realistic in their choices of occupa- 
tions than pupils in studies made a decade or more ago. This was 
shown in the selection of a relatively small number of occupations 
by most of the boys and girls occupations which hold possibilities 
of absorbing many people today. Girls mentioned more frequently 
than in earlier studies such occupations as teacher, nurse, and airline 
stewardess. The boys chose engineer, scientist, and pilot most fre- 
quently. The choices reflected the impact of the modern world with 
its growing demand for airline stewardesses, engineers, and pilots. 
One pupil indicated that he wanted to be "an astronaut!" 

The work experience of these pupils was less varied than in earlier 
studies. They appeared to participate in a small number of different 
types of jobs for remuneration. One of these, babysitting, by far the 
one most often cited by these pupils, is a relatively new pursuit. Boys 
continued to have paper routes, but few mentioned caddying, run- 
ning errands, delivering messages, tending lawns, and caring for 
gardens. Such jobs were cited more often in earlier studies. 

One of the most interesting facts revealed by this study was the 
very high percentage, both of boys and girls in Grades VII-EX, who 
stated that they planned to go to college. A college education for 
their children is clearly the dream or hope of the typical American 
family. 18 

The foregoing studies reveal the need for guidance in the areas of 
vocational and educational choice. For example, we may note that 
some of the children's choices of vocation are largely expressions of 
illusory hope. Certainly, it is clear that reading provides one basis 
for helping pupils make more suitable choices. Moreover, such a 
strong interest as that shown in vocations can be employed to moti- 
vate reading. For example, children who express an interest in be- 

18. Ibid. 
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coming pilots will usually be motivated to read such books as / Want 
To Be a Pilot or The First Book of Airplanes. And to correct faulty 
concepts, older pupils need information available in printed sources, 
such as the Life Adjustment Booklets. 

Educational hnplications, Examples, 
and Recowmzendations 

Throughout the recent investigations of interests, we have noted 
the influence of standardizing forces and the power of the ubiquitous 
mass media. Although some parents and teachers complained that 
pupils read less now than before the advent of TV, the number of 
such complaints appeared to have decreased. However, the small 
amount of time devoted to reading about one hour each day stands 
out in sharp contrast with the large amount three hours daily given 
to TV by the younger pupils. 

Certainly it appears that the present pattern of interests is too 
heavily weighted with activities associated with the mass media. 
Moreover, the mass media, it seems, may exercise a restricting influ- 
ence upon the recreation, the vocational ambitions, and the reading 
of many boys and girls. For example, pupils often want to emulate 
the adventurous or glamourous characters they observe on TV, in 
the movies, or on the radio. 

The quality of the mass media is a matter of concern to some 
parents and teachers. They have repeatedly expressed their desire for 
programs of a higher level as well as their disapproval of presenta- 
tions featuring crime and violence. 

Edgar Dale points out that: 

Some producers . . . have the curious belief that if no proof of harm can 
be offered, the content under discussion is suitable. Harm, however, has 
various disguises, A culture can be drowned in a sea of triviality. A society 
can prolong into adulthood the film and TV classification of men as either 
discernibly "good" or "bad." 1 * 

Certainly, books may be used to lead pupils to a more accurate 
appraisal of human beings, Reading may be used to correct the de- 
velopment of false or unworthy values which may result from exces- 
sive televiewing. 

19. Edgar Dale, News Utter (Ohio State University), XXI, May, 1956. 
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A lack of interest in reading appears to be an outstanding factor 
in failure of children and youth to read widely and well. For such 
individuals, an association based on a strong interest or preference 
may have positive values, as one may note in the following case study 
report. It is also important to observe the close relationship between 
home and family interests on the part of those members of a house- 
hold whose intellectual interests do not include reading. The subject 
of this report is known as Bill. At the age of 10, he was brought to 
the Northwestern University Pycho-Educational Clinic by his moth- 
er, who asserted that Bill never reads anything but the comics. Bill 
was said to be just like his father, who "never reads"; and when the 
examiner asked what books there were at home for Bill to read, his 
mother could remember only one. 

The clinical examination showed that Bill's health and physical con- 
dition were excellent. His LQ. was 128, and his academic achieve- 
ment was slightly above his grade placement. But he had received 
low average marks in every school subject. 

When asked about his vocational and recreational interests, Bill 
expressed the desire to emulate his father who was interested in air- 
planes, horses, and people of South America. Bill was also stimulated 
by the achievements of his cousin, a former lieutenant in the Army. 
So, if he could not work with his father, Bill thought he might enlist 
in the Army. Accordingly, the clinic planned a special program for 
him in reading short stories about airplanes and South America, 
travel books illustrated by Disney, and stories about famous horses. 
These were soon supplemented by systematic training in books de- 
vised for army use. By this time the clinic staff realized that Bill was 
really enjoying reading. The examiner's report suggested: 

Many factors contributed to Bill's progress. His reading gains were 
attributable in part to his steady improvement in reading skill as well 
as to the close association of his reading experience with his needs and 
interests. Some of his improvement was undoubtedly traceable to improved 
conditions and modified attitudes at home. After several weeks, Bill's 
mother telephoned and stated that "everyone is now reading at home." 
Bill's gains were fostered, too, by discussions of books with his father 
and with his cousin, as well as by greater opportunity provided in school 
for him to contribute to class projects information derived from reading. 20 

20. Paul Witty, "Interest, Effort, and Success-Bases for Effective Reading," 
op. cit.j p. 485, 
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The Use of Interests in a Classroom 

Every good primary-grade teacher makes effective use of interests. 
Thus, in September, one second-grade teacher studied the interests 
of her group with an inventory. She noted in these children that, at 
the time, an interest in pets and animals was second only to their 
concern about TV. One child told about chickens and ducks he had 
seen on his uncle's farm in Maine, while another talked about a visit 
to a zoo in southern California. Other children recounted their in- 
terests in animals and pets in their own homes. Soon they were read- 
ing such books as One Morning in Maine and Make Way for Duck- 
lings by McCloskey, The Valentine Cat by Bulk, and The Grocery 
Kitty by Hoke. 

Three girls expressed a strong interest in kittens and cats and pre- 
sented to the class pictures of their own animals as well as beautiful 
pictures in the book by Ylla. Later the teacher brought in Ylla's Two 
Little Bears, and the children shared her enthusiasm for the photo- 
graphs. These children discussed their favorite cat and bear books. 
Among the popular books were two in Esther AverilTs series, Jenny* s 
First Party and Jenny Goes to Sea. 

One boy whose enjoyment of horse stories began with his discov- 
ery of Marguerite Henry's Little Fellow reported enthusiastically 
on Grace Skaar's A Boy and His Horse. Another boy read aloud 
from Louise Fatio's The Happy Lion. A humorous dramatization of 
The Happy Lion Roars was later prepared by other class members. 

On a dreary November day, arrangements were made for the 
showing of some Disney Classics filmstrips. Parts of the book, The 
Little House, by Virginia L. Burton were first read aloud. Then the 
filmstrip was shown. A few days later, another Disney Classic, John- 
ny Appleseed, was presented. The filmstrip experiences seemed to 
awaken in some children a desire to read. 

One day one of the boys came to school greatly excited over the 
new shepherd dog he had acquired. The film, Shep, the Farm Dog, 
was shown, and the accompanying film reader was read by the entire 
class. Friendly Little Jonathan by Dorothy and Marguerite Bryan 
was reviewed by another pupil, who also told about her own puppy. 
Finder's Keepers by Will and Nicolas and The First Book of Dogs 
by Gladys Taber proved popular with many other pupils at this time. 
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The children's responses to the question "What do you want to 
do when you get out of school?" were discussed. Mary wanted to be 
a ballet dancer; Bill, a carpenter; and John, a baker. Mary found 
Carla Greene's / Want To Be a Ballet Dancer the "best" book she 
had ever read; Bill read with great satisfaction Greene's I Want To 
Be a Carpenter; and John found similar pleasure in reading / Want 
To Be a Baker. 

Skills in oral reading were fostered by having children read aloud 
from time to time. This activity was related to storytelling. Again 
interests revealed by the inventory were used to guide the selection 
of stories. The books by Dr. Suess provided an occasion for oral 
reading that delighted the boys and girls. Poetry, too, was enjoyed 
by these pupils. 

A few children expressed an interest in stories about children of 
other countries. Jeanne-Marie in Gay Paris by Francoise and the 
same author's Small-Trot were the favorites of two girls. They en- 
joyed other books such as Marcia Brown's Felice with its colorful 
setting in Venice. 

During individual interviews the children were asked to state three 
wishes. Some of the responses were simply requests for toys or pets 
typical reactions of second-grade pupils. However, in several in- 
stances significant individual reactions were obtained. These re- 
sponses, sympathetically interpreted, enabled this teacher to under- 
stand the pupils better and to provide the kind of school atmosphere 
in which happiness, successful achievement, and steady growth be- 
came possible for every child in the group. Books such as Scfm I by 
Theodore Key were often read with appreciation and value by in- 
secure children. 

This teacher studied the varied individual and group interests of 
her pupils, selected topics of worth, and provided appropriate op- 
portunities for expression of these interests and for extension of 
them through reading. In addition, she recognized the importance of 
skill in reading in order to gain greatest pleasure from reading. The 
basal texts and supplementary materials she used provided the central 
core around which skills were built and experiences in reading were 
articulated. The effectiveness of this approach was shown by the 
unusually efficient progress of the pupils in the mastery of habits and 
skills and by the development of desirable attitudes toward reading. 
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The use of TV interests to foster improvement in attitudes toward 
reading and to promote skill in reading among seventh- and eighth- 
grade boys in a vocational school is reported in a stimulating article 
by Spiegler: 

Beyond a doubt, Johnny reads if his interest is stirred, and, beyond a 
doubt, too, Johnny can best be taught reading if interest is the keynote. 
. . . Even with the slowest readers the skilful teacher makes interest the 
bridge. 21 

It should be indicated that interests associated with TV programs 
frequently provide the stimulus for reading. Thus, in the North- 
western University-Office of Education study, it was found that 
television programs such as the Storyteller, Shirley Temple , Walt 
Disney, Bold Journey, and Lassie were indicated as stimulators of 
reading among elementary pupils, while the Bell Science Series, 
Playhouse 90, and Disney programs were said to stimulate reading 
among older students. Books cited by the participants as read because 
of TV included Heidi, Lassie, Little Women, The Yearling, Old 
Yeller, and Kon-Tiki. 

In several studies, it was found that parents and teachers frequently 
cite positive outcomes from televiewing, including gains in vocab- 
ulary and an increase in reading. Anyone who observes children 
closely may note instances of other constructive influences. Golden- 
son reported an extraordinary composition by a ten-year-old boy 
describing a heart operation on a little girl. 22 This composition was 
based on a single five-minute sequence seen on TV. Similarly, many 
other children are learning from TV much about science, the lands 
and cultures of other peoples, and the satisfactions to be found in 
books. The children's own testimony provides ample evidence of this 
fact. TV presents problems, it is true, but it also provides opportu- 
nities for parents and teachers to utilize to advantage interests which 
have been awakened by TV. 

To offset the threat of TV to reading, both parents and teachers 
can make positive contributions. If parents turn frequently to books 
for information and pleasure, if they read children's stories aloud and 

21. Charles G. Spiegler, "Johnny WEI Read What He Wants To Read," in 
Developing Permanent Interest m Reading, op. cit., p. 185. 

22. Robert M. Goldenson, "How To Get the Best Out of Television," Parents' 
Magazine, XXXI (November, 1956), 44-45, 128-29. 
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show a liking for books, their children will conclude that it is worth- 
while to read and will in turn learn to enjoy reading. If parents plan 
family recreation that includes reading, televiewing, and other ac- 
tivities, children will be led to assimilate TV in balanced and individ- 
ually suitable programs of leisure activity. If TV programs are 
discussed as a basis for the selection of books, children will read more. 
And if parents and children together plan and build home libraries 
and go to the public library frequently, the possible ill effects of TV 
will be further offset. Also, it is the responsibility of the teacher to 
ascertain children's interests and to guide them into worthwhile 
channels. 

In the case of other strong interests, the same procedure as that 
used with TV may be employed to advantage. Accordingly, existing 
interests should be ascertained, evaluated, and utilized as avenues for 
engendering stronger motivation and satisfaction in productive edu- 
cational effort. Such endeavor recognizes also the necessity for the 
cultivation of more effective habits and skills which may in them- 
selves lead to greater interest and zeal for reading. But the role of 
interest must not be minimized. This combined emphasis on interest 
and skill will undoubtedly result in more efficient learning. 



CHAPTER IX 

The Role of Teacher Education 

WILLIAM S. GRAY * 



Because of the urgency of preparing children and youth to live 
intelligently and creatively in a rapidly changing world, it is impera- 
tive that current programs of teacher education be critically exam- 
ined and, wherever necessary, upgraded. It is appropriate, therefore, 
that ways of strengthening the preparation of teachers in reading be 
considered in this yearbook. Following a brief review of current 
practices, improvements at both the preservice and in-service levels 
will be discussed. 

An Overview of the Current Situation 

The first question that merits study relates to the positions for 
which preparation is needed. The best source of information now 
available is a report by Dever 1 who collected detailed job descriptions 
from 109 persons holding positions in the field of reading. Their 
positions varied widely in character and were classified under five 
headings: special teachers of reading, supervising reading specialists, 
reading specialists in higher institutions, specialists in reading clinical 
work, and reading work in other job specifications. A study of the 
complete list showed clearly that it would be impossible to discuss 
in the available space the preparation needed for all of the positions 
listed. In this chapter, attention will be focused on the following: 
teachers of reading in elementary schools, high schools, and colleges; 
remedial reading teachers and clinicians; supervising reading special- 
ists; and instructors of professional courses in reading. 

The minimum preparation for teaching reading is indicated by 

* As this yearbook was being prepared for printing, announcement was made 
of the death of Professor Gray. 

i. Kathryn Imogene Dever, Positions m the Field of Reading. New York: 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1956. 

144 
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state certification requirements. A review of requirements for 1959- 
60 revealed the fact that only three states specify a course on the 
teaching of reading for elementary teachers. Three require emphasis 
on reading in a course on the teaching of English, and seven in a 
course on the teaching of the language arts. At least ten states accept 
any professional program recommended by an approved institution. 
Undoubtedly many such programs include courses relating to read- 
ing. In addition, some institutions specify one or more courses in 
children's literature. The requirements for high-school and college 
teachers and those for supervisory officers include no specific ref- 
erence to reading. Two states have recently adopted requirements 
for remedial reading teachers. Obviously, certification requirements 
are only just beginning to influence the nature and scope of the 
preparation provided for positions in the field of reading. 

A study was next made of course offerings in one or more teach- 
ers' colleges in each of thirty-two states. It showed, first, that the 
course offerings in reading vary in semester hours of credit from 
none to twenty or more. Most institutions which give no specific 
courses in reading usually consider reading problems in such courses 
as the teaching of English, the teaching of the language arts, and 
materials and methods of teaching. It may be assumed also that some 
emphasis is given to reading in the background professional courses, 
such as educational psychology. As institutions have expanded their 
offerings beyond a course on the teaching of reading in elementary 
schools, the order of introduction has usually been: children's lit- 
erature, the supervision of reading, reading in high schools, remedial 
reading, diagnosis and remedial techniques, and clinical practice with 
handicapped readers. As revealed by such evidence, the preparation 
in reading provided in some institutions is broad and specific; in 
others, it is of questionable scope. 

In order to sense prevailing attitudes about current practices in 
preparing teachers of reading, a letter was addressed to and replies 
received from thirty-five reading specialists and outstanding leaders 
in school systems. They were asked to describe the most effective 
current policies and practices in both preservice and in-service train- 
ing; also to indicate the outstanding weaknesses and needed changes. 
The replies and suggestions received have guided the writer in pre- 
paring the remainder of this chapter. Unfortunately, space will not 
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permit a summary of the replies. Because of their significance, five 
of the most frequently mentioned weaknesses are reported: lack of 
professional preparation in reading on the part of many teachers in 
elementary schools and of most high-school and college teachers; the 
limited amount of preparation at either the preservice or in-service 
level provided in some parts of the country for certain positions; 
failure to organize preservice training so as to relate theory and prac- 
tice effectively; poor sequence of courses which prevents maximum 
progress; and failure to cultivate the personal qualities and the essen- 
tial competencies for successful participation on the part of all en- 
gaged in promoting growth in and through reading. 

Personal Qualities, Understanding, and Competencies Needed 
The preservice and in-service preparation of teachers of reading 
derives its design and content from what teachers should be, as well 
as what they should know and do. The list of characteristics, under- 
standings, and competencies that follow are those which are empha- 
sized repeatedly both in recent professional literature and in the 
reports from reading specialists and leaders in public schools referred 
to in the foregoing paragraphs. Although they apply directly to 
prospective teachers, they are equally important for remedial teach- 
ers and clinicians, supervising officers, and those who give profes- 
sional courses in reading. 

AS AN INDIVIDUAL 

1. The teacher should be a stable, well-balanced individual, who knows 
himself well, what he can do, the direction in which he is going, and 
the steps ahead. Equally important qualities are respect for others, 
sensitivity to their rights and needs, and capacity to work effectively 
with people. 

2. He should have a broad knowledge and understanding of today's world 
its trends and problemsand capacity to adjust himself to it and should 
recognize clearly his responsibility as a good citizen. 

3. He should have an inquiring mind and possess the attitudes, knowledges, 
and skills needed in promoting his own development and should be 
skilful in identifying problems, in selecting and analyzing pertinent 
evidence, and in reaching conclusions, 

4. He should be competent in the communicative arts that is, able to 
acquire information through listening and reading and to express his 
ideas clearly through speech and writing. 
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AS A READER 

1. He should have attained a high level of maturity in interpreting what 
he reads. He should also be well aware of the problems faced and the 
procedures involved in reading different kinds of material for various 
purposes. 

2. He should be well read, pursue personal reading regularly and with 
keen interest, know the sources of different types of material, recog- 
nize the greater values and rewards inherent in reading materials of 
good literary quality, and evidence a preference for those that not 
only entertain, but enrich, inspire, and guide. 

3. He should recognize clearly the varied role of reading in his own life 
and in that of people in general, its relative value in comparison to other 
aids to learning, and should have acquired standards which enable him 
to choose between reading and other mass media in achieving his 
purposes. 

AS A SCHOLAR 

1. He should have sufficient breadth and depth of general or liberal edu- 
cation to enable him to tap freely the intellectual resources of all the 
major areas of human knowledge, interest, and activity and to interpret 
related materials intelligently. 

2. He should have penetrated sufficiently beyond the level of general 
education into the various subjects or fields taught to enable him to 
provide adequate guidance in the reading and learning activities of 
his students. 

3. He should have developed an inquiring attitude and a desire for knowl- 
edge that stimulate him to seek independently to broaden and enrich 
his experiences and understanding in all fields that are of importance 
to him as a person, scholar, and teacher. 

AS A TEACHER 

1. He should be well prepared in basic professional understandings and 
be dedicated to teaching as a means of contributing to individual wel- 
fare and social progress. Of special importance is a clear understand- 
ing of the nature and development of children, the ways in which they 
learn, and the motives that impel them. 

2. He should conceive of himself as a practitioner in the art of helping 
children and youth acquire independence and resourcefulness in all 
their learning experiences, including those that promote growth in and 
through reading. 

3. He should know the field of reading as thoroughly as any highly compe- 
tent content teacher knows the field that he teaches, This involves, 
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for example, a knowledge of the nature of the reading act, its basic 
processes, the factors and conditions that influence progress, and the 
methods of promoting growth in and through reading in general and 
among pupils of different backgrounds, capabilities, and preferred 
modes of learning. 

4. He should be so thoroughly acquainted with children's literature and 
find such keen enjoyment in it that he inspires his pupils to engage 
regularly in personal reading and instils in them a growing prefer- 
ence for materials of vital importance and literary merit. 

5. As a teacher of a content field, he should not only be a master of 
its basic ideas and resources and inspired to help others enjoy and 
profit from its study but also be capable of promoting competence 
among his pupils in the use of reading as an aid to learning. 

The foregoing list of characteristics and competencies is by no 
means complete, nor can all of them be expected of any one individ- 
ual. It should be modified by each institution that prepares teachers 
of reading until it serves as a guide in developing adequate programs 
of preservice preparation in reading. 

freservice Preparation of Teachers 

A sound program of teacher education in any field is here con- 
ceived as a unified whole. It begins with admission to college and 
continues throughout the period of preservice and in-service train- 
ing. Its basic aim is to provide the academic background and profes- 
sional understandings and skills needed to insure reasonable com- 
petence in a teacher's first position and to provide a broad foundation 
for continued growth while teaching. Because prospective teachers 
differ widely in their personal characteristics, background, and capa- 
bilities, the guidance and program of training recommended must 
be adapted to individual needs. 

INITIAL SURVEY OF STUDENTS' CHARACTERISTICS AND NEEDS 

Prior to admission to an institution that prepares teachers, a thor- 
ough study should be made of the student's characteristics, compe- 
tencies, and needs. In this connection, use should be made of care- 
fully selected mental and scholastic aptitude tests and personality 
inventories. Of special importance is a thorough appraisal of the 
student's characteristics as a person, his competence in reading, and 
tfi nature of his personal reading interests and hgbits, 
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The information secured should be made available to the advisory 
and counseling staff. It should be used in planning a program of 
personal, academic, and professional preparation best adapted to the 
needs of the student. Those students whose ability to read does not 
meet the study demands made upon them as Freshmen should be 
assigned to remedial reading classes. Until their deficiencies are over- 
come, they will be seriously handicapped in their own scholastic 
progress and in promoting growth of children and youth in and 
through reading. 

A second requisite is a counseling program which focuses upon 
those aspects of personal development that are essential to success in 
relationships with others and in teaching activities. Interest in self- 
improvement should be stimulated at the outset, a program of con- 
structive steps outlined, and a series of follow-up conferences ar- 
ranged. Constructive effort should continue, as needed, throughout 
the preservice period of preparation. 

GENERAL, LIBERAL, AND SPECIALIZED ACADEMIC PREPARATION 

As pointed out earlier, a broad general education and adequate 
preparation in the fields to be taught are required of all teachers. 
This is due to the fact that such preparation is essential to the teach- 
er's own development as a liberally educated person and to his ca- 
pacity to broaden the understandings of his pupils and to promote 
breadth and depth of interpretation as they read. Various theories 
underlie the purposes, scope, and organization of general education. 
It will be impossible to review them here. A stimulating discussion 
of some of the essentials of general education for teachers appears in 
a recent article by Smith, 2 who for more than two decades has been 
working constructively on the development of such programs. 

One of the widely recognized objectives of general education is 
competence in the various communicative arts. In view of the fact 
that growth in reading is a continuous process from infancy to ma- 
turity, at least a year's rigorous training is essential to insure needed 
competence at the more mature levels of interpretation. Such train- 
ing is now being provided as an integral part of courses in commu- 
nication, the humanities, and developmental reading. It aims to de- 

2. C. B. Smith, "Strengthening the General Education of Teachers," Edu~ 
cational Forum, XXIV (November, 1959), 59-66- 
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velop increased capacity to engage in discriminating interpretation 
of different types of writing historical, scientific, emotive. Due to 
the nature of the materials used, the student is not only brought in 
contact with the ideas and ideals of the best writers of all ages but 
is also prepared to be an interested and intelligent consumer of the 
best in his literary heritage. 

As an integral part of the training given, students should become 
keenly aware of the steps involved in interpreting different types of 
selections and in reading for different purposes. They should also 
grow in their sensitivity to the author's purpose, his use of language 
in achieving the ends sought, and his recognition of the various clues 
to meaning inherent in the form and structure of what is read. 
Through systematic training at the upper limits of his reading com- 
petence, the student not only greatly increases his ability as a reader 
but also identifies the nature of the difficulties involved and the kinds 
of help or guidance that are most effective. He is thus greatly aided 
in his efforts to stimulate and guide others as they strive to become 
self-reliant readers. 

As prospective teachers secure preparation in the specific subjects 
or fields in which they expect to teach, they should receive expert 
guidance from instructors concerning the distinctive reading prob- 
lems and competence inherent in independent reading and study in 
each field. This need arises from the fact that each subject has its 
own body of concepts and vocabulary, its own patterns of organ- 
izing and expressing ideas, its distinctive purposes for reading, and 
certain relevant modes of interpreting the ideas read. The greater the 
competence in reading acquired by prospective teachers in the fields 
in which they expect to teach, the better are they prepared to give 
effective guidance in reading to their students. 

Questions arise at this point concerning the proportion of a four- 
year program for elementary- and high-school teachers that should 
be allotted to general education and specialized academic subjects 
and to professional preparation* In a study of practices in nine states, 
Rice 3 found that the percentages were 70 and 30, respectively, in the 
case of elementary teachers. In the case of high-school teachers, cor- 

3. Harvey M. Rice, Teacher Education for the Fvtztre, p. 4. Twelfth Year- 
book, 1959, American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 1959. 
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responding percentages were 80 and 20. Although dominant trends 
are by no means always a proper guide, they may provide a starting 
point in further efforts to improve practice. Some institutions have 
experimented successfully with one year of concentrated professional 
preparation for elementary-school teachers following three years of 
subject-matter preparation. Others are experimenting with a year of 
professional preparation on completion of the baccalaureate degree, 
followed by a year of internship in teaching. 

GENERAL PATTERN OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION 

The professional preparation of teachers consists, first, of an orien- 
tation to teaching as a profession and involves discussions, observa- 
tions, and conferences extending at least through the junior college 
years. Secondly, professional preparation of teachers places an ap- 
propriate emphasis on the understandings, attitudes, and skills re- 
quired for effective teaching of selected subjects, including those 
that relate to reading. No specific sequence of courses has been uni- 
versally adopted. A representative pattern follows which illustrates 
how needed emphasis on reading may be included in the background 
professional courses: 

1. The social purposes and foundations of education; the role of reading 
and other mass media in current life; the nature and diversity of the 
cultural background, personal characteristics, and capabilities of chil- 
dren and youth; the organization of the American school system and 
of specific schools to provide needed training; the nature and scope 
of curriculums, and patterns of instructional organization which include 
adequate provision for both developmental and remedial reading at 
all educational levels. 

2. Psychological background for teaching, including known facts and their 
implications about human development, individual differences, learning 
theories, emotional problems, motivation, and the psychology of school 
subjects including die psychology of reading. 

3. The content, methods, and materials for teaching the respective school 
subjects at appropriate levels of advancement, with due emphasis on 
the problems faced in promoting growth in and through reading in each 
of the subjects taught. 

4. Observation, supervised teaching, and apprentice teaching. 

In summary, vigorous emphasis should be given to reading in the 
general professional courses, in a special course on reading or the 
language arts, and through observation and apprentice teaching. 
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NATURE AND SCOPE OF PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION IN READING 

The following outline suggests some of the major understandings 
and skills relating to reading that merit emphasis in the specialized 
preparation of all who plan to teach or supervise reading. 

1. The current role of reading in child and adult life and its possible 
contributions to personal enrichment, school achievement, and social 
progress. 

2. The nature of the reading act, its basic aspects and processes, and 
the characteristics of mature readers. 

3. Growth patterns in various aspects of reading and the factors and con- 
ditions that influence progress in each, including the motives, capa- 
bilities, and modes of learning of individuals. 

4. Readiness for reading, the advantages and limitations of various meth- 
ods of teaching beginning reading, and the problems faced in promot- 
ing subsequent growth in each of the basic aspects of reading. 

5. The nature of the reading difficulties faced by individuals of varying 
characteristics, capabilities, and levels of advancement, and the meth- 
ods of identifying and correcting such difficulties. 

6. Differences involved in reading different kinds of material, for dif- 
ferent purposes, at different levels of difficulty, and in different cur- 
riculum areas. 

7. Methods of stimulating interest in reading and increasing preference 
for materials of vital content and literary merit, including broad 
acquaintance with the nature and values of different types of children's 
literature. 

8. Types of reading programs, instructional materials and teaching aids, 
methods of organizing and grouping pupils their advantages and lim- 
itationsand techniques of evaluation. 

9. Scientific studies of reading, their essential characteristics and value, 
and practice in applying findings in the study of different kinds of 
problems in reading. 

10. Observation of classroom practice in teaching reading, in diagnosing 
and correcting reading difficulties, in guiding reading in content 
fields, in stimulating personal reading, in elevating reading tastes, and 
supervised practice in all these areas. 

As pointed out earlier, institutions that prepare teachers follow 
different plans in providing professional preparation in reading. In- 
dependent of the procedure adopted, the most common criticism is 
that theory and practice are not adequately related. To overcome 
this difficulty, some institutions provide a preliminary study for six 
or more weeks of the nature of reading and related teaching prob- 
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lems through observation, discussion, lectures, assigned readings, and 
the use of films. This is followed by a period of half -day or full-time 
supervised teaching. The sequence terminates with from four to six 
weeks of group discussions of the teaching problems faced. Ob- 
viously, such a plan cannot be followed separately for each elemen- 
tary-school subject. To meet this difficulty, preparation for super- 
vised teaching is made through a series of special methods courses, 
one of which relates to reading or all the language arts combined. 
Many institutions rightly supplement the foregoing program with 
elective courses such as "Children's Literature," "The Diagnosis and 
Remedial Treatment of Poor Readers," and "Practice in Diagnosis 
and Remediation." These courses are usually taken also by graduate 
students and teachers in service. 

The preparation of high-school teachers in reading presents many 
problems. Unfortunately, English teachers have received in the past 
little or no related technical preparation. In such cases, they are un- 
able to assume vigorous and intelligent direction of reading-improve- 
ment programs in their schools. To overcome this deficiency in part, 
some institutions now provide specific emphasis on reading problems 
in general professional courses and in courses on the teaching of 
English. 

Owing to the great need for both developmental and remedial 
instruction in reading in high schools, a demand has recently arisen 
for specialists in reading to organize and direct all aspects of a broad 
reading program, including emphasis on the more mature aspects of 
reading. Desirable requisites for such positions are experience in 
teaching, both in the grades and high school, supplemented by such 
courses as the nature and development of reading, the organization 
and teaching of reading in high schools, diagnosis and remedial teach- 
ing, practice in teaching both developmental and remedial reading, 
and literature for teen-age students of varying interests, capabilities, 
maturity, and reading ability. 

Prospective teachers of content subjects also need a clear under- 
standing of the nature of reading and the problems involved in its 
use as an aid to learning. This can be secured in part through de- 
tailed emphasis on reading in general professional courses or, far 
better, through a special course on reading. Imperative also is a broad 
understanding of the reading problems faced in the study of m%- 
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terials relating to their respective teaching fields. The logical place 
for much of the preparation needed is in special-methods courses. 
Due to the fact that many instructors of such courses feel incom- 
petent to give appropriate training, it is recommended that specialists 
in reading join with subject-matter specialists in discussing with 
students the reading problems that arise in the respective content 
fields. 

The training of the college teacher of reading is similar to that 
of special teachers of reading in high schools but at a more advanced 
level. Because of the wide differences in the reading ability of stu- 
dents entering college, the teacher of reading must have an under- 
standing of a wide range of both developmental and remedial reading 
problems. He must also be a competent teacher in both areas. Of 
special importance in considering reading problems at the college 
level is the conclusion reached at Purdue University after eight years 
of research about college reading that the chief deficiency is failure 
among students to think about the ideas apprehended in ways that 
will insure an enlightening interpretation of what is read. 

In-service Preparation of Teachers 

Many factors and conditions make in-service programs imperative. 
By the time most teachers enter service they have had some profes- 
sional training in reading but are still inadequately prepared to teach 
it effectively. They feel genuinely handicapped and are eager for 
help. Unless it is provided, they become confused, discouraged, and 
professionally ineffective. Furthermore, teachers who received their 
preparation years ago and discontinued teaching for a period of time 
find themselves unfamiliar with modern methods of teaching reading. 
Good leadership seeks in every way possible to identify teachers who 
need assistance and to provide appropriate help. 

Due to the urgent societal demand for better quality of reading 
instruction and for higher levels of competence in reading, many 
school systems face the necessity of undertaking special campaigns 
to improve reading. Expert leadership sets the conditions or provides 
the inf onuation that shows clearly the need for study and construc- 
tive effort. It also arouses interest among teachers in vigorously at- 
tacking this problem and in seeking to improve their own under- 
standing. 
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Again, many of the more mature teachers are eager to undertake 
intensive studies of specific reading problems and to prepare for 
specialized types of service* This is the source from which much of 
the leadership in school systems comes. Such teachers should be 
encouraged to continue their training in areas of greatest interest to 
them. 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 

As a result of wide experience, several principles have emerged 
which serve as guides in planning an in-service program. 

1. It should begin with a teacher's first assignment and continue through- 
out her period of service to insure steady growth and maximum effi- 
ciency in teaching activities. 

2. It should be planned and carried out co-operatively by the staff under 
competent leadership and within the framework of democratic 
procedure. 

3. It should begin at the present level of a teacher's preparation and 
needs and should broaden understanding and promote growth toward 
higher levels of competence in teaching reading. 

4. It should be sufficiently broad in scope to meet the varying needs 
of all members of the staff, including those who are just beginning 
to teach as well as the most capable and experienced. 

5. It should utilize every resource and procedure of established worth in 
efforts to achieve clearly recognized goals. 

NATURE AND SCOPE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING ACTIVITIES 

In order to secure specific information concerning the in-service 
training activities now in use, inquiries were directed to leaders in 
about thirty cities, counties, and states which reputedly have excel- 
lent programs. Information was also secured from teachers in smaller 
communities with little or no instructional leadership in order to find 
out the steps taken to continue their own improvement. The reports 
from both groups indicate that the scope of the programs and the 
procedures now followed vary widely. 

In schools vvihout instructional leadership.- -In thousands of rural 
districts and villages throughout the country, teachers are provided 
little or no leadership in the improvement of reading. In such cases, 
the steps taken depend largely on the teacher's initiative, insight, and 
determination. 
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Among the steps which have proved effective, the following were 
mentioned frequently: reading a new professional book on reading 
each year; studying the philosophy and lesson plans in the guide- 
books accompanying the series of readers used; subscribing for and 
reading such professional magazines as The Reading Teacher, De- 
velopmental Reading, and Elementary English; joining voluntary 
professional groups for the purpose of studying specific problems; 
attending meetings of a local council of the International Reading 
Association; participating in county, regional, or state teachers' meet- 
ings; and taking extension courses. During vacation periods these 
teachers attend workshops or take courses relating to reading, as, 
for example, the teaching of reading, reading and the language arts, 
diagnostic and remedial teaching, testing and evaluation, and chil- 
dren's literature. The courses elected vary with the teacher's concep- 
tion of his immediate needs and ultimate professional goal. 

In schools with in-service programs. As revealed by current lit- 
erature and reports from instructional leaders, no single pattern of 
in-service training prevails. Two practices are becoming more and 
more common. The first is to organize an orientation program for 
new teachers before the opening of school. Its purpose is to acquaint 
teachers with the current reading program, its basic philosophy and 
procedures, and the related instructional materials. A study is also 
made of the cumulative records of the pupils assigned to each teacher 
to identify their characteristics, strengths, weaknesses, and needs. A 
tentative plan for grouping pupils and for early teaching activities 
is then developed. Furthermore, the supervisor or consultant makes 
himself readily available during the first weeks of school to give 
needed help. The second practice is to hold a week's workshop prior 
to the opening of school to review the successes and difficulties of 
the previous year and to lay plans for strengthening the reading pro- 
gram during the coming year. 

Throughout the school year many types of in-service training are 
provided. Some instructional leaders prefer to work largely with 
individual teachers. On request, they help teachers plan their reading 
programs, arrange for them to observe other teachers, help to ana- 
lyze and identify their problems, offer constructive suggestions to- 
gether with references to read, suggest extension courses that might 
serve their immediate needs, and help them plan continuous programs 
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of individual study and course work. In order to conserve time and 
energy, group conferences are organized at specific grade levels, 
supplemented by lectures and discussions by specialists on selected 
reading problems. As a further source of help, professional books and 
magazines are made available. Furthermore, exhibits of school read- 
ers, instructional aids, trade books, and tests are developed which, in 
some cities, travel from school to school 

Other instructional leaders promote professional growth among 
teachers through co-operative planning and action. As a result of the 
preschool planning session, or in later group meetings, specific prob- 
lems are selected for study. Some of them may be studied by the 
group as a whole, and others by committees or individuals. Whatever 
plan is adopted, the goals and procedures are discussed by all con- 
cerned. Group chairmen are selected who are interested, well in- 
formed, and competent in the respective areas. Workshops are 
arranged, school time is set aside for committee work, study materials 
and pertinent exhibits provided, and qualified consultants brought in. 
From time to time progress reports are made to the group as a whole, 
followed by evaluative comments and constructive suggestions. 
Thus, every member of the staff not only contributes to but also 
profits from the insights and findings of others. 

Experimental programs are carried on as a part of the in-service 
training provided in some cities. Teachers are encouraged to engage 
in joint or group research projects, the results of which may lead to 
changes in policies and procedures in teaching reading. The prob- 
lems investigated relate to such matters as patterns of grouping, 
specific methods of teaching beginning reading, provision for poor 
readers, the content and scope of developmental reading, or the read- 
ing problems faced in specific content fields. Stimulation and guid- 
ance are provided through help from outside specialists and con- 
ferences with local leaders. 

Reports and bulletins of information are prepared and distributed 
by many school systems as essential parts of their in-service training 
programs. Among these are reports prepared through the co-op- 
erative effort of teachers on such problems as methods of expanding 
meaning vocabularies, books for personal reading by retarded read- 
ers, and summaries of recent proposals for improving specific aspects 
of reading. 
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Definite effort is also made in many school systems to encourage 
systematic professional study in the field of reading. To attain this 
goal, institutions which offer extension courses are invited to give 
them at convenient centers when the courses are needed by groups 
of teachers. Arrangements are made also for extended workshops or 
courses by university staff members which give credit. Teachers are 
also encouraged to elect specific courses to meet their immediate 
needs or to prepare them for leadership in specific areas. Thus, school 
systems are endeavoring to work constructively with teachers and 
to enhance their professional preparation in the field of reading. 

Preparation for Specialized Types of fosltion 
As teachers become increasingly competent in teaching reading, 
many of them aspire to prepare as remedial specialists, consultants, 
or instructors of professional courses in reading. This is a very de- 
sirable route to specialization. It insures an illuminating background 
of understanding of the problems faced in teaching reading, which 
is requisite to success in any of the fields mentioned. Such a back- 
ground will be assumed in the discussion that follows. As a rule, 
specialization begins during one's tenure as a teacher through special 
field study and courses, followed in many cases by a period of con- 
centrated university study. 

REMEDIAL TEACHERS AND CLINICIANS 

Various reports have been made of the special qualifications and 
preparation needed by remedial teachers, the most detailed of which 
was by Helen M. Robinson 4 with the co-operation of 109 teachers 
of remedial reading. An analysis of the various proposals made re- 
veals wide agreement on the following qualifications and types of 
preparation. 

1. A broad background in educational psychology, mental hygiene, the 
nature of reading deficiencies and related causal factors, remedial 
and therapeutic measures, pertinent tests and diagnostic instruments, 
and case study technique. 

2. Wide participation and guided practice in selecting and using tests 
and other diagnostic instruments, in interpreting the data secured, 
in the use of various remedial and therapeutic measures, and in pre- 

4. Helen M. Robinson, "Qualifications for Teachers of Remedial Reading," 
School Review, LXHI (September, 1955), 334-37. 
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paring and interpreting to others reports of diagnosis and remedial 
treatment. 

3. Broad familiarity with the literature of the field and the results of 
relevant research; capacity to read critically and evaluate published 
studies and to apply the findings in appraising and using diagnosis and 
remedial procedures. 

Essential training is given through courses bearing various titles: 
diagnosis of reading deficiencies, group and individual testing, reme- 
dial teaching, supervised practice in diagnosis and remediation, clin- 
ical practice with unusually handicapped readers, and critical review 
and evaluation of reading research. Experience shows that some who 
specialize in the remedial field prepare first in group remedial work; 
others concentrate first on clinical diagnosis and remediation and 
then apply what has been learned to group situations. The training 
provided for remedial specialists at the elementary, high-school, and 
college levels is basically the same but with special emphasis on the 
problems of the age group involved. 

SUPERVISING READING SPECIALISTS 

The analysis made by Dever shows that the supervising reading 
specialist engages in the following activities: acts in a supervisory or 
consultant's capacity for all engaged in promoting growth in and 
through reading in elementary or high schools, or both; trains new and 
inexperienced teachers to fit effectively into the system; confers with 
teachers, specialists, and administrators in planning, setting up, and 
conducting an effective reading program; works with teachers, in- 
dividually and in groups, to assist with specific and general reading 
problems; helps teachers with slow learners, remedial cases, or other 
pupils needing special reading instruction; plans and directs in- 
service programs of preparation; visits classroom teachers to help 
with methods and materials; demonstrates procedures for teaching 
reading; conducts reading workshops; acts as a resource person in 
the selection of suitable instructional material; encourages teachers 
in professional growth; writes handbooks and bulletins to assist teach- 
ers and specialists with reading work. Obviously, the duties of read- 
ing supervisors and consultants are varied and complex and require 
broad preparation. 

In the past the only special preparation provided for supervising 
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reading specialists consisted of a course bearing some such title as 
"the supervision of instruction in reading." To render the various 
types of service required today, a supervisor or consultant needs 
much broader preparation. The current trend is for prospective 
specialists in this field to engage in one or two years of graduate 
study leading to a Master's degree or a certificate of qualification. 
Areas of intensive study are suggested by the following course titles: 
the psychology of reading, basic principles underlying a sound co- 
ordinated reading program in elementary and secondary schools, 
review of research relating to causes and remediation of reading dis- 
abilities, essentials in dynamic leadership, testing and evaluation, and 
supervised practice. 

Additional courses are also recommended which are elected in 
harmony with individual needs: literature for children and youth; 
mental testing; emotional factors in learning; principles and proce- 
dures in guidance. A second year is devoted to an internship which 
provides participation in supervisory activities in elementary schools, 
high schools, and junior colleges and in reading clinics, accompanied 
by weekly seminars. Thus, the preparation of supervising specialists 
is becoming broader and more thorough. 

INSTRUCTORS OF PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN READING 

The preparation of those who gave professional courses in reading 
in the past followed no single pattern. It varied all the way from 
successful experience as a teacher of reading to extended study and 
research relating to reading in meeting requirements for a Ph.D. or 
Ed.D. degree. The expanding scope of reading programs and the 
wide variety of services provided require that anyone who aspires 
to participate in or to direct programs of professional preparation 
should specialize in the field of reading. In doing so he should achieve 
a broad and penetrating understanding of the principles, theories, 
and practices relating to reading at all levels. He should study with 
equal thoroughness all aspects of remedial reading, the work of con- 
sultants and supervisors, adult reading, and illiteracy. Throughout 
his period of training, he should have abundant practice and field 
service. 

Of special importance also is a critical acquaintance with research 
studies relating to reading. Long experience in attempting to provide 
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adequate background in this field has led to the conclusion that at 
least a year of intensive study of the scientific literature relating to 
reading is necessary. It should provide balanced emphasis on studies 
relating to the sociology of reading, the physiology and psychology 
of reading, and the teaching of reading. The guidance provided 
should develop the understandings essential in the critical evaluation 
of reported research and in applying the findings to current reading 
problems. It should also provide the student with the needed back- 
ground for doctoral study and for continuous productive research 
throughout his professional career. 

Concluding Statement 

The proposals made in this chapter are based on the assumption 
that the need is urgent to radically up-grade the preparation of 
teachers in reading. This view is justified by the expanding role of 
independent, critical reading on the part of all citizens if they are 
to understand the problems faced in a rapidly changing world, to 
participate intelligently in the duties of citizenship, and to lead rich, 
well-rounded personal lives. A sound program of preparation in read- 
ing begins when a prospective teacher enters college and continues 
throughout the period of preservice and in-service training. As con- 
ceived here, an efficient teacher of reading is one who is a very 
competent reader, who reads widely, who has a broad understanding 
of today's world, and is competent in the fields which he teaches. 
Furthermore, he has adequate professional preparation in reading and 
is inspired with a responsibility for promoting individual and social 
progress through the development of high-level competence and 
broad interests in reading. He is also devoted to his profession and 
possesses qualities which make for warm, friendly relations with his 
students. 
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The reading act always involves printed or written material to be 
read for a recognized purpose. In this sense, any material used in the 
act of reading is basic to that act. To give unique meaning to this 
chapter, therefore, one must find a special meaning of basic as it 
applies either to the unique way in which the materials are used in 
the act of reading or to the specialized nature of the selected content. 

Examination of statements received by the author of this chapter 
from a representative group 1 of specialists in reading and related 
problems reveals the following: 

1. As a useful working statement of the meaning of basal reading, 
there is a willingness to accept the definition of the Dictionary 
of Education, namely, "reading aimed at the systematic develop- 
ment of reading ability by means of a series of books or other 
materials especially suitable for each successive stage of reading 
development." 2 

2. There is general agreement that it is possible to distinguish among 
(a) categories of skills and habits of reading; (b) the varieties of 
reading materials designed to achieve reading skills; and (c) the 
instructional methods used to develop reading skills. 

3. There is general agreement among the respondents mentioned 
that basal reading materials should help foster continuity in read- 

1. This group included the following persons: A. Sterl Ardey, Emmett A. 
Betts, Guy Bond, Donald p, Durrell, William S. Gray, Albert J. Harris, Theo- 
dore L. Harris, Gertrude Hildreth, Constance McCtdlough, Margaret McKim, 
Robert C. Pooley, Helen M. Robinson, David H. Russell, William Sheldon, 
Ruth Strang, Ruth Strickland, Gertrude Whipple, and Paul A. Witty. 

2. Dictionary of Education^ p. 443. Edited by Carter V. Good. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1959. 
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ing development, insure that no gaps exist in necessary reading 
experience, and provide suitable plans for the organization of 
reading experiences for all children of school age. Frequently this 
is called "systematic" development of the reading program. 

4. There are differences of opinion among the respondents as to the 
propriety of using a given set or sets of basal textbooks to serve as 
the sole source of instructional materials. 

5. There is general agreement on the proposal that it is necessary 
(a) to provide for interest areas of reading, (b) to provide content 
necessary to meet varied educational needs, (c) to "trigger" read- 
ing in different kinds of materials for the full range of purposes for 
which a child might read, and ( d) to adapt the level and rate of 
reading development to the wide range of differences that exist 
among children. 

Different Concepts of Basal Reading Materials 
Examination of the different ideas of what makes reading materials 
basic reveals a number of concepts. 3 The most common point of 
view would seem to regard basal materials as a basal series of text- 
books. In the minds of many, basal reading has become synonymous 
with a "series of books especially suitable for each successive stage 
of reading development," or, in other words, with the various pro- 
grams of materials and books published as basal readers. 

The logic of this relationship is simple and direct. Basal reading 
instruction is that instruction which is concerned with all the funda- 
mental habits, attitudes, and skills which are essential to effective 
silent and oral reading. Basal reading materials are, therefore, by defi- 
nition those materials designed to develop these habits and skills. 

3. For example, see William C. Bagley, "The Textbook and Methods of Teach- 
ing," in The Textbook m American Education, pp. 7-26. (Thirtieth Yearbook 
of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951); American Textbook Publishers Institute, Textbook in 
Education (New York: Lakeside Press, 1949) ; Text Materials in Modern Educa- 
tion (Edited by Lee J. Cronbach. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois Press, 
1955); Gerald A. Yoakum, The Place of Textbooks m Children*? Reading, pp. 
65-75 (Report of the Fourth Annual Conference on Reading, University of 
Pittsburgh, June 28-JuIy 9, 1948); and Materials for Reading (Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 86. Edited by Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1957). 
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Tliis definition rests on two assumptions: first, that a set of "essential 
or fundamental" habits and skills is generally known; second, that 
these habits and skills are of such a nature that a series of books and 
materials specially prepared are essential to their development. These 
and other assumptions are examined in the next section. 

Major Categories of Reading Skills 

Major categories of reading skills are known, but they are not re- 
stricted to a given type of material. The first assumption may be ac- 
cepted with considerable confidence when these skills are described 
in such general terms as perception skills, comprehension skills, skills 
in the use of materials, and the like. Unfortunately, the specific set 
of independent skill variables which produces the desired reading be- 
havior most economically is in large part unknown. 4 

The most important point in this connection, however, is that, irre- 
spective of the degree to which specific sets of skills have been iden- 
tified, these skills are more comprehensive than any specific set of 
reading materials. In a sense, some of these skills lie outside the mate- 
rials and are found only in the reading behavior of individuals who 
read. 

From this point of view, any reading materials used appropriately 
to help a child achieve a desired reading skill is basal reading material. 
Thus, when a social-studies text is used to help groups of students 
who are reading social-studies material, that text inevitably becomes 
basal reading material Similar cases can be made for the classroom 
newspaper, trade books, and film strips. The key problem of this 
chapter becomes, therefore, how reading materials are selected, or- 
ganized, and used to develop essential reading competencies. On one 
end of a continuum of opinion regarding how this is done is the pub- 
lisher's complete basal program of materials, with the teacher select- 
ing, adapting, and extending the use of materials within the frame- 
work of a particular reading program. On the other end of this con- 
tinuum is the teacher, developing reading materials which grow out 
of the experiences of her pupils as well as helping them identify and 
use appropriate reading materials to deal with their reading needs. 

4. Donald D. Durrell, Improving Reading Instruction, p. 2. New York: World 
Book Co., 1956. 
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Such materials include experience charts, basal text materials, trade 
books, text materials found in content areas, reference materials, and 
especially prepared materials of suitable content. 

Specially Prepared Materials for Specified Purposes 

The second assumption is that essential reading skills are such that 
specially prepared materials are necessary for the development of 
adequate skills. Also, this assumption implies that some materials are 
especially suitable for use in the development of reading skills. This 
means (a) that instructional materials can be devised or selected to 
achieve specific educational objectives more effectively than mate- 
rials not so designed; and (b) that there are recognizable stages in the 
development of reading skills which require appropriate variations 
in instructional materials to deal adequately with the needs of pupils 
at particular stages of progress toward skill in reading. Basal instruc- 
tional materials in reading, then, are basal in a second sense they are 
specially designed or selected to achieve certain educational goals 
more effectively than do other kinds of materials. Their suitability 
as materials derives not only from the fact that they provide reading 
experiences or practice in reading skills but that they are "especially" 
suitable because of their capacity to provide for greater efficiency in 
learning these skills than is possible through other similar materials. 

The first meaning of suitable is essential to all learning and in- 
structional procedures. All programs of formal education are based 
on the assumption that instructional activities and materials can be 
identified or devised which will enable students to achieve education- 
al objectives more effectively than is possible with other kinds of 
activities and materials. It would be hard to deny that certain reading 
materials are more basic than others in the special sense that they are 
more suitable to achieve reading goals. 

The second idea of suitability -that there are certain levels or 
stages in reading development which demand suitable adaptations in 
reading materials is one long accepted by curriculum and reading 
specialists. This is the essential notion of growth so necessary in all 
learning. Without it we are limited to a concept of education based 
on learning specific, unrelated particulars. 

The critical point in the decision relating to suitability, so defined, 
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is the judgment that a particular piece of reading material is more 
suitable (basic) than another to achieve a particular set of reading 
skills. Anyone making this decision needs to consider two referents: 

(a) the relevancy of the material to the desired reading skills; and 

(b) its relevancy to the reading maturities of children in general or 
of a particular group. It seems that it would be possible for reading 
materials to be developed by a single source for all children on the 
basis of their special relevancy to desired reading goals; there is a 
question as to the ability of a single source to determine their special 
relevancy to particular groups of children. It seems that this latter 
decision must be the special province of the teacher or the pupil. 5 

Basal Materials Define Limit in Reading 

An examination has just been made of the meaning of basal reading 
materials in the sense that they are especially suitable to achieve a set 
of reading skills and habits. It is necessary now to examine the idea 
that a series of reading materials may be basic by reason of the over- 
all instructional plan used. 

Any given set of basic reading skills can be achieved through the 
use of different sets of instructional materials and through the em- 
ployment of different sets of instructional procedures. There is no 
unique set of materials which has a one-to-one relationship to a given 
array of reading skills any more than there is a single teaching pro- 
cedure by which the good life is attained through reading. There 
may be basic reading skills, but few would accept the premise that 
there is an equated set of basic instructional methods. 

Many will argfiie also that any set of instructional materials which 
clothes an over-all program of reading instruction with reality is 
equally basic. Granted that a reading-program design is fundamental, 
it cannot be equated with an instructional material any more than it 
can be equated with a child or an instructional method. Each of these 

5. It is recognized that this question can be argued from the point of view 
that a given system of materials can provide for all kinds and degrees of reading 
skill; then the only choice left to the teacher and student is the one of locating 
where he is on this continuum of materials. Where the ability of any system of 
basal materials to encompass this task is questioned, the reponsibility of the 
teacher and student to consider a broader range of appropriate reading materials 
is correspondingly increased. Acceptance or rejection of this assumption deter- 
mines the direction and nature 01 efforts to improve reading instruction and 
materials, 
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components must reflect and contribute its necessary part to the de- 
sign; no one part, however, is the design. 

Much of the confusion here has grown out of failure to make clear 
two meanings of the word basic. In one sense, all of the necessary 
components of the instructional act in reading are basic. In the second 
sense a certain referent is used to give the quality of "basicness" to 
important instructional decisions. In this second sense, the objectives 
of reading skills and the learner have greater priority as a basis for 
decision-making In an instructional program than does a reading 
material or an instructional method. Similarly, a reading material has 
priority over instructional method in the sense that the nature of the 
reading material helps determine method. 

This does not mean that the development of such a plan is the sole 
prerogative of publishers of reading texts and that the desired plan 
can be adequately assured of success by merely selecting a set of basal 
readers any more than it can be the sole prerogative of a single 
teacher and that it can be adequately assured of success by what she 
does in her classroom. In the first case, many of the necessary com- 
ponents of a program of reading instruction are not available to the 
publishing company; in the second case, many of the other com- 
ponents of an adequate program are not available to a teacher. The 
task is to get all components together in a plan which permits each 
to do the part it can do best. 

Basal Materials Provide for Systematic Instruction 
It is proposed that "systematic" instruction be designed to include 
three objectives: (a) the identification of the different things to be 
accomplished: (b) program-planning to insure completeness of 
coverage in point of time; and (c) the organization of functional 
relationships which ought to prevail among these parts. Thus, in- 
struction is systematic if it concerns itself with all necessary aspects, 
with all critical relationships, and with the full range of possible 
development. A distinction should be made between systematic in 
the sense of regularity in time and systematic in the sense of expec- 
tancy of dealing with important aspects of the reading task. We tend 
to assume the second from the first, primarily because books and time 
schedules are more commonplace in the sight of administrators and 
parents. 
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THE IDEA OF SCOPE 

There are three kinds of things considered in dealing with the 
question of adequate scope in a reading program: (a) the range and 
validity of the reading skills; (b) the range and validity of the nature 
and form of the reading materials with which the child has to cope 
(textbooks, trade books, newspapers, dictionaries, pictures); and 
(c) the range and validity of the nature and form of the content 
read, the ideas important in school, family, and community living, 
and the variety of literary, poetic, dramatic, and rhetorical forms 
through which they are expressed. Any adequate reading program 
would want to consider and make appropriate definitions regarding 
all three of these scope characteristics. 

Again, among our respondents there is obvious evidence that any 
teacher using a basal text series will want to introduce her pupils to 
different forms of reading materials which would range more widely 
than do the content materials of a basal reading series. Practically 
every publisher's program of materials in reading recognizes this 
problem of adequate scope in the second and third dimensions and 
tries to provide for it through both supplementary materials and read- 
ing books which contain a varied array of materials drawn from 
many areas of experience. 

It should be recognized that these three aspects of scope can be 
best defined and developed through the experience of the learner 
rather than through a range of reading skills, forms of reading mate- 
rials, and the areas of man's experience. In this way, the learner's 
needs and purposes for reading would define the skills, the nature of 
the materials, and the content to be considered. The purpose of in- 
struction would be to stimulate the learner to evaluate his reading 
experience in light of his growing skill and his need for reading mate- 
rial calculated to satisfy the educational and personal purposes he 
hopes to achieve through reading. 

Both of these approaches would deal with the same problems of 
scope, and the two would be equally systematic; one approach would 
place major responsibility on an educational publisher and his re- 
sources for such planning and development, and the other approach 
would place major responsibility for such planning on the shoulders 
of a teacher and a learner. 
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THE IDEA OF SEQUENCE 

Much is made of the importance of sequential development in 
reading processes and in reading materials. Each stage in develop- 
ment should always grow out of the preceding stage; each new 
step should permit a child to succeed in some degree; and the se- 
quence in materials should lead the child continuously toward greater 
maturity and skill in all the necessary aspects of reading develop- 
ment. 

Two very difficult problems confront anyone attempting to de- 
velop defensible sequences in educational programs and materials. 
The first is to know the order in which components of a reading 
program ought to be introduced; the second is to know the speed at 
which the development should take place. Yet, there is no disagree- 
ment as to the critical importance of these two kinds of decisions in 
any reading program. In the first approach to this problem, the pro- 
gram of sequence is found in the materials and programs of instruc- 
tion of the reading series, and children are distributed along this con- 
tinuum of development. The pattern of development tends to be the 
same for all children; individual differences are cared for by varying 
the speed of use and the level of difficulty. In the second approach, 
the pattern of sequence is found in the child and his reading experi- 
ences, reading materials being related to this pattern. Here the learn- 
er assumes increasing responsibility for determining the continuity of 
his learning and for the relating of reading materials to his own de- 
velopment and purposes. There is an increasing body of knowledge 
about the ability of the child in self-selection at the early periods of 
his education. 6 Of course, as he grows older, any adequate program 
of reading instruction should help the child increase his ability to 
select and use his reading materials so as to achieve his reading pur- 
poses. 

It appears that the strengths of the over-all planning of the se- 
quence of a program of reading development through reading mate- 
rials may prove to be weaknesses in programs where teachers and 
children carry major responsibility for making these decisions. Simi- 
larly, the strengths of the individual approach are sometimes re- 

6. Willard C. Olson, Child Development, chap. xii. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1949. 
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garded as the weaknesses of the publisher's program. To the authors, 
this suggests that a program which would utilize the strengths of 
both, with the major focus on children and their reading develop- 
ment, would be better than either one alone. 

THE IDEA OF ORGANIZATION 

The third major idea underlying the concept of "systematic" is the 
one involving organization. The concept of organization builds on 
the contribution of decisions regarding scope and sequence and de- 
votes itself essentially to the problem of coherency among all the 
parts in order to achieve some over-all unity. Here the question of 
the necessary relationships that must exist between skills to be 
achieved, children to learn, reading materials to be used, and instruc- 
tional method to be applied are considered. It is conceivable that the 
patterns of relationship among the important skills and the nature of 
reading materials would shift as different uses and purposes for read- 
ing are met and resolved by the reader. This would cause corre- 
sponding shifts in the teaching and instructional methods used. 

Again, the critical significance of the organization or the design of 
the relationship among all the necessary parts of an adequate reading 
program is not denied by any responsible person in the field of read- 
ing or curriculum. The only difference of opinion among individuals 
is related to how this organization is best achieved. 

Some insist that the essential organization and development of 
reading ability takes place in the internalized perceptions, under- 
standings, and behavior of the learner. The second critical agent in 
this enterprise is the teacher and her role in assisting the learner to 
organize and give direction to his reading development. The third 
important resource would be the array of available reading materials 
and the knowledge about the reading process possessed by the staff 
and teacher and used in the development of an adequate program of 
reading. 

Others merely reverse this pyramid of relationships and say there 
should be a meaningful design in an over-all program of reading 
materials, reading skills, and instructional procedures ranging over 
the total program of common education* This is beyond the ability 
of any single teacher or school system to plan. 

The key difference here is not in the need for "systematic develop- 
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ment," or for planning, or for bringing the most expert advice and 
knowledge to this process, but in the determination of the architects 
of such a system and in the determination of the nature and range of 
reading materials necessary to produce adequate reading develop- 
ment in children. 

Preconceived organizations and systems of basal readers can be 
useful only within specified limits. If the reading program is to 
achieve its ultimate purpose, the teacher and student must assume 
some responsibility for relating materials to purpose; for relating 
children to variations in materials; for rearranging materials and skills 
to meet varying reading goals; and for revising and supplement- 
ing materials, content areas, and kinds of content comprehension. 

There needs to be systematic attention paid to the development of 
reading skill. To say that one kind of planning is no planning or to 
say that one form of organization or one time schedule represents no 
organization are assertions which are obviously unfair and do not lead 
to the development of reading materials and instructional programs 
nor to the research that is needed to insure a continuance of the 
significant development in reading that has taken place during the 
past half-century. It is much more constructive to regard basal read- 
ing programs, individualized reading, different time schedules, and 
different approaches to organization merely as different means for 
providing direct, systematic, and planned instruction in reading. We 
need to examine the relative effectiveness of the means for direct, 
systematic, and planned instruction rather than merely to say that the 
teacher's use of time in a science class to relate reading and thinking 
skills to science reading materials and desired levels of comprehension 
is unplanned, unsystematic, and indirect instruction. 

If such instruction is related to the educational purpose and read- 
ing development of the learner, it is systematic instruction, the more 
so because it takes place in this context. This is not to say that instruc- 
tion in a formal reading class for a definite period of time and using 
common basal reading materials might not be highly informal, almost 
totally unsystematic, and completely unplanned. Of course, the long- 
advanced argument is that the presence of basal reading materials is 
some assurance that someone has thought about and planned for the 
development of reading skills. 
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In summary, the foregoing discussion has revealed the following: 

1. Professional authors and designers of reading programs tend to agree 
that a series of books or other materials especially adapted to sys- 
tematic development of reading abilities may be considered basal read- 
ing materials. The key terms here are reading abilities, systematic 
development, and especially suitable materials, 

2. Distinctive definitions can be formulated for basal reading skills, read- 
ing materials, and an instructional program. Each of these necessary 
aspects of reading instruction has implications for what constitutes basal 
reading materials. 

3. Much of the argument about basal instructional materials in reading 
grows out of the relative effectiveness of a self-contained set of read- 
ing materials and reading programs on the one end of a continuum 
of practice and an individual teacher and a group of students on the 
other. 

4. It is clear that there are only two ways of determining continuity 
in reading development and instruction: (a) to consider an array o'f 
instructional reading materials as a referent and then relate children 
to it; or (b) to consider the learner and his background of experience 
and learning as a major referent and to relate reading materials and 
instructional procedure to it. Adaptations, naturally, can be made in 
either approach, but at some point, one or the other of these referents 
will have to be used for the final decision. 

5. Basal reading materials are as good as the instructional methods and 
program-planning of the teacher making them. Improvements in the 
teaching of reading are more likely to result in the future from improve- 
ments in teaching-learning methodology and over-all program-planning 
than from improvements in basal reading materials themselves. 

Basn.1 Reading Materials 

This section is devoted to examining a large body of published 
basal materials now in print for the purpose of determining the gen- 
eral nature of their stories and content, vocabulary control, provision 
for individual differences, sequential pattern, and instructional (les- 
son) pattern. 

These materials are divided into three groups following the classi- 
fication used by Publishers' Weekly, namely, basal readers, supple- 
mentary readers, and those materials having to do with the develop- 
ment of specific reading skills (remedial and phonetic readers in- 
cluded). 
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BASAL READERS 

Among the most commonly used series of basal readers in the pub- 
lic schools are: The Alice and Jerry Reading Program (Row-Peter- 
son Company); Basic Reading Program (Scott, Foresman Com- 
pany); Betts Basic Readers (American Book Company); Develop- 
mental Reading Series, two levels (Lyons and Carnahan Company); 
Basic Reading Abilities Series (World Book Company); The Mac- 
millm Readers (Macmillan Company); Ginn Basic Readers (Ginn 
and Company); Easy Gro r wth in Reading Series (Winston and Com- 
pany); Reading -for Meaning Series (Houghton Mifflin Company); 
Reading for Interest Series (D. C. Heath and Company) ; and Sheldon 
Basic Reading Series (Allyn and Bacon Company). Parochial-school 
editions are usually adaptations of the foregoing programs to meet the 
special interests of the parochial-school group. 

Materials for the first grade. Examination of the twelve basal read- 
ing programs selected for study reveals four levels and types of mate- 
rials proposed for every first-grade reading program readiness mate- 
rials, preprimers, primers, and a first reader, listed in the order of 
their use with children. 

Characteristically, there are at least three preprimers, one primer, 
and one first reader. All of these materials are accompanied by work- 
books and teachers' editions and manuals; many include comprehen- 
sive related instructional materials, such as text films, recordings, 
word and phrase cards, and evaluation devices. 

Materials for Grades II and ///.Characteristically, the reading 
materials for the primary grades include two readers for both Grades 
II and III, with accompanying workbooks. Teachers' editions and 
manuals suggest in great detail how each lesson is to be taught. Each 
series, also, tries to provide for more extensive reading through en- 
richment series, unit books, and supplementary readers. Every effort 
seems to be made to make each series as self-contained as possible. 

Materials for Grades /F, V, and VI. The pattern for instructional 
materials for the intermediate grades is different from the primary 
only in the number of readers provided for each grade. The charac- 
teristic pattern for most series (82 per cent) is one basal reader for 
each grade (18 per cent continue the pattern of the two readers per 
grade, as in the case of the second and third grades). The same reli- 
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ance is placed on the accompanying workbook for each reader de- 
signed to promote development of the necessary reading skills. 
Teacher's manuals and editions continue to specify methods of in- 
struction and how the basal reading activities can be related to other 
phases of the child's reading. Many series continue their achievement- 
testing program. 

Materials for Grades VII and VHL Only six of the twelve basal 
series continue their basal program of readers into the seventh and 
eighth grades. Of those that do, five have one reader and one has two. 
The same pattern of workbooks and teacher editions continues. Less 
emphasis, however, is placed on teachers' manuals which describe 
ways to teach reading. 

Nature of stories. As would be expected, the stories and reading 
activities of the primary grades deal with the lives of children of 
primary age in their home, school, and community relationships. The 
centers of interest in these stories are of children's problems of per- 
sonal and social development, of animals about us, of machines which 
help us, of work we do, and of the fun we have. The sequence in the 
stories is from immediate and personal experiences in the home and 
community to the farm and to more remote centers of interest the 
zoo, firehouse, post office, or the store. Continuity of interest is fre- 
quently maintained by having the same characters in a given family 
move through the activities of the various stories. 

The intermediate-grade materials extend these same themes to in- 
clude people throughout the United States, the world, and of other 
days. This pattern of extension follows the social-studies sequence 
of the elementary school with increasing emphasis on literary mate- 
rial dealing with fanciful stories, folk tales, and classical materials. 

The seventh- and eighth-grade materials pay relatively little atten- 
tion to home and community relationships but include a wide range 
of literary items, biographical materials, folk tales, humor, science, 
and poetry. The social-studies pattern tends to disappear at this level 
so far as content and interest centers are concerned. The literary em- 
phasis tends to become dominant; the readers are actually collections 
of storks and articles to be read for interest. 

Nature of vocabulary and difficulty controls. In the reading series 
examined, the total vocabulary of preprimers and primers ranged 
from 121 to 189 words; vocabulary for materials through Grade II! 
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ranged from 1,261 to 1,810 words; vocabulary for materials through 
Grade VI ranged from 3,894 to 4,436 words. The total number of 
running words in a sixth-grade reader may, however, be as high as 
sixty to seventy thousand words. This ratio of introduction of one 
new word to every 50 to 1 10 running words tends to be maintained 
for reading materials at all levels. 

It is likely that the controls on readability are most important at 
the early primary period and increasingly less important at each suc- 
cessive level. These controls are probably most valuable for the slow- 
ly maturing student and least valuable for the able and gifted child. 
In fact, a reading diet limited to four thousand new words over the 
first six grades, only one new word introduced for every 1 10 running 
words, short, simple sentences of not over 24 words, and paragraphs 
limited to 12 lines would constitute a limiting factor in the reading 
growth of normal as well as able children. 

Method of instnictwn.A.s has been pointed out, each basal reader 
has an accompanying workbook for children, teacher's manual, and 
an edition of the reader for the teacher. The workbook, depending 
on the series, performs one or a combination of three functions: 
(a) serves as a means for introducing activities, vocabulary, individ- 
uals, or reviewing background material in order to insure successful 
reading of regular books; (b) provides additional practice materials 
for the development of the skills, vocabulary, and understandings 
growing out of a reading lesson; and (c) provides the major means 
for paying direct and specific attention to continuous skill develop- 
ment. 

Critical evaluations of workbook materials have pointed out (a) the 
dubious relationship of many workbook exercises and activities 
to the professed skill development, (b) the futility of trying to do in 
a workbook what a resourceful teacher can do far better, (c) the in- 
clusion of format and instructions which are more difficult than the 
instructional task to be performed, and (d) the difficulties of evalu- 
ation, reinforcement of correct behavior, and application of work- 
book learnings to future reading situations. It is obvious that the 
reading workbook shares these criticisms with many other prepared 
instructional materials. 

The teaching pattern proposed by the manuals of most basal series 
is similar and includes {a) a preparatory and motivating phase in 
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which the child is introduced to a story, new words are developed, 
purposes for reading the story are identified, and background mate- 
rial and understandings are reviewed; (b) a directed reading phase in 
which the selection may be read silently first, followed by oral read- 
ing, or discussion (or oral reading first, followed by silent reading to 
answer questions of fact, understanding, and relationship); (c) a 
study phase in which attention is paid to particular problems of 
vocabulary development and word attack, use of instructional aids, 
work on drill exercises, and helping individual children with the 
reading needs; and (d) a related-reading, extension-of-experience, 
and follow-up phase in which the work of the lesson is enriched and 
extended to other activities and reading materials. 

REMEDIAL AND DIAGNOSTIC READING MATERIALS 

The difficulty of classifying some reading materials as either sup- 
plementary or remedial is obvious to anyone who has tried it. 7 The 
difference lies not in the material but in its use. 

A review of remedial and diagnostic reading materials shows that: 
(a) These materials have been developed to provide the teacher and 
pupil with materials which would focus upon a limited aspect of 
reading skill, which would develop a particular method of word 
attack, or which would limit the reading vocabulary and mechanics 
in literary materials in order that poor readers, too, could enjoy them. 
() These materials, depending upon their use, could be either basic 
or supplementary as far as the reading program is concerned. 
(c) These materials depend for their value on the skill of the teacher 
in their selection and adaptation to the reading needs of individual 
or small groups of children. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READING MATERIALS 

Examination of materials commonly considered as supplementary 
readers revealed the following types of materials: 8 (a) readers de- 
signed as supplementary and enrichment materials in a basal reading 
program; (b) readers planned as supplementary materials to be used 
with any basal reading program; (c) collections of stories developed 

7. Textbooks in Print, 1959, pp. 73-77. New York: R. R. Bowker Co. (62 West 
45th St.), 1959. 

8. Defined in Textbooks m Print, 1959, op. cit^ pp. 66-73. 
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around a given locale, culture period, topic, or a single character; 
(d) collections of music, stories, prose, and poetry; and (e) individ- 
ual trade books. 

The review of reading materials designated as supplementary re- 
vealed the following: 

r. The character of this material ranges from graded texts specifically 
designed as a part of a given basal reading series through graded 
collections of stories designed for use with any basal series, to col- 
lections of stories built around many themes and areas of interest, and, 
finally, to individual trade books. 

2. These materials may contain prose or poetry, narration or description, 
usually focused on children and their activities as found in many cul- 
tures, in many times, and in many areas of experience. Folk and fairy 
tales are added to the realistic and prosaic. 

3. Literary materials are usually considered synonymous with supple- 
mentary; few apparently consider expository materials as found in sci- 
ence, social studies, health, and in many forms of mass media as im- 
portant forms of basic materials in an adequate reading program. 

4. Careful controls on vocabulary, language structure, and continuity of 
character and story form are considered less important than the sub- 
ject matter, language quality, and illustration of the story. 

5. Supplementary materials may be adapted to each child's growing inter- 
ests and maturity; but they do not necessarily fit into a series of ma- 
terials or the formal group instruction recommended as an organizing 
base. Moreover, the limited resources of some classrooms do not permit 
the use of much supplementary material. 

6. All of the classes of materials found in this category may be basic 
materials in the pursuit of certain reading abilities and goals. They 
may not be considered basic in the sense that they are able to achieve 
all purposes essential to a reading program which is adequate in scope 
and quality. It is the thesis of this chapter that no form or series of 
reading materials alone can possibly do this. 

Basal Reading Materials for the Secondary Schools 
As yet there are no materials for the secondary school which are 
developed on the same model as the one used for the development of 
basal reading materials for the primary and middle grades of the 
elementary school. Literary supplementary materials become the 
"basal" reading materials of the secondary school 
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CHARACTERISTIC PATTERNS 

The examination of reading and literature materials 9 for the junior 
and senior high school revealed the following patterns: 

1. The reading and literature series in the seventh, eighth, ninth, and 
tenth grades are concerned with expanding the acquaintance of the stu- 
dent with the world of reading and literature about such themes as 
adventure and the lives and history of people. 

2. The pattern of eleventh and twelfth grades is consistent with the 
emphasis on American literature in the eleventh grade and English 
literature in the twelfth grade. There is some material available for 
groups not preparing for college which emphasizes modern and world 
literature. 

3. There are few attempts to develop textbooks on "reading mastery" as 
such; in each series, however, teachers' handbook editions, student 
workbooks, "workshops," "test text," and reading exercises provide 
material and teaching plans for improving reading instruction. Many 
series have related evaluation materials. 

4. Some series provide two patterns one for college-preparatory students 
and the other for the "reluctant" readers. The latter places more 
emphasis on contemporary life than on traditional American-English 
literature. 

5. Provision for reading poetry, for listening to recordings of poetry, 
and for the development of prose and poetry series makes possible read- 
ing and listening experiences in a variety of literary forms. 

6. A characteristic teaching pattern proposed in teachers' editions is 
preparation for reading, the reading in light of this preparation, dis- 
cussion of reading, consideration of vocabulary and reading skills, and 
correlation and extension of reading to other materials and areas of 
experience. This pattern in its general outline is practically identical 
with teaching patterns used in the elementary grades. Appropriate 
adaptations, of course, are made in specific lesson plans an the manual 
to the grade level and the nature of the material being read. 

9. The following series were considered: Adventures in Literature, Olympic 
Edition, Mercury Edition, Special Series for Reluctant Readers, Living Litera- 
ture Series, 1957-59 (Harcourt, Brace & Co.); America Reads Series (Scott, 
Foresman & Co.); The Mastery of Reading Series, revised and enlarged (Ameri- 
can Book Co.); The Cultural Growth Series (Laidlaw Bros.); Literature for 
High Schools, 1957 (Green & Co.); Prose and Poetry Series (Singer Co., Inc.); 
Reading for Life Series (J. B. Lippincott Co.); and Our Reading Heritage Series 
(Henry Holt & Co, Lac.). 
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7. The vocabulary and language structure control of the reading series 
of the elementary grades is no longer attempted on the junior-senior 
high school level. Variety and breadth in reading material is stressed 
more than vocabulary and language control The grading of materials 
is based on level of interest, nature of reading selection and sequence 
pattern, and judgment of readability or difficulty. 

EVALUATION OF BASAL READING MATERIALS 

A review of the research on the problem of this chapter involves 
consideration of at least three areas; (a) research on factors related to 
the development of the materials themselves vocabulary control, 
arrangement, format, illustrations, quality and durability of mate- 
rials, and the like; (b) research on selection and validation of objec- 
tives, topics, center of interest, and sequences; and (c) research on 
the instructional procedures and use of materials in programs of read- 
ing instruction. Major attention in this chapter will be paid to the 
last, with only related consideration of research in areas (a) and (&). 

Irving Anderson's survey 10 of current trends in the teaching of 
reading in 1953 reported that methods used at that time placed less 
reliance on a single basal-reader series than on a variety of reading 
materials. More supplementary readers were used for more free read- 
ing time, and there was more opportunity for a varying program of 
instruction. PurcelTs study 11 of practices in three states (Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, and West Virginia) bore out some of Anderson's conclu- 
sions but gave more information on the actual use of basal reading 
series in programs of teaching reading. She found that some teachers 
reported use of two and even three basal reading series with a given 
group of children; 13.3 per cent used a different basal series with 
each reading group in her room. No teacher checked "no basal series 
used," and all but four followed the teaching manual that accom- 
panies the textbook in a scheduled reading period. 

This present-day picture of heavy reliance on a reading series to 
provide the basal reading program of a school is further filled in by 
Staiger's study 12 of how basal readers are used. His questionnaire 

10. Irving H. Anderson, "Current Trends in the Teaching of Reading," Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Education Buttetin, XXTV (January, 1953), 49-52. 

11. Barbara H. Purcell, "Methods of Teaching Reading: A Report on a Tri- 
State Survey," Elementary School Journal, LVHI (May, 1958) , 449-53. 

12. Ralph C. Staiger, "How Are Basal Readers Used?" Elementary English, 
XXXV (June, 1958), 46-49. 
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covered 615 schools in 48 states and Hawaii, and his summary of 
findings was based on returns from 474 schools. In this study, 67 per 
cent of the schools used one series of readers basally, 17.7 per cent 
reported varying practicesdifferent series at primary and inter- 
mediate levels, varying practices in different schools of one com- 
munity, and so on. Only 8 per cent reported that supplementary 
readers were an important part of the reading program. Twenty per 
cent reported two series of readers used co-basally, and 10.8 per cent 
used three or more. 

In Staiger's study, 92.5 per cent of the schools approved the use of 
basal readers for supplementary reading; only 54 per cent said this 
was not common practice. More than 91 per cent indicated that 
workbooks were essential parts of the reading program in single-basal- 
reader schools, and 93 per cent favored teachers' manuals. 

Stewart 13 in 1957 reported, on the basis of his survey of 107 cities 
of over 25,000 in 40 states, that more than half of them were using a 
single basal reader (90 per cent were using one or a combination of 
series) to determine their basal reading program. Barnes' study 14 of 
reading practices employed by New York State intermediate-grade 
teachers reported essentially the same findings. 

This picture of the role of basal reading series in programs of read- 
ing instruction in the 1950*5 may be contrasted with one reported by 
William C. Bagley 15 in his general survey of this problem in 1931, He 
showed that approximately 25 per cent of all instruction at all levels 
was confined to recitation based on a single text. While he reported 
no separate data for reading, it is likely that this percentage for read- 
ing instruction ranged upward to the 50 to 80 per cent reported by 
members of the yearbook survey group. 16 

Thus, the thirty years which have intervened between these two 
groups of surveys have not changed appreciably the use of a single 
reading text as the major basis upon which children in America's 
elementary schools are taught to read. Yet few, if any, of the profes- 

13. David K. Stewart, "Values and Limitations of Basal Readers," in Materials 
for Reading) p. 52. Supplementary Educational Monograph, No. 86. Edited by 
Helen M. Robinson. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1957. 

14. Elinor A. Barnes, "A Survey of Reported Practices Currently Used by 
Intermediate Grade Teachers in New York State in Reading Instruction," Un- 
published PhJ>. dissertation, Syracuse University, 1956. 

15. William C. Bagley, op. cit. 16. IHd^ p. 17. 
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sional authors of reading series or of leading textbooks on the teach- 
ing of reading would advocate a program of reading instruction 
based solely on a single reading textbook program. 17 Yet the facts are 
that a majority of the instructional reading experiences of ele- 
mentary-school children are limited to just that. 

Evaluation of Basal Reading Materials in 
Teaching Programs of Reading 

As one would expect, the evaluation of teaching programs in read- 
ing range widely in the nature of things evaluated, the amount of 
sampling control, and control of generalization. There is, however, a 
growing accumulation of evidence even though the findings do not 
present a clear picture. 

Causey 18 compared reading achievement at third- and at sixth- 
grade levels in situations where contrast in instruction was character- 
ized in one instance by use of limited materials and in the other by a 
variety of materials. The comparison groups were matched. Causey 
concluded that children who are taught in classrooms using a wide 
variety and range of materials read more competently than children 
who receive instruction in classrooms where use of materials is lim- 
ited to one basal reader with accompanying manual and workbook. 

Saxton 19 studied the question of whether superior readers should 
be permitted to omit the basal reading program designed for their 
grade levels. He concluded that superior readers do have sufficient 
mastery of the reading skills purportedly taught by basal reading 
materials and that they should be permitted to omit the basal mate- 
rials for their grade as long as other materials better adapted to their 
needs are used to continue the development of their reading skills. 

Two studies dealt with questions of "systematic" teaching versus 

17. See Durrell, op. cit^ p. 7; David A. Russell, Children Learn To Ready p. 
107 (Boston: Ginn & Co., 1949) ; Margaret G. McKim, Guiding Growth in Read- 
ing m the Modern Elementary School, pp. 17-29 (New York: Macmillan Co., 



18. Marjorie Elizabeth Causey, "A Comparative Study of Reading Growth: 
Enriched versus a Limited Program of Instruction." Unpublished EdD. disserta- 
tion, Indiana University, 1957. 

19. Harvey Lewis Saxton, "An Investigation of die Value in Basal Reading 
Materials for Superior Readers." Unpublished PhD. Dissertation, University of 
Connecticut, 1957. 
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free reading or reading as a part of an experience curriculum. Dice 20 
found superior results for direct teaching of reading at the primary 
grades. Robertson 21 compared a formal reading class with a free 
reading class at the junior high school level and found the formal 
reading class made significantly larger gains in both reading and gen- 
eral academic achievement. Unfortunately, this kind of study is fre- 
quently open to the criticism that no real comparison of alternative 
ways to develop reading competency was made. Any effort to im- 
prove specifically a skill like reading when compared with no effort is 
likely to result in favorable gains. Wrightstone 22 showed that instruc- 
tion in reading as a part of an activity program proved as effective in 
the development of reading skills as direct teaching although less time 
was spent on skill learning, 

A series of investigations have recently been conducted which 
compare the instructional effects of early and systematic emphasis 
upon phonetic analysis in basic reading materials with those of typi- 
cal basal reading programs in which such emphasis is delayed. Hen- 
derson 23 reported in a carefully controlled longitudinal study in 
Champaign, Illinois, that the reading achievement of children taught 
by the former approach was significantly superior to that of children 
taught in the traditional manner throughout the first three grades in 
word recognition, paragraph meaning, vocabulary, comprehension, 
spelling, and work-study skills. The same writer also reported that, 
in a follow-up study of the same children in the intermediate grades, 
the differences still favored the experimental group, although these 
children used traditional basal reading materials of instruction during 

20. Kathryn Lea Dice, "An Experimental Study of Two Methods of Teaching 
Beginning Reading," Journal of Educational Research, XXXVI (March, 1945), 
535-45- 

21. M. S. Robertson, "Effect of Systematic Developmental Reading Instruc- 
tion at the Junior High School Level upon Reading Ability and General Achieve- 
ment." Baton Rouge; Louisiana State University, Bureau of Educational Materials 
and Research. 

22. J. Wayne Wrightstone, "Evaluation of the Experiment with the Activity 
Program in New York Gty Elementary Schools," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXVIII (December, 1944), 252-57. 

23. Margaret G. Henderson, Progress Report oj Reading Study, i $52-55. 
Champaign, Illinois: Champaign Community Unit District No. 4, 1955. ^P* 57- See 
also A. Sterl Ardey and Elizabeth B. Squires, "Progress Report on the Champaign 
Study, 1952-55: A Review and Discussion," Elementary English,XXXN (Feb- 
ruary, 1957), 102-8. 
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the intermediate grades. 24 Sparks, 25 on the other hand, found no 
significant difference between groups taught in ways similar to the 
Champaign study by the time these children had reached the fourth- 
grade level. Grimes 26 compared the effects of a program emphasizing 
phonics with one utilizing whole-word-to-concept plan on children 
of different personality characteristics. He found that highly anxious 
and compulsive children had a definite advantage in the phonic pro- 
gram. Children with low I.Q.S, however, were not favored in the 
phonics program although "they achieved as well as high LQ. chil- 
dren in relation to their measured potential." 

Veatch, 27 Miel, 28 and Lazar 29 present the rationale and surveys of 
practice of programs of reading instruction where each pupil chooses 
his own material for his own reading instruction, reads at his own 
rate, participates in groups organized on other bases than ability, and 
uses a wide variety of books instead of only basal readers. There is 
no question that many children are taught to read and to read well 
by this method, but this can be said as well for almost all other 
methods proposed for teaching children to read. Unfortunately, few 
comparative studies are available which examine the full range of the 
contribution of alternative methods and materials for teaching read- 
ing. 

This section has indicated that children may learn to read through 
different approaches. They have been taught to read by programs of 
reading instruction which emphasized basic phonetic materials, basal 
reading series, instruction and materials developed in an activity pro- 

24. Margaret Henderson Greenman, "A Six-Year Experimental Study of Two 
Methods of Teaching Reading in the Elementary School." Paper presented to 
the American Educational Research Association, February 17, 1959 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

25. Paul E. Sparks, "An Evaluation of Two Methods of Teaching Reading." 
Unpublished EdlX dissertation, Indiana University, 1956. 

26. Jesse W. Grimes, "The Interaction of Certain Pupil Personality Character- 
istics with Methods of Teaching Reading in Determining Primary Grade 
Achievement." Unpublished EdJD. dissertation, Harvard University, 1958. 

27. Jeanette Veatch, iTidtvidualizmg Your Reading Program. New York: 
Putnam & Sons, 1959. 

28. Individualmng Reading Practices. Practical Suggestions for Teaching, No. 
14. Edited by Alice MieL New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1958. 

29. May Lazar, "Individualized Reading: A Dynamic Approach," Reading 
Teacher v XI (December, 1957), 75-85. 
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gram, and through individualized reading approaches. It is apparent 
that if a teacher is able to broaden her concept of available materials 
to be used basically in reading instruction, gains skill in their effective 
adaptation to the reading needs of children, and works at the task 
enthusiastically, the reading development of children is usually ac- 
celerated. 

This brief review of some of the research indicates: 

1. Many (50-90 per cent) of the present-day programs of teaching read- 
ing are based on the use of reading series as basal reading materials. 
Very little change has taken place in thirty years other than in get- 
ting more and better basal readers. 

2. Basal readers are used to provide for differences in ability to read 
(co-basal and tri-basal) and are commonly used as supplementary 
readers. 

3. Evaluation studies do not show any conspicuous value for any one type 
of material (such as phonic readers, basal readers, or a wide array of 
materials) in teaching reading in various types of programs. 

4. Studies of the reading difficulty of both basal readers and trade books 
suggest the difficulty of accurate grade placement of such materials 
and the opportunity teachers and librarians have to help children make 
valid selections for themselves. 

Sunmnary 

This review of the theoretical considerations involved in determin- 
ing the extent to which a reading material could be basic, the nature 
and range of present reading materials considered as basal, and the 
reported research on the extent of the use and comparative evalua- 
tions of such materials reveal the following: 

1. Both practice in schools and statements by professional people in read- 
ing indicate that a set of reading materials designed to develop im- 
portant reading skills, to introduce the learner gradually to necessary 
aspects of reading, to cover all the important kinds of reading, and 
to provide for some over-all plan of development is regarded as basal 
reading materials. 

2. Examination of the capacity of any set of materials to accomplish all 
these tasks reveals doubt as to the ability of any one set to provide 
for the full range of content and interest areas necessary to adequate 
reading development, to provide experience in all the variety of ma- 
terials and literary forms found in comprehensive reading experiences^ 
to provide for the range and depth in reading materials so necessary in 
meeting a wide variation in ability and background, and to develop 
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a teaching sequence adequate to meet the needs of all children. A wide 
range of materials will become basal when they are used to achieve 
these ends. 

3. A "basal" over-all program of reading instruction cannot depend on 
sets of "basal" reading materials, either singly or in combination, to 
achieve all its requirements. If programs of reading materials are used 
to induct children into reading, then these materials must be extended 
to include the full range of reading situations and types and levels of 
materials adequate to meet both the reading needs of these situations 
and the ability of children to deal with them. 

4. The content, structure, and format of present reading materials can 
be improved; this review indicates, however, even greater need exists 
to improve teaching method and over-all instructional planning for 
reading development. It is likely that the quality of our materials has 
outstripped the quality of our teaching and curriculum planning. The 
quality of any reading material depends on the quality of its use. 

5. At present, many alternative methods of teaching reading and various 
collections of materials have been employed successfully in the sense 
that, through their use, children have been taught to read. Comparison 
of various methods and materials have not been made with sufficient 
control of variables to warrant dependable generalizations as to the 
superiority of any one method or set of materials. 

6. All of the foregoing conclusions reveal the importance of a teacher 
who has a grasp of reading goals, a perspective of the total reading 
program, and skill and resourcefulness in relating instructional pro- 
cedures and materials to the achievement of these goals. 



CHAPTER XI 

Literature for Children and Youth 

DWIGHT L. BURTON and NANCY LARRICK 



In this day of mass communication, the current literature for chil- 
dren and youth is naturally more extensive than at any earlier period 
of time. But it is equally impressive to observe that this literature is 
now competing with the most elaborate network of oral-language 
entertainment the world has ever known. 

A leading anthropologist has described our times as a period of 
changing language patterns. 1 Until Gutenberg introduced printing 
by movable type, oral language prevailed. The printing press froze 
language patterns, and Western culture was recorded in written lan- 
guages in which vocabulary, spelling, word order, and general style 
changed very little for centuries. 

Today we hear more words than we read. Television entertainers, 
like ballad singers of the fifteenth century, are molding our language 
patterns. As in any typical oral-language culture, we make verbs out 
of nouns contacted, concepted, strzictured, grasshopper ed, for 
example. And we hear beatnik poets announce that their work is in- 
tended to be read aloud, not frozen through print. 

What does all of this mean to those who would bring children and 
books together? Long-range predictions are almost impossible be- 
cause of the momentous changes taking place. But one thing we can 
be sure of. Children and youth are not what they were in our day. 
Not what they were even ten or fifteen years ago. Our changing cul- 
ture and changing language are affecting their interests and their 
tastes as well as their response to language, both oral and written. 
Moby Dick was written in another language for another society 
than ours. We must recognize this if we are to bring it to young 

i. Edmund Carpenter, Department of Anthropology, University of Toronto, 
in a speech, "Effects of New Media on Current English Speech," delivered before 
the 1959 Conference of the International Reading Association, Toronto, Canada. 
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readers who have been conditioned by the screen version. Indeed, we 
may well ask to what extent we should attempt to introduce the lit- 
erary works which have now become period pieces of another cen- 
tury. 

Certainly we must re-examine our concept of both reading and 
literature in the kaleidoscope of the current scene. Now we cannot 
be satisfied when children pass the test that says they can read. We 
must go on to the further test: Do they read? 

We cannot restrict our definition of literature to include only 
those written works that have survived the critics of past generations. 
We must evaluate all literature in the light of what we know of our 
changing society and our new language patterns. Thus, under the 
general heading of literature, we must consider contemporary writ- 
ing along with the classics. We must include paper-bound as well as 
hard-cover books, anthologies and single volumes, fiction and nonfic- 
tion, magazines and newspapers. 

What about the oral literature of radio, television, and the screen? 
Certainly Amahl and the Night Visitors, prepared as the libretto of a 
TV opera and later published as a book, has become a part of modern 
literature. And whether we like it or not, the singing commercials of 
television are better known to many young children today than the 
Mother Goose rhymes which were the oral literature of an earlier 
day. 

Our expanding concept of reading and of literature has brought 
us to a broader interpretation of the place of literature in the school 
program. Once we thought we must teach a child how to read and 
then teach him to appreciate literature. Now we realize that reading 
and literature are inseparable. Nowadays, literature is part of every 
subject-matter area. Fiction and nonfiction are recommended as sup- 
plements to science and social-studies textbooks. In Imagination's 
Other Place, compiled by Helen Plotz, young people are introduced 
to poems of science and mathematics. And in countless stories, novels, 
and biographies, they see themselves as others see them. After read- 
ing The Diary of Anne Frank, one ninth-grader said, "It made me see 
what a pest I must be to my parents." The Hundred Dresses, by 
Eleanor Estes, brought this conversation between two fifth-grade 
girls: 
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u How could those girls be so mean, making fun of Wanda all the 
time?" 

"Well, I guess they're pretty much like us." 

In such cases, literature is penetrating the thinking of young readers 
and is influencing their sense of values. Thus, literature, introduced 
in the classroom, goes beyond the school program to the reader's 
entire life. For the reader, literature becomes a way of life. It supple- 
ments his work and play. To some extent it shapes his philosophy. In 
a very literal sense he grows and develops through literature. 

Books -for Children 

In view of our changing social scene, it is important that we keep 
abreast of the current interests and choices of children if we hope to 
facilitate their development in and through reading. Television, to 
which the average elementary-school youngster devotes three hours 
a day, gives us many significant clues. We find, for example, that 
children make the same TV choices as adults. So-called "kiddie" 
shows are disappearing because young viewers of six and above 
prefer adult programs. By 1958 Zorro and Disneyland 2 had replaced 
Howdy Doody and Hopalong Cassidy in the top three of the 1950 
elementary-school favorites. 3 The programs have not changed, but 
children's choices have changed. As with comic books, children ex- 
pect immediate satisfaction from television. If they are not pleased, 
they turn quickly to another program. In both of these media, they 
choose from a wide assortment. 

Vivid, dramatic, colorful materials appeal to modern children. On 
television, action begins with an intriguing "come~on, n designed to 
capture the viewer at once. The scene changes so fast that the child 
feels he is an on-the-spot participant. Television has demonstrated, 
too, that children are eager for authoritative information. A blue- 
baby operation, set up for adult viewers, attracted thousands of 
children. 

The books children choose today reflect similar tastes and interests. 
For example, children are turning more and more to the subjects 

2. Paul Witty and Paul KinseUa, "Children and TV-a Ninth Report," Ele- 
mentary EnglishyLK (November, 1958), 452. 

3. Paul Witty, "Televiewing by Pupils, Parents, and Teachers, 1950-53," 
School and Society ,LXXIX (May 15, 1954), 152. 
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even the books that appeal to adults. Thirty Seconds over Tokyo 
and Guadalcanal Diary, originally published for adults, have become 
favorites of children in Grades V, VI, and VII. When The Story of 
the F.B.7., by Don Whitehead, was leading the best-seller lists for 
adults, Quentin Reynolds' Landmark Book, The F.BJ., was selling in 
larger numbers to elementary-school children. 

Like their parents, children are reading more and more informa- 
tional books, history and science in particular. The opening of the 
west and World War II represent periods of greatest interest. The 
television series about Davy Crockett and Wyatt Earp sent young- 
sters to the library in droves demanding related biographies, tall tales, 
historical fiction, and general informational books. 

In the field of science, interest has focused on two extremespre- 
historic times and the exploration of outer space. Factual information 
about dinosaurs has been published for all ages from kindergarten 
through elementary school. The Wonderful Egg, by Dahlov Ipcar, 
has won a devoted audience of first-grade dinosaur fans. Third and 
fourth graders have made a best-seller out of All About Dinosaurs, by 
Roy Chapman Andrews. Books on early mammals and prehistoric 
man have been almost as popular. 

The science of outer space has been explained authoritatively for 
children of all levels. You Will Go to the Moon, by Mae and Ira 
Freeman, is simple enough for first and second graders to read them- 
selves. The Earth Satellite, by John Lewellen, is a step more ad- 
vanced. These two books and dozens of others for more advanced 
readers are sought eagerly by elementary-school youngsters. Miss 
Pickerell Goes to Mars, by Ellen MacGregor, and Danny Dunn and 
the Anti-Gravity faint, by Jay Williams and Raymond Abrashkin, 
are popular examples of science fiction on the elementary level. Al- 
though elements of science pervade these stories, children's real inter- 
est seems to be in the humorous situations. 

Young readers, conditioned by comic books and television, prefer 
books with immediate action. In almost every recent book of fiction 
that has won children's approval, things begin to happen at once ar 
broad hints are given that pique curiosity. In Winter Danger, by 
William (X Steele, the first page tells of sleeping in a hollow syca- 
more in a driving storm. In King of the Wind, by Marguerite Henry, 
the first paragraph sets the stage for a horse; race. In Island Boy^ by 
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Robert H. Harry, Sr., angry warriors recall a prior killing. These are 
stories of vigorous action and suspense, elements that modern chil- 
dren seek. 

BRINGING CHILDREN AND BOOKS TOGETHER 

In the past we set up a list of books that every child should read at 
each grade level Then we struggled to provide motivation which 
would assure a child's interest in each book. The results were dis- 
couraging because of the individual differences in children. Now the 
good teacher begins with the child and his special interests and needs. 
Knowing these, she is prepared to help him find the books that appeal 
to him. 

The seven-year-old who collects cereal-box model planes may 
welcome The True Book of Airports and Airplanes, by John Lewel- 
len, because it relates to his special interest. Another one, interested 
in snakes, may prefer The First Book of Snakes., by John Hoke, or 
Snakes, by Herbert S. Zim. The timid youngster may respond to 
A Hero by Mistake^ by Anita Brenner. One troubled because he is 
the middle child may choose The Middle Moffat, by Eleanor Estes, 
or And Now Miguel, by Joseph Krumgold. Once he finds that there 
are books attune to his interests, a young reader is on his way to a 
lifetime habit of reading. 

Classroom lessons in the social studies and science are directly re- 
lated to the reading of literature. History gains new significance 
when textbook chapters are enriched by further reading of historical 
fiction, biographies, American tall-tales, and poetry. 

Many thrilling stories tell of particular events, personalities, or 
periods. Notable examples are The Courage of Sarah Noble by Alice 
Dalgliesh, Little House in the Big Woods by Laura Ingalls Wilder, 
Caddie Woodla-wn by Carol R. Brink, Children of the Covered 
Wagon by Mary Jane Carr, and The Lone Hunt by William O. 
Steele. When the Mississippi Was Wild by LeGrande, OF Paul the 
Mighty Logger by Glen Rounds, and Tall Tales of America by 
Irwin Shapiro are tall tales of legendary heroes. 

Informational science botoks are abundant, too. Many are beauti- 
fully illustrated. A science unit on the weather, for example, suggests 
Rain Drop Splash by Alvin iTres&elt, a picture' book for the young- 
est cbildr&i; All Ab$Ui the Wddtkfr by tvart Ray Tadrahill; Not 
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Only -for Ducks: The Story of Rain by Glenn O. Blough; Everyday 
Weather and How It Works by Herman and Nina Schneider; Hur- 
ricanes and Twisters by Robert Irving; and many other titles. 

And at every turn there is a chance to introduce poems related to 
either classroom study, children's interests, or day-to-day happenings. 
There are poems about pets, about the moon and the stars, about air- 
planes and trains, about cowboys and Indians, about comical situa- 
tions and stirring ideas. With specific books, stories, and poems intro- 
duced in interesting context and with a wide variety of books to 
choose from, children are quick to make their own selections and 
follow through. Often they will push themselves to read more ad- 
vanced material because of their eagerness to pursue a hobby or 
special interest. Acquaintance with the vocabulary of their specialty 
may make reading easier than it would have been otherwise. 

Growing numbers of teachers report favorable results from an in- 
dividual reading plan which capitalizes on each child's interests and 
the principle of self-selection. When children can choose for them- 
selves the books that fit their interests and needs and when they are 
encouraged to work at their own rate of speed, reading may pro- 
vide more personal satisfaction and challenge. Developing pleasure 
in reading is one goal of every elementary-school teacher regardless 
of her methods for helping children individually or in groups. If 
children find literature a pleasure from the start, they are more like- 
ly to look upon it as a pleasure to be cultivated throughout life. 

Emphasis on the pleasures of reading in the elementary school does 
not mean a laissez-faire policy of "surround them with books and sit 
back." Instead, it means careful planning to provide for individual 
differences in an atmosphere that encourages children to wonder and 
to seek, to contemplate and to evaluate. 

Reading aloud to children throughout the elementary grades is one 
of the most effective means of introducing a variety of books and en- 
couraging children to reach out for more. 

Providing the time cmd setting for uninterrupted silent reading 
helps children recognize that literature is important and enables them 
to browse at their own pace and, hence, to think and feel while they 
are reading. 

Informal discussion of books with individual children or in small 
groups helps them probe behind the events of the story to find the 
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significance of these events to the various characters and hence to the 
reader. 

Encouraging creative expression about the stories and poetry 
which children hear or which they read silently may help young 
readers formulate and develop their own ideas in response to those 
of the literature itself. Through creative dramatics, children take the 
part of storybook characters and speak their lines spontaneously. 
Doing so, they are learning to recall and retell the most significant 
events. Each time a child does this he is putting himself into the role 
of someone else, thinking how that person might react, what he 
might do and say. 

Creative expression can also be in the form of written stories, 
poems, diaries, or plays related to the books read. Here again, chil- 
dren have the opportunity to react to a piece of literature and extend 
it into their own world. In so doing, they are learning to think inde- 
pendently and creatively. 

PERSONAL GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT THROUGH LITERATURE 

When a person finds pleasure in literature and learns to probe be- 
hind the surface meaning of words, he is beginning to grow through 
reading. Even young children have this experience with simple pic- 
ture books. 

Finders Keepers, by Will and Nicholas, Crow Boy, by Taro Yoshi- 
ma, and Horton Hatches the Egg, by Dr. Seuss, are utterly different 
in appearance and tone. Yet, these stories are told with such poign- 
ancy that children want to hear them again and again. And with each 
rereading they find new meaning and new significance. Horton's 
faithfulness endears him to children in a personal way. In Chibi of 
Crow Boy, many a youngster sees something of himself, for Chibi is 
so shy that others ridicule him. Finally, the little Japanese boy shows 
that he can do something no one else can do he can imitate the voice 
of a crow. Then his classmates and probably the readers of the book 
begin to see Crow Boy in a different light, and their sense of values 
develops accordingly. 

Many of the very popular juvenile stories tell of children with 
problems Janie Larkin in Blue Willow and Judy in Judy's Journey 
are children of migratory workers; Pony Rivers, a Negro stable boy 
in Little Vic, struggles against the prejudice of the trainer; Henry 
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Huggins encounters the typical frustrations of childhood: getting 
permission to keep a stray dog, earning money for a bicycle, provid- 
ing for the speedy multiplication of guppies. 

As a youngster reads these stories, he puts himself in the place of 
the hero and shares his frustrations, decisions, and triumphs. All the 
while, he is getting acquainted with children who may seem very 
different from himself of another race, creed, or nationality group. 
As he gets to know Crow Boy and Pony Rivers, he begins to see 
that these youngsters are not so different after all. When Judy faces 
another school with its inevitable rebuffs, the young reader sympa- 
thizes. He thinks what he would do in Judy's place, or Pony's, and 
thus he begins to formulate his own philosophy. Quite literally he is 
growing up with literature. 

Not every child will respond so thoughtfully to the stories and 
poems he reads. And no adult can force him to come to the conclu- 
sions that seem the right ones. Certainly it does not help to point out 
the moral of the tale or to drive home the lesson of the story. But these 
can be brought out by indirect questions in informal discussion. 
Once children feel free to talk about their personal reactions, they 
can be very outspoken. Often their comments about a situation or 
their sympathy for a character will be more convincing and more 
effective than those of an adult. 

The teacher has the responsibility of introducing books that will 
be thought-provoking and then of providing the atmosphere which 
will encourage children to ponder the events of the story. The com- 
bination will help young readers expand and develop through read- 
ing. 

Literature -for Youth 

PRINCIPLES UNDERLYING A PROGRAM 

The literature program is a much-misunderstood phase of second- 
ary education. To many laymen, looking back over their school ex- 
perience, literature is likely to suggest a hazy melange of "morals" 
identified, bouts with similes and metaphors, and half-remembered 
lines of sonorous poetry once memorized. Nonetheless, the average 
layman is likely to defend the study of literature as something vague- 
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ly salutary and essential in education, though he may not be sure 
why, especially if literature has played but a small part in his own 
life. Teachers themselves have been inclined sometimes to prate 
about, rather than demonstrate, the value of literature. 

Objectives, of course, are at the heart of the matter. What should 
literature do for young people? This question needs tracing to a care- 
ful answer which by-passes two traditions which have hamstrung the 
teaching of literature in the high school: the pedantic and the recrea- 
tional. Inherited from the universities, the pedantic tradition empha- 
sizes the discipline of literature, assuming that the biological method 
of dissection, with its resulting knowledge about structure and tech- 
nique, is somehow related to the aesthetic experience which litera- 
ture can afford. Far too often, however, as the ordinary student testi- 
fies, the analytical approach in which students identify climaxes in 
short stories, trace parallel structure in novels, and analyze meter in 
poetry has a negative effect in opening up literary experience. 

But the recreational tradition has had an almost equally dismal 
effect on the rendezvous of youth and fine literature. Here the idea 
is that literature is fun, something to be enjoyed like popcorn balls 
before the fireplace on a long winter evening when one has nothing 
important to do. 

These are extreme approaches, though each has enthusiastic cham- 
pions, and the major hope for modern high schools is that most 
teachers of literature will wish to steer a course between them. No 
doubt some influence from both approaches will be helpful, along 
with that from a number of others between. Evidence from research, 
from thoughtful writing on the subject, and from the reported ex- 
perience of successful teachers seems to support four general prin- 
ciples upon which the junior and senior high school literature pro- 
gram may be based: 

1. Objectives in teaching literature must be fashioned from an amalgam- 
ation of research information about student interests, student motives, 
and the nature of literature and literary experience. 

2. Books written expressly for adolescents will play an important role in 
the literature program along with great works from the literary tradi- 
tionthere is little reason for an either-or conflict involving "classics" 
versus contemporary or juvenile selections. 

3. Teachers of literature and of other subjects must be willing to go 
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beyond the available anthology textbooks and canonized selections if 
the literature program is to be at all vital. 

4. Both intensive and extensive experiences with literature are needed if 
all youth are to be brought into the closest possible consonance with 
the literary experience. 

Naturally, there is no possibility that principles two, three, and 
four can be implemented until the first principle is successfully dealt 
with. Students' interests are important in determining the objectives 
of a literature program, but they obviously cannot be the only deter- 
mining factor. We know, for example, that junior high school boys 
like stories of outdoor adventure; and girls, fiction involving airline 
hostesses and nurses. It is important that, at this stage, they read such 
stories, but the task of the teacher is not merely to provide more and 
more stories of forest rangers or more and more nurse stories. The 
teacher, in addition, must be concerned with channeling these 
interests. 

But channeling them into what? 

Now student motives come into use, for motives underlie interests. 
Why is the young adolescent so interested in dog stories or outdoor 
adventures or nursing stories? For one reason, reading of such things 
provides a way of testing himself, of measuring his courage, resource- 
fulness, and endurance, of appraising his ability to play an independ- 
ent adult role. Thus, in determining objectives, motives are the step 
beyond interests. But the matter does not end here either. The ado- 
lescent, after all, could carry on this necessary testing and measuring 
in other ways the drag race, the street fight, the athletic contest, the 
television screen; literature is only one avenue. Thus, the ultimate 
step in fashioning objectives is consideration of the literary experi- 
ence itself: What is the nature of an aesthetic experience with litera- 
ture? What are the obstacles to this experience inherent in the liter- 
ary genre itself? 

What, then, are important objectives for the literature program in 
the junior and senior high school and how do the aforementioned 
principles serve to implement attainment of these objectives? 

EXTENSION OF EXPERIENCE THROUGH LITERATURE 

The needs of the human organism are so complex that no one can 
subsist on direct, actual experience alone. This means that vicarious 
experience is vital to the individual, and literature is an important 
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avenue to vicarious experience. About books, one of the contributors 
to The Wonderful World of Books notes: "They teU us how to live 
alone and like it, or how to be happy though married. They teach us 
to grow thin if fat, fat if thin, They tell us how to keep accounts, 
repair machines, build houses, make love, bury our dead, till our soil, 
and lose our wrinkles." 4 Basically, this is not facetious when one con- 
siders the role of reading in the mysterious world of self in which all 
people are confined. 

Physical or literal experience continues to expand in adolescence, 
but the boundaries of emotional or intellectual experience may vir- 
tually explode. Though his inner world may tend to bewilder him, 
the outer world of the adolescent, especially of the early adolescent, 
does not expand rapidly enough. The younger adolescent thirsts for 
action the boys for the blood-and-thunder type, the girls for milder 
adventure and mystery. Popular and useful fiction in meeting this 
need are the adventure and mystery pieces of James Kjelgaard, 
Montgomery Atwater, Lew Dietz, Stephen Header, James R. Ull- 
man, and Ellis Dillon; the sea adventures of Robert DuSoe, Victor 
Mays, Armstrong Sperry, and Harry Rieseberg; the historical fiction 
of Merritt Allen, Carol Brink, Gertrude Finney, and Conrad Richter. 
Also useful are biographies of people of action, such as those by 
Doris Shannon Garst of American frontier figures. Lusty, narrative 
poems "The Highwayman," "Casey at the Bat," "Ballad of East and 
West" find a ready response. 

Sports fiction has a large following among early adolescent boys, 
many of whom aspire to success in athletics. Use of fiction titles by 
such writers as John Tunis, C Paul Jackson, and Dick Friendlich can 
be helpful, especially if the teacher attempts to lead into biographies, 
fiction, and personal narrative in other areas of action. 

Every experienced teacher and librarian is aware of the vogue 
which animal fiction enjoys among young adolescents, both boys and 
girls. Well worth inclusion in the literature program are such books 
as James Street's Old Yeller, Joseph Lippincott's The Wahoo Bob- 
cat, and Eric Knight's Lassie Come-Home. A recent book on the 
teaching of literature suggests ways in which sports stories and ani- 

4. T. V. Smith, "Our Reading Heritage," The Wonderful World of Books, 
p. 1 8. New York: New American Library of World Lkerature, Inc., 1952. 
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mal stories may be used in promoting discrimination in the reading 
of fiction. 5 

Fascination with the strange and unusual, the bizarre periphery of 
experience, is a trait of human nature in general. But it is in early 
and middle adolescence that appetite for the weird and grotesque 
whether in humor or horror form is at the fullest. Again, literature 
serves a function in helping to meet the demand for this experience. 
Thus, "The Yarn of the Nancy Belle" and "The Cremation of Sam 
McGee" are popular, and it is little wonder that Edgar Allan Poe is 
a favorite choice from great writers of the past. No doubt the vogue 
of science fiction has its roots partly in the zest for the bizarre. 

It is with this first objective extension of actual experience 
through literature that subject fields other than English in the sec- 
ondary school may be most concerned concerned not only with a 
contribution to attainment of this objective but with deepening and 
enriching learning in the given subject. For instance, in the social 
studies a perennial learning problem is that of time concepts. The 
picture of the past can be sharpened through the vivid close-ups 
which historical fiction and biography can furnish. A study of the 
westward movement might be enhanced by the reading of biog- 
raphies of frontier heroes or of quality westerns by writers such as 
Jack Schaeffer, Walter Van Tilburg Clark, Lee Leighton, or A. B. 
Guthrie. Or the events leading up to the American Revolution might 
take on new meaning when presented through the eyes of a teen- 
aged boy in Esther Forbes* Johnny Tremain. Consideration of con- 
temporary social problems in the social-studies class suggests another 
possibility for providing the human, emotionalized dimension of un- 
derstandingNegro-white relations in Catherine Blanton's Hold Fast 
to Your Dreams or Phyllis Whitney's Willow Hill; economic prob- 
lems in Mary Stolz* Ready or Not or Richard Llewellyn's How 
Green Was My Valley; juvenile delinquency in John F. Carson's 
The Twenty-third Street Crusaders or Warren Miller's The Cool 
World. 

The science teacher, too, is in excellent position to enrich his pro- 
gram at the same time that he contributes to the student's literary 

5. Dwight L. Burton, Literature Study m the High Schools. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1959, 
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education. Science fiction, of the quality written by Robert Hein- 
lein, Ray Bradbury, Isaac Asimov, and Murray Leinster, suggests 
itself immediately as do biographies of men of science, from Galileo 
to J. Robert Oppenheimer. Less obvious, but at least as important, 
are books of nonfiction which deal with the natural environment 
for example, Hans Hass's We Come from the Sea, a book of ocean 
lore and adventure; or Maurice Herzog's Annapurna, a mountain- 
climbing account which is also a source of information on the science 
of altitudes. 

Even classes often thought to be far removed from the sphere of 
literature may make their contribution. In agriculture, for example, 
students may read Billings' All Down the Valley, the story of TVA, 
or Tim's Fight for the Valley, a junior novel about methods in agri- 
culture. Naturally, of course, the English teacher spearheads the 
teaching of literature, but the contributions of teachers in other sub- 
jects may be more than incidental. 

Testing of the Self Concept 

LITERATURE AS ROLE-PLAYING 

As vicarious experience, imaginative literature affords an oppor- 
tunity for adolescents to play roles, to try themselves out. To exploit 
this opportunity is an important objective of the literature program: 
first, because the adolescent is assisted in a pressing developmental 
task; second, because identification, or empathy, is basic in any 
aesthetic experience, and the adolescent's natural drive to know him- 
self through vicarious trying out of roles, emotional or physical, may 
carry him far toward an understanding of the nature of literature 
and its possibilities. 

This need for role-playing through literature has been defined by 
G. Robert Carlsen: 

With the developing of their personality through adolescence, they 
come to a semi-integrated picture of themselves as human beings. They 
want to test this picture of themselves in many kinds of roles that it is 
possible for a human being to play and through testing to see what roles 
they may fit into and what roles are congenial. . . . 

This thirst for experience through role playing goes deeper. The ado- 
lescent wants to experience for the sake of experiencing itself. He wants 
to know what it would feel like to be a nmrderer, even though he is not 
planning to be one. He wants to know what it feels like to give one's life 
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to religion, to be corrupt in politics, ... to be poverty-stricken, to give 
birth. On the verge of adult life he perhaps rather truly feels the brother- 
hood of man and has an active desire to share partially in the lives of all 
human beings." 6 

In this sense literature is preparation for experience, and it is im- 
portant that selections, whether those written expressly for adoles- 
cents or those from the adult tradition, be chosen carefully in terms 
of the verisimilitude of experience portrayed, not in terms of a his- 
torical chronology or of their significance as examples of genre. The 
need to prepare for experience through role-playing is clearly illus- 
trated in the popularity of Maureen Daly's Seventeenth Summer , the 
story of a seventeen-year-old girl's first serious love affair; the novel 
is popular with fourteen- or fifteen-year-olds, not seventeen-year- 
olds. And, indeed, from a purely literary point of view, skilful read- 
ing of Seventeenth Summer and of other love stories by such authors 
as Anne Emery and Mary Stolz is needed preparation for later read- 
ing of, say, Wuthering Heights. 

Thus, objectives which grow out of the developmental needs of 
adolescents and those which arise from the nature of the literary ex- 
perience are bound together at all points. The early adolescent boy 
reads the story of the North woods, the sea, the old West for enter- 
tainment and escape; but at the same time he is trying himself out; 
for in these locales men, and perhaps animals, survive according to 
the survival-of-the-fittest code; and the zest for Atwater, Mays, 
Kjelgaard leads on to zest for Hemingway and Conrad as he experi- 
ences (not hears about) what literature can do. 

SYNTHESIS OF EXPERIENCE 

Literature is, of course, a reconstruction and an ordering of 
experience, and thus its study assists the student to gain a synthesis 
important to his personal as well as aesthetic development. The need 
for such synthesis is called for effectively in Thornton Wilder's play, 
Our To*wn, in which Emily dies and later returns to Grover's Corners 
to relive some of the experiences of her twelfth birthday. Overcome 
by the beauty and wonder of it all, she turns to the stage manager 
and says, "Does anybody ever really, really realize life when they 
live it?" 

6. G. Robert Carisen, "Behind Reading Interests," English Journal, XLIII 
(January, 1954), 10. 
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Realizing life as it is lived demands an understanding of people, an 
insight into the complexity of human character. Such insight is a 
major aim of the study of literature, but it can never be achieved by 
the all too prevalent high-and-dry examination of supposed "classics" 
of literature. Breadth and variety of selection and approach are vital. 
Selections from the Antigone to Archibald MacLeish's /.B., from 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales to James Michener's The Bridges at Toko 
Ri are needed to set off the mosaic of human nature. 

Examination of human motivation naturally involves consideration 
of values, and the literature program must be solidly rooted in values. 
What have different people made of life under different conditions? 
What do men live and die for? If students are to explore values 
through literature, on anything but a superficial plane, they need to 
start with the junior novel which deals with the values of the adoles- 
cent culture itself. The junior novel, popular among teen-agers even 
if never considered in the school program, has an important two-fold 
contribution here: (a) fiction by writers such as Mary Stolz, Anne 
Emery, Betty Cavanna, Jessica Lyon, Zoa Sherburne, Jean Nielsen, 
Henry Felsen, James Summers, and Don Stanford allow students an 
opportunity to synthesize and gain perspective on what is happening 
to them now; values by which to live now are at stake; (b) percep- 
tive reading of the junior novel builds the necessary bridge to read- 
ing of mature literature; Paul Annixter's Stviftwater is a necessary 
step toward, say, Walter Van Tilburg Clark's The Track of the Cat, 
after which may come, for example, Hardy's The Return of the 
Native. 

Biography makes an important contribution to students* examina- 
tion of values as they consider such careers as those of Louis Arm- 
strong (Trumpeter's Tale by Jeannette Eaton), Albert Schweitzer 
(Genius in the Jungle by Joseph Gollomb), Jane Addams (City 
Neighbor by Clara Judson), and Clarence Darrow (Clarence Bar- 
row for the Defense by Irving Stone). 

Important to the individual's synthesis of experience is a perception 
of the significance of the everyday. Again, the study of literature 
makes an important contribution. Poetry is the medium especially 
vital here, and it is important that students develop the attitude that 
poetry is about all things, not merely hearts and flowers. It is the 
individual facet of experience that absorbs the poet, and in poetry, 
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detail (as expressed in single words or phrases) assumes vital impor- 
tance. This is often not true in prose, and the adjustment to the na- 
ture of poetry on the part of students demands careful teaching and 
selection of poetry for teaching. As John Ciardi has said, "Anything 
significantly looked at is significant. And that is significant which 
teaches us something about our own life-capabilities. The function 
of detail when ordered by a human imagination is to illustrate the 
universe." 7 Thus, students may come to a stanza from Elizabeth 
Bishop's "The Fish": 

I looked into his eyes 

Which were far larger than mine 

But shallower and yellowed, 

The irises backed and packed 

With tarnished tinfoil 

Seen through the lenses 

Of old scratched isinglass 

The inevitable question, "Why should anyone write about a fish's 
eye?" must be answered by the poem itself and by its effect on the 
imagination. 

Contact 'with a Literary Tradition 

This discussion of what literature should do for youth so far has 
centered on development through literature. In the broadest sense, 
literature study needs no other rationale. Yet it seems important to 
recall that one function of a literature program is to bring students 
into contact with a literary tradition. There is no real conflict, of 
course, between this function and the developmental function, 
though frequently educational discussions seem to assume that there 
is. For all literature study must illuminate the "now," and the date 
a selection was written has nothing to do with its power to do this. 
Adolescent concerns and the tradition come together at more join- 
ings than the literature program has time for. For instance, the prob- 
lem of individuality versus conformity, a deep concern of adoles- 
cents, is powerfully dealt with in Sophocles' Antigone. The literary 
tradition presents so many possibilities that there is little excuse for 
introducing selections known to be "deadly" to students on the basis 
that exposure per se is beneficial. 

7. "The Mocalky of Poetry," Saturday Review, XL (March 30, 1957) , 14. 
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Yet contact with the literary tradition is widely confused with 
exposure to certain anthologies or to a certain list of works. The 
chronological surveys of American and British literature prevalent at 
the eleventh and twelfth grades in high schools are justified on the 
basis of acquaintance with the literary tradition. Actually, they 
amount often to mere acquaintance with one textbook-anthology. 
There has been a trend in colleges in recent years away from "sur- 
veys," in which undue stress is placed on learning about literature 
at the expense of experience with literature. For the purpose of lit- 
erature study in the high school, it is impossible to arrive at any set 
list of authors or selections to be studied. There are simply too many 
admirable artists and works. Certainly most high-school students 
should have experience with superior examples of the various literary 
genres drawn from American, English, and world literature. But 
contact with a literary tradition cannot be defined in terms only of 
acquaintance with authors and selections. What is most important is 
contact with ideas which have engrossed man over the centuries: 
For example, the real versus the ideal; the search for identity; the 
struggle between good and evil. A literature program which intro- 
duces students to the ways in which these eternal problems are ap- 
proached in literature of past and present is bringing students into 
contact with a literary tradition. 

Cowimand of Skills in Reading Literature 
The student's personal as well as aesthetic development through 
literature is dependent, of course, upon a constant refining of the 
skills necessary in reading literature. Each of the literary genres- 
novel, short story, poem, biography, drama is an art form with its 
particular conventions; each poses special problems for the reader. 
The skilful reader must become his own literary critic. 

Skill-building is as gradual in literature as in any other area. Con- 
cern with the form of a story or poem, and the connection with its 
meaning or effect, begins in the elementary school. In the junior and 
senior high school, skill development is spearheaded in the student's 
in-class, or intensive, experiences with literature in which students 
and teacher together carefully examine a selection in terms both of 
'what it means and how it means. Each selection studied in class is 
preparation for more effective reading of the next selection. 
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A Vital Context for Literature 

It is a jarring reality that, despite the glowing language in which 
the aims of literature study may be couched, to many young people 
literature in the classroom is disjoined from the stream of life. The 
older student may dwell on the history of literature. For the younger 
students, perhaps, today it is a lesson on the short story; tomorrow, 
on a lyric poem; and although some students may enjoy the stories 
or poems, the "lessons" are completely unrelated to any significant 
frame of reference. "Type" units on the short story, lyric poem, 
and the like, may represent improvement over random lessons, but 
the student still may ask legitimately, "What has study of the tech- 
nique of the short story to do with my life?" 

It follows from what has been said already that a vital context for 
literature at all levels demands: (a) that literature be considered in 
relation to significant ideas about human experience; () that both 
intensive and extensive experiences with literature be provided (care- 
ful group reading in class of worthwhile selections provides the in- 
tensive experience; wide individual reading constitutes the extensive); 
and (c) that a range of students widely varying in their ability to 
read and respond to literature be taken into account. Many schools 
group students homogeneously often at three levels of ability for 
instruction in reading or English. Such grouping may be effective if 
students are selected for the various groups through use of valid 
criteria and if programs for the group differ qualitatively, not merely 
quantitatively. It is important to note, however, that the basic con- 
cerns of children and adolescents as well as major reading interests 
at various age levels are similar regardless of intelligence. Differentia- 
tion according to ability will be carried out primarily in terms of 
selections to be studied and teaching procedures to be used. For 
example, close analysis of demanding selections and the tracing of 
ideas through a number of selections by the same author are impor- 
tant characteristics of the program for talented students. 

A practical and successful way of meeting the demands for a vital 
context for literature study has been found in the "thematic unit" 
in which a significant theme or idea furnishes the unity for total 
class, small-group, and individual study and reading. For instance, an 
eighth- or ninth-grade ckss involved in a unit entitled "The Many 
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Faces of Courage" might begin with class reading of a series of 
stories, poems, and nonfiction pieces which exemplify the various 
guises in life which courage may assume. In the next phase of the 
unit, the class is divided into groups according to ability for study 
of novels or plays. The least competent group may read Armstrong 
Sperry's Call It Courage; the superior group, The Red Badge of 
Courage. Finally, the third phase of the unit features individualized 
reading of a variety of books related to the theme, which is kept 
constantly before the students through experiences in oral and writ- 
ten communication as well as through the reading itself. 

The thematic unit with its three-phase development total class, 
small-group, and individual can be employed at advanced levels of 
literature study as well. For instance, in the September, 1959, issue of 
PMLA (Proceedings of the Modern Language Association of 
America) is this comment on effective college teaching of literature: 

Radix Malorum est Cupiditas, the theme of Chaucer's Pardoner's Tale, 
looks back to the Old Testament. It is treated by Chaucer in a sermon, by 
Marlowe in The Tragedy of Dr. Faustus, by Ben Jonson in a series of 
comedies, Alchemist, Volpone, The Magnetic Lady, and by Conrad in 
the novel Nostromo and in many modern novels and plays. How effec- 
tively in each medium? . . . What can the sheer weight of wording do to 
transform a platitude into a rare insight? 8 

In the Baltimore County, Maryland, course of study in English for 
talented students, three thematic units are outlined for the twelfth 
grade: "The Nature of Tragedy," "The Problem of Good and Evil," 
and "The Search for the Self." The thematic unit puts ideas rather 
than literary history, biography, or technique at the center of litera- 
ture study. This is as it should be. But within the context of thematic 
study it is quite possible and often necessary, of course to deal with 
technique in a selection, to refer to periods in literary history, to 
study in depth specific selections or authors. 

The process of growth in the literary experience is a gradual one 
which runs through the years of childhood and adolescence. The 
reading and study of imaginative literature provide necessary vicari- 
ous experience and aid the child and adolescent to establish his iden- 
tity and order his world. A literature program, to be effective, has 

8. Conference members, "An Articulated English Program: A Hypothesis to 
Test! PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language Association), LXXIViz 
(September, 1959), 15. 
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three dimensions: (a) the developmental dimension in which con- 
cern is with the role of literature in meeting needs of children and 
youth, illuminating the "now"; (b) the humanistic dimension in 
which concern is with bringing youth into contact with a cultural 
tradition; (c) the skill dimension in which concern is with those 
skills needed to read and understand the various genres as art forms. 



CHAPTER XII 

Auditory and Visual Materials 

GEORGE D. SPACHE 



Auditory and visual aids have assumed an increasingly significant 
role in American education during the past fifteen years. In 1949, a 
yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education was 
devoted to a consideration of the educational implications of these 
aids. The authors of that yearbook, however, could not anticipate 
the tremendous developments of the last decade in the areas of com- 
mercial and educational television and in the use of various mechan- 
ical' devices intended to improve rate of reading. 

As of the moment, at least twenty educational TV programs are 
actively concerned with the teaching of reading to school children. 
These programs are offered for pupils ranging from primary levels 
to those of the seventh grade. In some instances, the audiences are 
limited to the children of a single county; while in others, the pro- 
grams are available to all the children. Other televised courses dealing 
in some measure with reading instruction include a few offered for 
adult illiterates and a small number that present in-service training 
for teachers in methods of teaching reading. 1 Needless to say, this 
dramatic growth of televised reading instruction has been viewed 
with mixed reactions by both laymen and educators. 

The second type of audio-visual aid that has appeared in the past 
decade includes a wide variety of devices for improving speed of 
reading. Basically, these machines attempt to induce the reader to 
read faster, by pacing or controlling the rate of exposure to reading 
matter or by guiding the reader mechanically to read at an increasing 

rate. The use of these rate-improvement machines is now common 

i 

i. Lyman C. Hunt, Jr., "Teaching Children To Read by Television: A Sorvey 
of the Extent and Effectiveness of Its Use," in Reading m a Changing Society, 
pp. 8-^92. International Reading Association Conference Proceedings, IV, 1959. 
New York: Scholastic Magazines, 1959^ 
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at all grade levels throughout the country and Is almost universal in 
institutions offering remedial training for poor readers. 

The use of audio-visual aids has continued to expand but, perhaps, 
at a less rapid rate now than earlier. There are presently over 24,000 
educational films listed in the various directories and probably an 
even greater number of filmstrips. More records, tapes, and tran- 
scriptions are being produced for educational use each year. The 
increasing importance of these devices is evidenced by the number 
of centers for storage and distribution of audio-visual aids in school 
systems and by the increasing expenditures per pupil for the equip- 
ment necessary to their use. Auditory and visual aids will undoubted- 
ly continue to play an increasing role in education in the future. 

Values of Audio-Visual Aids in Reading 

Audio- visual aids have many values in reading instruction. Among 
the uses emphasized by reading specialists are the development of 
skills, such as comprehension, vocabulary, and rate of reading, and 
the development of appreciations and attitudes. 2 Several writers point 
out that the aids often induce a high degree of concentration of 
attention, even greater than that shown in a group reading activity. 8 
Some devices are instrumental in setting up a circular reaction which 
may result in increased speed. Perhaps most important of all, various 
aids help to bridge the gap between objects or nonverbal concepts 
and the symbolism of the printed word. 4 A contribution not widely 
recognized is the provision of far-point reading activities, as in film- 
strips, slides, and reading films, a highly desirabl&^activity for young 
pupils who are commonly more efficient visually at distance be- 
cause of their natural tendency to farsightedness. 5 

Audio-visual aids offer the reading teacher a means of providing 
common experience as a basis for reading. The devices may bring to 
pupils a great variety of vicarious experiences, both of emotional and 
informational types. The audio-visual tools may be used to present 

2. Hubert J. Davis, "Teaching Reading the A-V Way," Educational Screen, 
XXXI (December, 1952), 417-18, 434. 

3. Lenora Logan, "Visual Aids Can Help Develop Independence in Reading," 
Reading Teacher, VII (December, 1953), 108-10. 

4. Ibid. 

5. Delwyn G. Schubert, "Visual Immaturity and Reading Difficulty,* 1 Elemen- 
tary English, XXXTV (May, 1957), 323-25. 
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factual information dramatically and attractively, thereby arousing 
the interest of the learner and facilitating the learning process. 

CORRELATING AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS WITH THE READING PROGRAM 

Perhaps it is possible to indicate the ways in which audio-visual 
aids may be integrated with and contribute to the sequential nature 
of the reading program. This overview will ignore the specific ad- 
vantages and limitations of some of the devices and materials for 
accomplishing certain reading objectives since they are discussed 
later. But it is apparent that there would be no real objection here 
to assuming equal merit in all these devices in their various suggested 
uses. 

Reading readiness. Prereading training in visual perception and 
visual discrimination may be facilitated by various filmstrips and 
collections of slides. 6 Auditory discrimination may be promoted by 
the use of records. An experiential background of concepts and vo- 
cabulary can be expanded by a judicious selection from the wide 
variety of available films, filmstrips, slides, records, and picture col- 
lections. Each of these media can be exploited for its particular values, 
such as realism, color, motion, or adaptability to small group or 
whole class uses. Some lend themselves directly to stimulating group 
discussion, others suggest creative activities or related art work. 
Some convey the concept of continuity in storytelling materials, 
others stimulate the group to oral expression or dramatization. 

Primary reading. A. wide variety of filmstrips and slides can be 
used for developing sight vocabulary. Some parallel the vocabulary 
of various basal reading series; others stress lists of "basic" words 
considered essential for beginning readers. Comprehension may be 
aided by the use of film, filmstrips, and slides which emphasize word, 
phrase, sentence, and paragraph reading. 

Word study, auditory training, beginning phonics, and structural 
analysis can be promoted by available films, filmstrips, and records. 
Background concepts and depth of meanings for primary vocabulary 
can be supported by any of the audio-visual aids mentioned pre- 

6. For sources and descriptions of the specific audio-visual aids mentioned 
here, see Robert Leestma, Audio-Visual Materials for Teaching Reading (Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: Slater's Book Store, 1954); and George D. Spache, Resources 
m Teaching Reading (Gainesville, Florida: The Author, 1955). 
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viously. The tape recorder finds ready use in the study of oral read- 
ing for diagnostic, remedial, and developmental purposes. 

Basal reading materials can be supplemented by parallel films and 
filmstrips which present the vocabulary in the same or varied con- 
texts. Recreational and supplementary reading is fostered by specially 
prepared books and parallel films and filmstrips such as those used 
by Witty. 7 Other materials, such as the Enrichment Records, or the 
Weston Woods Studio films, or the Encyclopedia Britannica film- 
strips, are effective in promoting the reading of many children's 
books. 

Intermediate grades. K wide variety of films and filmstrips are 
suitable for continued training in comprehension, rate, vocabulary, 
and word analysis. More audio-visual materials are also available for 
motivating and creating interest in recreational reading. Films and 
strips that reinforce basal readers are provided by a number of pub- 
lishers. Study skills such as use of the dictionary, library, or ency- 
clopedia, and the reading of maps, charts, and graphic materials can 
be presented by Coronet films or SVE filmstrips. 

Junior-senior high school. Training in comprehension, rate, and 
study skills can be undertaken at this level through such media as the 
Perceptoscope filmstrips or the Harvard, Iowa, and Purdue films. 
Familiarity with the backgrounds of British and American literature 
and the origins of our language may be promoted through a number 
of films from Coronet and other sources. Critical reading and listen- 
ing skills may be fostered by a variety of films, strips, and tapes 
readily available to the classroom teacher. Filmstrips and slides such 
as the Minnesota series continue training in word study and word 
analysis. 

Limitations of Auditory and Visual Materials 
While recognizing the value of such useful devices in reading in- 
struction, it must be remembered, as Adams says, "These aids, which 
are thus correctly named, are not methods but are supplements to 
good teaching." 8 However, some reading programs are almost com- 

7. Paid Witty and James P. Fitzwater, "An Experiment with Films, Film- 
Readers, and the Magnetic Sound Track Projector," Elementary English, XXX 
(April, 1953), 202-6, 213. 

8. Harlen M. Adams, "Audio- Visual Aids for the Language Arts," Elementary 
English Review, XX (November, 1943), 258. 
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pletely mechanized and the users sometimes seem unaware of this 
fact. There is no available evidence, to our knowledge, that any 
audio-visual aid or training device has ever taught an individual to 
read more critically or discriminatively. The mere use of a variety 
of audio-visual aids is no guarantee of improved reading achievement, 
in the broadest sense, even though many subjects may be induced to 
read more rapidly. For certain specific purposes, such as providing 
background experiences, and for selected types of practice or drill, 
some of these tools are more effective than the words of the class- 
room teacher. But they can never possess the flexibility and personal 
elements of the teacher-pupil relationship. Audio-visual instruments 
cannot supply the stimulation of group discussion or the individual- 
ization essential in remedial teaching. They cannot correct the mis- 
understandings of the learner or supervise and guide follow-up ac- 
tivities. In a word, no satisfactory mechanical substitute for a com- 
petent teacher has been devised. 

Criteria for Selection and Use of Auditory and 

Visual Materials 

In many respects, the criteria which guide the selection of audi- 
tory-visual aids apply equally to their use in general and in reading 
instruction. In their summary of research, Dale, Finn, and Hoban 
pointed out that the intelligibility of many aids is dependent upon 
(a) the limitation of the number of major teaching points, (b) the 
use of clear summaries, (c) the lucidity and liveliness of style, and 
( d) the extent of illustrations of principles or abstract points. 9 Intel- 
ligibility is hindered by too-speedy delivery, flowery or literary 
metaphors, overlong sentences, difficult words, and complex sen- 
tence structure. These last three hindrances are synonymous with 
elements commonly measured in evaluating readability. The use of 
readability formulas intended to estimate the reading difficulty of 
instructional materials may help solve the problem of determining 
the intelligibility or listenability of audio-visual materials. Applica- 
tions of readability formulas to the verbal materials offered by the 
audio-visual devices confirm the significance of these elements and 

9. Edgar Dale, James D. Finn, and Charles F. Hoban, Jr., "Research on Audio- 
visual Materials," in Audio- Visual Materials of Instruction. Forty-eighth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Ed^jcation, Part I, Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1949. 
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offer practical, simple methods of estimating listenability of almost 
any type of verbal presentation. Thus, it is within the power of any 
teacher to judge the comprehensibility and probable interest level of 
the verbal material presented by any audio-visual device before it is 
used with her pupils. 

The summary of research on audio-visual materials in this Society's 
Forty-eighth Yearbook offers a number of suggestions regarding 
their effective use. 10 These aids are of little value in and of themselves; 
nor is there anything inherent in them that insures better learning. 
The learning from these tools tends to be specific to the factual in- 
formation communicated by them. They may be even more effective 
for the dull pupil than for the bright in stimulating the recall of 
factual information presented. But they cannot convey powers of 
discrimination and generalization to dull pupils who do not possess 
the essential capacities. For both types of pupils, the efficiency of 
the learning is markedly increased by prefatory explanations, by 
efforts to create readiness for the material, and by previewing the 
vocabulary and concepts. These previewing steps must be handled 
in a manner that contributes to, rather than detracts from, the mo- 
tivation and anticipation of the viewers. The presentation should not 
be an anticlimax to intensive preparatory steps. 

The presentation itself may be made more effective by inducing 
such audience participation as answering questions and reading spe- 
cific points aloud. This practice promotes greater retention, partic- 
ularly among groups of lower intellectual abilities. Review appears 
more effective if massed at the end than when spaced during the 
presentation. Experimental contrasts of various methods of using 
audio-visual tools show that the use of a study guide is somewhat 
more effective than use of the aid alone or conventional classroom 
methods alone. There is strong support for the interrelated use of 
visual aids and more conventional tools such as the workbook or 
textbook, even perhaps when the aid does not present the content 
from a new context or viewpoint. 11 

The research indicates that certain audio-visual materials, such as 

10. Ibid, 

i r. See Glenn McCracken, "The New Castle Reading Experiment: A Terminal 
Report," Elementary English^ XXX (January, 1953), 13-21; and Witty and Fitz- 
water, op. cit* 
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sound films, are superior to verbal instruction alone and to the un- 
organized use of other aids. Films can modify motivations or atti- 
tudes if they are designed to reinforce or stimulate existing beliefs. 
There is very little conclusive evidence that this particular tool can 
change beliefs if the content is contrary to existing attitudes or to 
the social environment of the viewers. Undoubtedly, the aids may 
be used to create new attitudes where none previously existed or to 
stimulate discrimination among the intellectually capable. Audio- 
visual aids can be helpful in creating new tastes and interests in read- 
ing even though they may not serve to stamp out the old. With 
higher-level students, these aids will be useful in promoting discrim- 
inative, critical reading, even though the devices cannot teach pupils 
to read in this fashion. 

The complete process of using an audio-visual tool effectively 
involves, first, a preview of the material by the teacher and an evalu- 
ation of it in terms of a special objective. Second, the subjects are 
introduced to the content by a verbal preview and prepared for it 
by the structuring of specific viewing or listening purposes. Imme- 
diately following the presentation, activities to test the accomplish- 
ment of the intended objectives are initiated. These should take a 
variety of forms according to the nature of the purposes, including 
answering questions, recalling information, attempting interpretation, 
illustrating graphically the facts, actions, or conclusions, and attempt- 
ing creative efforts based on the content as a model or an emotional 
experience. Often the fullest values of the audio-visual aid will be 
realized by a second presentation shortly after the first, thus pro- 
viding an opportunity for clarifying disputed facts or securing a 
fresh view of the concepts or providing renewed stimulation during 
the follow-up activities. 12 

Visual Materials and Devices in Reading Instruction 

PICTURES 

Umtations. There are certain limitations inherent in the use of 
pictures in reading instruction. The research evidence does not seem 
to indicate that they make a specific contribution to comprehension 
or retention in reading. Adding pictures or filmstrip to die text of a 

12. See Dale, Finn, and Hoban, op. chj and Joseph Mersand, "Using Audio- 
Visual Aids in English," Audio-Visual Guide, XXII (April, 1956), 21-25. 
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book does not produce greater learning. 13 In fact, Vandermeer makes 
the observation that, if the illustration is poor, learning may be in- 
hibited. 14 Pictures must contribute something unique, he points out, 
if the combined text and picture, as in a filmstrip, is to be any more 
effective than just using words. Pictures which do not relate closely 
to the sight vocabulary of the text, as commonly found in basal 
readers, may actually interfere with reading success. MacKinnon's 
detailed account of reading behaviors of beginning readers shows 
that simple, uncluttered pictures, depicting the nouns only, promote 
much better reading than does the beautiful, detailed artwork now 
commonly used. 15 

Advantages* Despite this evidence from the few available objec- 
tive studies, flat and projected pictures continue to find a wide, almost 
extravagant use in reading instruction. Pictures, per se, may not 
produce more learning, but they serve many other purposes. When 
observation is guided by the alert teacher, pictures provide a common 
experience or a group of concepts, which may form a basis for better 
reading or creative writing, as in experience charts. Some teachers 
find a motivational value in pictures that promotes discussion, vocab- 
ulary growth, and more careful observation. Among younger pupils, 
pictures may be used to improve visual discrimination and perception 
of forms, thus promoting greater readiness for reading based on a 
visual or word-form approach. 16 A highly significant value of pic- 
tures in early reading is their function in bridging the gap between 
the reality of objects and the symbolism of the printed word. 17 
Among older pupils, pictures and cartoons may serve as preparatory 
training for interpretive reading. 

Children learn early in their reading experience to use the pictures 
for clues to the context. If properly trained, the child becomes less 
dependent upon picture clues as his reading grows more complex. 

13. See William A. Miller, "Reading with and without Pictures," Elementary 
School Journal, XXXVIII (May, 1938), 676-82; and M. D. Vernon, "The Instruc- 
tion of Children by Pictorial Illustration," British Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology, XXIV (November, 1954), 171-79. 

14. A. W. Vandermeer, "Relative Contributions to Factual Learning of the 
Pictorial and Verbal Elements of a Filmstrip," School Review (February, 1950), 
84-89. 

15. A. R. MacKinnon, How Do Children Learn To Read? Toronto: Copp 
dark Co., Ltd., 1959. 

1 6. Davis, op. tit. 17. Logan, op. cit. 
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Devices which enable the teacher to project flat pictures markedly 
increase the flexibility and variety of their uses. The opaque pro- 
jector lends itself to the display of pictures mounted in accordion- 
style, or in a long strip fed into the machine. 18 The sequence of ac- 
tion or continuity of thought is readily demonstrated by this tech- 
nique. Both the opaque and the slide projector are extremely useful 
for all types of group reading situations involving pictorial or read- 
ing materials. 19 For example, the teacher may project workbook or 
textbook pages for the purposes of giving instructions, for oral read- 
ing, for discussion, for vocabulary study, and for word analysis. 
With the opaque projector, any printed, typed, or handwritten ma- 
terial is immediately available to all of the group under viewing con- 
ditions that are superior to separate copies. Original materials con- 
tributed by the teacher or child are likewise readily available to the 
entire group through these devices. The simplicity of operation, par- 
ticularly of the opaque projector, should lead to expanded use of 
pictorial materials for their recognized values in reading instruction. 

THE CHALKBOARD 

Advantages. If we consider the slate and horn book as its pro- 
genitors, the chalkboard is probably the most common and one of 
the oldest visual aids. In the hands of well-organized teachers, it lends 
itself to an infinite variety of uses in reading instruction. Common 
among these uses is the presentation of questions which structure or 
measure the purposes and outcomes of reading, which motivate the 
preview of vocabulary and training in phonics, syllabication, and 
other types of word analysis, thus stimulating word or phrase recog- 
nition and the composing of experience charts. 

The temporary nature of materials presented by the chalkboard is 
in some respects a distinct advantage. The materials have spontaneity 
and immediacy. Moreover, they are adaptable to immediate changes, 
such as enlargement, substitution, or correction. Among persevering 
teachers, the chalkboard becomes useful for pictorial, diagrammatic, 
and even artistic presentations. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Joseph R. Skelley, Jr., "Use of the Vu-Graph in Remedial Reading," 
Audio-Visual Guide, XVII (February, 1952), 25. 
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Limitations. The chalkboard has the inherent limitations of any 
two-dimensional static tool. It lacks the dramatic qualities of color, 
animation, and depth, which, in other devices, convey the impression 
of realism. But these limitations are apparently more than outweighed 
by the flexibility of the medium, judging from the frequency of its 
use by classroom teachers. For many teachers, the chalkboard will 
remain the easiest extension of their thinking and the quickest way 
of conducting written communication with pupils. 

THE TACKBOARD 

Advantages. The old bulletin board has acquired new names and 
a versatility in such variations as the tackboard, flannelboard, felt- 
board, and corkboard. Instructional uses in reading include story- 
telling with both words and pictures, many types of exercises in 
silent or oral reading, phonic training, and preparation for workbook 
exercises. The boards lend themselves to discrimination exercises in 
size and shape, to experience-chart composition, to greetings, or 
announcements. 20 

The tackboard has all the advantages of flexibility, immediacy, 
and spontaneity of the chalkboard plus the possibility of combining 
all sorts of illustrative materials with words. The various types of 
boards are often used for motivational displays, for atmosphere, as 
reminders, and for stimulating creative activities. Moreover, they 
permit a great variety of practice in functional reading situations. 

Limitations .The most obvious limitation in the use of the tack- 
board is not inherent in the device itself. This is the tendency to 
allow display materials to become outdated or too numerous. To be 
effective, the displays must be changed frequently, or the tackboard 
may rapidly lose its motivational values. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
stress that displays must be striking, attractive, and examples of 
good composition. 

FILMSTRIPS AND SLIDES 

Advantages. The common filmstrip or slide has the merits of 
depth, group visibility, and color. It provides either text or picture 
or both and serves as a focus of attention for the viewer. If we add 
the records that sometimes accompany a filmstrip, we have a device 

20. Logan, op. cit. 
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with multiple sensory appeals. Moreover, the filmstrip proceeds un- 
der the close control of the teacher who can pace the presentation 
and discussion to the needs of the pupils. 

These materials are useful as background materials or for vicarious 
experiences, to repeat or reinforce learning from other sources, and 
for specific training in such reading skills as word, phrase, and sen- 
tence reading, comprehension, and vocabulary study. 

McCracken's experiments with filmstrips have been reported in a 
number of places. 21 Briefly, he used filmstrips to parallel the reading 
in a basal series. Apparently, as a result, no child in any of the three 
first grades tested below norm at the end of the year. However, the 
limited range of scores on the post-training reading test indicates the 
lack of attention to individual differences. Moreover, the classroom 
procedures described argue that all children used the same readers 
as well as the same filmstrips. Thus, in using the filmstrips in the 
unimaginative manner recommended by McCracken, the progress of 
the class was held down to a pace suitable for the slowest learners. 

Limitations. There are, of course, some limitations in the use of 
filmstrips. They lack motion and appear in rigid sequence. Many 
users feel that slides have greater flexibility and a greater projection 
area, thus permitting more detail in the picture and lending them- 
selves to the projection of original materials. 

FILMS 

Advantages. There is little doubt that both silent and sound films 
make a positive contribution in reading instruction. The silent film 
may be less effective for immediate recall than the illustrated lecture, 
reading, or storytelling or than a film with oral commentary. Reten- 
tion from silent films was only 80 per cent of that from sound films, 
as reported in one experiment. Another study notes that dull children 
learned significantly better with sound films than by conventional 
classroom methods. These studies seem to indicate that frequently 
combined auditory and visual impressions, as in the sound film, are 
more effective than other devices commonly used in the teaching of 
reading. 22 

Specific uses of films in reading instruction include vocabulary 

21. McCracken, op. at. 

22. Dale, Finn, and Hoban., op. crt. 
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development, enrichment, motivation, and providing an experiential 
background. 23 They have been employed to promote creative writing 
and as a direct stimulation to interest in books and reading. 24 Parallel 
films and books are quite effective, particularly in helping the pri- 
mary or bilingual child to associate the spoken and written forms of 
words. 25 

Films have the advantages of animation, depth, realism, and some- 
times color. Some teachers feel that they focus the attention of a 
group even better than individual reading materials do. They may 
offer not only moving pictures but also reading text which may lend 
itself to audience participation. 

Some day we may see a greater realization of the peculiar con- 
tribution of the sound films in helping to bridge the gap between the 
spoken word and its symbol. Anderson and Dearborn have suggested 
that the simultaneous presentation of visual and auditory impressions 
of words could probably be achieved more efficiently by special films 
than by the teacher. 26 

For teaching situations involving continuous reading or animation 
by diagrams and drawings, or for facts needing a smooth sequential 
presentation, the constant progression of the film is uniquely advan- 
tageous. Research has only begun to explore these and other potential 
values of films for improving and promoting reading. 

Limitations. The fact that the film proceeds at its own pace, with- 
out possibility of control by the teacher, may appear to be a dis- 
advantage. A film presentation does not lend itself to spontaneous 
group discussion, to immediate review of salient points, or to audi- 
ence participation, unless specifically planned for that purpose. Fur- 
thermore, some administrators feel that the film does not lend itself 
to small group work in the classroom. 27 

23. H. A. Gray, "Sound Films for Reading Programs," School Executive, LX 
(February, 1941), 24-25* 2 9- 

24. Florence Reid, "Films Provide a Rich Source of Vocabulary Study," 
Journal of Educational Research, LI (April, 1958), 617-23. 

25. Witty and Fitzwater, op. cit. 

26. Irving H. Anderson and Walter F. Dearborn, "A Sound Motion-Picture 
Technique for Teaching Beginning Reading, School and Society, LH (October 
19, 1940), 367-69. 

27. McCracken, op. cit. 
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TELEVISION AND KINESCOPE RECORDINGS 

As we have suggested earlier, TV has had a much greater impact 
upon the recreational habits of children and adults than was ex- 
pected. Early studies of the effect of televiewing seemed to indicate 
that reading declined markedly in the homes of TV owners. 28 In 
fact, most other leisure-time activities apparently were being sup- 
planted by TV. After several years, children appear to have reached 
the saturation point in so far as interest in TV is concerned. 
Studies subsequent to 1951 show little or no relationship between 
the time spent in free reading and the extent of televiewing. Reading 
achievement, likewise, did not seem to reflect TV habits. 29 Witty's 
tenth annual survey does not indicate any strong trend among ele- 
mentary-school children toward a decrease in the number of hours 
spent in televiewing. 30 

Advantages. Some writers have very positive feelings about the 
effects of TV upon reading. As an example, they point out that 
Teen-Age Book Club sales of The Day Lincoln Was Shot rose from 
1,000 per week to 25,000 following a TV show on this subject. 
Hurley 31 and Spiegler 32 cite many instances in which TV has pro- 
moted reading, and Huus 33 illustrates such a program for small chil- 
dren in detail. Certain large-scale studies indicate that TV may be 
a very practical approach to bringing high-quality teaching to ma- 
ture students capable of independent study. The evaluations of TV 
instruction in reading seem to show that it is at least as effective as 
conventional classroom methods, and more effective for lower-apti- 

28. Charles E. Swanson and Robert L. Jones, 'Television Owning and Its Cor- 
relates," Journal of Applied Psychology, XXV (October, 1951), 352-57. 

29. Robert M. Sekerak, "Mass Communication Media, Reading Comprehension, 
and Intelligence," Audio-Visual Communication Review, V (Spring, 1957), 
468-75. 

30. Paul Witty, Robert Sizemore, Paul Kinsella, and Ann Coomer, "A Tenth 
Yearly Study and Comments on a Decade of Televiewing," Elementary English, 
XXXVI (December, 1959), 581-86. 

31 * Marie V. Hurley, "TV, Johnny, and Reading," Elementary English, 
XXXtV (December, 1957), 524-28. 

32. Charles Spiegler, "TV Sends Them! to the Library/* Readmg Teacher, 
XI (October, 1957), 23-26. 

33, ]Helen Huus, "How a TV Program Can Be Used as a Springboard to Fur- 
ther Reading," Elementary English y XXXIV (February, 1957), 81-88. 
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tude groups. 34 Factual retention also seems as great as that resulting 
from usual methods of teaching. 

Limitations. As we have emphasized before, TV can never sup- 
plant classroom teaching of reading. Many of the commercial pro- 
grams are stereotyped at a relatively low intellectual and cultural 
level and cannot be related to the objectives of reading instruction. 
Recent studies show that poor students are probably spending much 
of the time we should like to see devoted to reading in viewing 
poorer TV programs. 35 Reading teachers will have to make a strong 
effort to combat the harmful influence of many commercial pro- 
grams upon the quality of pupils' reading interests and tastes. 

READING-TRAINING DEVICES 

We have already mentioned the tremendous growth in variety of 
reading-training devices and in their use in the past decade or so. 
Practically all these devices have the common purpose of attempting 
to improve rate of reading by restraint or control of eye movements. 
The makers of some devices specifically claim that their use will 
eliminate regressions, increase the visual span, and reduce the number 
and duration of fixations. Careful review of the research 36 does not 
support these specific claims. Regressions do not and should not dis- 
appear entirely since they are essential for such situations as the 
analysis of unknown words or rereading for detailed comprehension. 
Visual span in the normal act of reading is not materially increased, 
since the normal visual span even of the college student reading at 
340 words per minute is only one and one-third words; and fixation 
frequency is not amenable to a fixed pattern. Yet, many reports 
clearly indicate that these devices are successful in producing in- 
creased rate in training courses. 

Advantages. What appears to happen in machine-training pro- 
grams is that rate gains are obtained through improvement in habits 
of perception and organization rather than changes in eye move- 

34. William H. Allen, "Audio- Visual Materials," Review of Educational Re- 
search j XXVI (April, 1956), 125-26. 

35. Arthur S. McDonald, '^Television, Books, and School Grades," Journal 
of Developmental Reading, III (Autumn, 1959), 27-34. 

36. George D. Spache, "A Rationale for Mechanical Methods of Improving 
Reading," in Seventh Annual Yearbook of the Southwest Reading Conference > 
pp. 1 15-32. 
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ments. Because of the pressure inherent in the devices, the reader 
attempts to make more rapid visual discriminations, to reduce the 
cues needed for quick recognition, and to use context clues more 
confidently. He learns not to see many more words during a fixation 
but to perceive more accurately and quickly, hence he learns to read 
more rapidly. 

Despite their widespread use, there is no conclusive evidence that 
reading machines are superior to other methods of improving rate of 
reading. They do produce relatively permanent rate gains for some 
users, but so do many other approaches. Perhaps the reason for their 
appeal is that they have many of the advantages of a mechanical 
visual aid. They focus the attention of the viewer and help him con- 
centrate on practicing the skill he is attempting to achieve. They 
support the insecure, slow reader who is doubtful of comprehension 
at increased rates and reduce the threat of failure by mechanizing or 
depersonalizing the process. They create a set in the mind of the stu- 
dent, a setting which is conducive to repeated practice. 

Limitations. Many of the reading-training devices are suited only 
to group use and consequently lack an adaptation to individual dif- 
ferences. They are often used with inadequately diagnosed poor 
readers whose potential for increase in rate is unknown. Moreover, 
the machines are commonly employed with faulty explanations of 
their function. Yet, their use will probably continue to expand since 
they do produce rate increases for some students. 

It is hoped that future devices and programs will give greater 
attention to the true nature of the psychology of rapid reading. The 
programs should be geared to training in flexibility of rate in differ- 
ent reading situations and to a recognition of the interdependence of 
rate and comprehension. 

Auditory Materials cmd Devices in Reading Instruction 

RECORDS AND RECORDING DEVICES 

Advantages. The increased use of records and recording devices 
is due to the greater number of suitable recordings being produced 
today in response to the public interest in high-fidelity and stereo- 
phonic devices. The gradual reduction in cost and the increase in 
variety and flexibility of recording devices has also led to their ex- 
panded use in the classroom. Recorders are being employed in read- 
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ing instruction for such purposes as providing insight into the stu- 
dent's oral reading, as a diagnostic tool for the teacher, and as a per- 
manent record of improvement in oral reading. 37 Records have 
proven their values in providing constructive, guided listening, for 
stimulating interest in reading, 38 and for drill in auditory or phonic 
skills. 39 They are most effective in presenting literary selections as 
delivered by professional artists and thus providing models for inter- 
pretive reading. When individual headphones are provided, record- 
ings lend themselves to directed, small-group work. 

Limitations.-~-Bjilotfs experiments showed little difference between 
factual retention from reading or recordings of a single unit of mate- 
rial. Reading was somewhat more effective in immediate recall, but 
this difference disappeared with time. When either medium is part of 
a complete teaching unit, there is again no significant difference in 
factual retention, nor is there any real superiority in readings or re- 
cordings in stimulating supplementary reading. These findings imply 
that recordings can be an efficient and interesting alternative to as- 
signed readings or to the presentation of concepts in a unit of study. 40 

In all probability, future uses of records and recording devices in 
reading instruction will continue to stress largely their motivational 
values. They will continue to add variety and interest to reading. 

RADIO 

Limitations.- -In general use, radio has certainly lost the degree of 
appeal it had achieved in the late 1940*5 because it has been largely 
supplanted by television. Radio is not completely extinct, for its cur- 
rent daily audience is estimated at over 70 million, but it now often 
functions merely as an accompaniment to other activities such as 
reading and studying. 

Because of its new role, it is pertinent to inquire regarding the 

37. Walter C. Daniel, "Some Experiences with a Tape Recorder," Elementary 
English, XXX (November, 1955), 42 7-28. 

38. Dilla W. McBean, Phonograph Records To Stimulate Reading," Educa- 
tional Screen, XXVII (May, 1948), 224-26. 

39. Carolyn Luser, Eileen Stanton, and Charles I. Doyle, "Effect of an Audio- 
Visual Phonics Aid in the Intermediate Grades," Journal Educational Psy- 
chology, XLIX (February, 1958) , 28-30. 

40. P. J. Rulon and Others, "A Comparison of Phonographic Recordings with 
Printed Material in Terms of Motivation to Further Study," Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, XIII (May, 1943), 246-55. 
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effect of casual radio listening upon reading or study performances. 
Most experiments tend to show no significant changes in reading 
efficiency while the reader is exposed to musical radio programs. 41 
Variety programs appear to be disturbing to reading efficiency, while 
fast-tempo music or jazz seems to speed up reading. Perhaps the cur- 
rent teen-age custom of using radio as background music while read- 
ing, studying, or telephoning is not as serious a distraction as many 
parents and teachers believe. 

Advantages.-RaL&o continues to play a small part in reading in- 
struction, but the bulk of experimental attention is being given to the 
other media, such as television. There are relatively few recent re- 
ports on the use of radio in the teaching of reading. Radio has been 
proven effective in stimulating supplementary reading and in bring- 
ing planned teaching experiences, outstanding speakers, and other 
figures into the classroom. It has been found as effective as reading in 
promoting delayed retention and understanding. 42 Radio continues 
to be used for training in constructive listening and as a follow-up to 
classroom activities. 

The integration of radio into reading instruction will probably 
continue on a somewhat reduced scale. In all probability, its use will 
be greater at secondary levels than at elementary because of the di- 
minishing number of programs related to elementary-school goals. 
Some secondary teachers will continue to capitalize on radio's appeal 
to their students and attempt to realize whatever value they can for 
instructional purposes. 

41. See Leo R. Miller, "Some Effects of Radio-Listening on the Efficiency of 
Reading-type Study Activities," Journal of Educational Psychology, XXXVIU 
(February, 1947), 105-18; and Adelle H. Mitchell, "The Effect of Radio Pro- 
grams on Silent Reading Achievement of 91 Sixth-Grade Students," Journal of 
Educational Research, XLII (February, 1959), 460-70. 

42. Oscar M. Haugh, "The Relative Effectiveness of Reading and Listening 
to Radio-Drama as Ways of Imparting Information and Shifting Attitudes," 
Journal of Educational Research, XLV (March, 1952), 489-98. 



CHAPTER XIII 

Continuity in the Reading Program 

DAVID H. RUSSELL 



The title of this yearbook, Development in and through Reading, 
assumes some sort of continuous process of development which is 
recognized as a lifetime affair. Within the organized sequence of 
levels of reading in school and college, there is continuity for any 
individual in his personal development through reading as well as in 
the development of reading abilities. Such continuity is aided or re- 
tarded by the nature of the school program. Accordingly, planning 
for continuity in this program is necessary because (a) reading abili- 
ties are complex, (b) children develop the interrelated competences 
gradually, and (c) there is sequence in the development of the com- 
ponents of reading achievement. 

Research and practice both suggest that reading is complex, that it 
is not a unitary skill. Instead, it has many components of word- 
recognition skills, comprehension abilities, and attitudes. For example, 
at the second-grade level a child may have four or five different tech- 
niques for identifying or recognizing words, and, by the time he is 
in the eighth grade, he may read a passage in half a dozen different 
ways for a dozen different purposes. As he reads he must employ 
certain motor skills, recognize a succession of verbal symbols, and 
combine them into meanings. The simple ability to recognize words 
is not enough for coping with the reading demands of modern life. 
Because reading ability is so complex, the child can only acquire a 
complete and well-rounded repertoire of reading habits and skills 
over a period of years. Accordingly, reading instruction is a concern 
at all school levels. 



View 

In the light of the foregoing comments, it may be assumed that 
reading ability must be developed gradually and systematically. One 
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ability is built upon another; one skill must be introduced at an 
appropriate time, related to skills previously acquired, and repeated 
often enough for maintenance. Furthermore, as the child moves 
through school, new work at higher grade levels demands new read- 
ing abilities. What is good reading at the third-grade level would be 
inadequate for most seventh-grade work. Accordingly, the teacher 
must be aware of previous learnings, of present interest and achieve- 
ment, of new demands in the curriculum of the new grade and, from 
these, the teacher must plan suitable reading experiences for an indi- 
vidual or a group. 

Continuity implies sequence in learning experience affecting the 
child or youth. 1 Articulation often refers to administrative arrange- 
ments of a vertical nature, such as promotion from a junior to a senior 
high school; in other situations a horizontal relationship may be 
established between some of the subjects of the elementary- or 
secondary-school curriculum. Continuity of reading development is 
more concerned with what happens to the learner as he moves from 
level to level or engages in an expanding variety of reading activities. 
From the teacher's point of view, it may involve orienting children 
to new levels, encouraging steady progress, and planning sequences 
in instructional materials, all directed toward the desirable objectives 
of reading instruction as proposed in this yearbook. Continuity em- 
phasizes children's needs and problems as well as their purposes for 
and their uses of reading; that is, continuity is based upon what we 
know about human development and learning. 

Not all elementary teachers are equally informed about child de- 
velopment or equally skilled in applying what they know to the 
learning situations of the school. Secondary teachers also vary widely 
in their knowledge of adolescents and in their abilities to provide 
varied materials and to use methods suited to the needs of individuals 
in a class group. Individual differences are characteristic of teachers 
as well as pupils. Accordingly, it seems important that provisions for 
emphasizing continuity in the reading program be made on an ad- 
ministrative, all-school basis as well as in terms of the working 
methods of an individual teacher. 

i. A Look at Continuity m the School Program. 1958 Yearbook of die Asso- 
ciation for Supervision and Curriculum Development, Washington: National 
Education Association, 1958, 
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Characteristics of an All-School Development Program 
The comprehensive view of continuity, as expressed in terms of 
the learner's interests and abilities, must be translated into specific 
activities and materials. Teachers at all grade levels must understand 
how pupils grow in their reading abilities, and they must have ac- 
quired technical competence in methods and knowledge of materials 
which contribute to the growth of pupils. Some of the characteristics 
of an all-school developmental program that may be of interest to 
both teachers and parents of school children are explained in the fol- 
lowing descriptive statements. 

In a number of schools and school systems, the developmental pro- 
gram provides for reading instruction for all pupils at all levels from 
the first grade through the high school or junior college, according 
to the existing organization. The program also provides for special 
help in reading on an individual or small-group basis for all children 
and especially for those significantly retarded or accelerated in read- 
ing ability. The administrative procedure is based upon the concept 
of the reading program as a selection of appropriate activities which 
involves not only the reading of textbooks and anthologies but also 
emphasizes experiences in reading and study in all subject-matter 
fields. Another feature of the developmental plan makes accessible 
abundant and varied reading materials which can be adapted to spe- 
cific needs of individual learners at all classification levels. By the 
same token, the developmental program offers opportunities for free 
reading of an individualized nature and emphasizes ojyportunities for 
reading as an aid to social and personal development. \The all-school 
developmental program also provides for continuous measurement of 
the effectiveness of the program at all levels by the use of standard- 
ized tests, informal teacher evaluation, and studies of pupils' use of 
reading in various school tasks. In addition to the foregoing state- 
ments regarding the plan and purposes of an all-school Dreading pro- 
gram, arrangements are made for the evaluation of special phases of 
the program through pupils' reading habits and by means of action 
research on problems presented by teachers, parents, and children. 2 

2. For other examples of selected characteristics of developmental reading 
programs, see Margaret J. Early, "What Does Research Reveal about Success- 
ful Reading Programs," in What We Know about High School Reading. Bulletin 
of the National Conference on Research m English.. Champaign, Illinois; Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, 
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Levels of Reading Development 

Research and teachers' experience indicate that school children 
normally go through a sequence of stages in their development of 
reading abilities. The 1937 anc ^ *94 8 yearbooks of the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Education indicated in a general way what these 
stages are. For example, the 1948 volume described at least six stages: 
the prereading stage, from birth to sometime in Grade I; the begin- 
ning-reading stage, later in Grade I; the initial stage of independent 
reading in Grade II; the transition stage in Grade III and early Grade 
IV; the intermediate or low-maturity stage in Grades IV to VI; and 
advanced stages, including Grade VII and later. 3 

The committee for the present yearbook believes that such de- 
scriptions are still valid but wishes to point out that, at best, they are 
general descriptions giving rough approximations of a child's reading 
status. As in other types of child and adolescent development, these 
are not discrete stages, but they merge one into the other. Further- 
more, children vary widely in their rate of progress through the 
various stages. Some never reach the last stage; others may achieve it 
in their junior high school years. At any one grade level, such as the 
third or the tenth, children may be at several different stages of read- 
ing progress or in combinations of two or more of them. These gen- 
eral descriptions, however, do suggest that continuity in reading de- 
velopment is possible throughout a school system. 

In an effort to make the concept of stages more functional, school 
systems have tried making more specific designations of the steps in 
reading development. For example, some schools have described the 
children's achievement in the primary grades, not in the three general 
stages of readiness, initial reading, and rapid progress in fundamental 
skills but in some eight to a dozen "reading levels." This system can 
be used in either a graded or ungraded primary unit. 4 The "reading 
levels" have usually been associated with corresponding texts in the 
basal reading systems in use. 

The writer knows of no experimental evaluation of a plan for get- 
ting continuity in the child's reading development in the primary 

3. Reading in the Elementary School, pp. 19-22. Forty-eighth Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: Distributed 
by the University of Chicago Press, 1949. 

4. John I. Goodland and Robert H. Anderson, The Nongraded Elementary 
School. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1959. 
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grades. Some school systems have abandoned the "reading levels'" 
plan after two or three years' tryout, partly because parents did not 
like it as well as familiar grade designations. The committee believes 
that such a plan may be the basis for some action research by a school 
system over a period of several years. This chapter presents other 
methods of attempting to get continuity in the reading program: 
through the vertical program in reading and through the teacher's 
more efficient guidance based on knowledge of the specific reading 
abilities and the order in which they are usually acquired. 

The Reading Program as Vertical Development 
A child's reading activities in the second grade cannot stand alone; 
they are closely connected with past experiences and with future 
activities. A reading lesson or activity at this or any other level must 
be of value in its own right but must also fit into a total development 
of skills and habits over a period of time. Reading abilities develop 
slowly. A reading program must be planned as a continuous program 
stretching over successive years of the child's school life. 

Many teachers are concerned with the problems of teaching one 
grade or one subject. At the third grade or in the science class, they 
attempt to relate reading to other learning activities in social studies 
and health. They tend to think of their work as being at one grade 
level, and, through many activities related to reading, they enrich a 
horizontal program for any one grade level. This enrichment is as it 
should be, for reading abilities are strengthened by relating them to 
the other language arts and applying them in various fields. Reading 
can have both breadth and depth. But in addition to the emphasis on 
horizontal spread, the teacher must be concerned with the past and 
future, with the vertical aspects of a child's reading development, and 
with a sequential and interrelated pattern of reading procedures over 
a period of years. 

One way of explaining the need for vertical planning is illustrated 
on the accompanying chart. Figure i suggests that there are certain 
phases of reading which are of concern to pupils at all grade levels 
and that there are certain instructional problems for the teachers at 
all levels* Sometimes, instead of a group of teachers discussing read- 
ing problems at the first-grade level or fourth-grade level, it may be 
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profitable for a school staff to discuss problems in one phase of read- 
ing at all levels. 

The chart suggests, for example, that reading readiness is not a 
problem confined to first grade; there may be problems of general 
readiness for a text or of specific readiness for a special story at any 
level. For example, the old story of "The Little Red Hen" may re- 
quire some readiness work in first grade, especially for city children 
who have never seen a farm or growing wheat. At the fifth-grade 
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Fig. 1 . ^A vertical program in reading for a school system 

level, a story of a Kansas wheat farm may require other specific read- 
iness, such as knowledge of modern methods of harvesting a wheat 
crop. At the high-school or college level, a group may profit from 
the careful introduction of a new chemistry text. Similarly, compre- 
hension skills at second-grade level may be concerned largely with 
main idea, specific facts, and getting the sequence, but, at the seventh- 
grade level, there are new demands for comprehension of scientific 
or historical materials. As activities change, so must ways of evaluat- 
ing reading development. The two- or three-sentence paragraph fol- 
lowed by a single question may give way to material permitting 
some measurement of the ability to combine several different sources 
into a report. The opportunities for personal development increase 
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2. Difficulty in establishing relationships between immediate and ultimate 
objectives, thus bridging the gap between general, perhaps platitudinous 
aims, and specific pupil behaviors. 5 

3. Problems of curriculum content at any one grade level. For example, 
can we expect knowledge of structural elements in words to be mastered 
by most pupils at the third-, fourth-, or ninth-grade levels, and how 
does the teacher avoid problems of boredom when practice on such 
skills is stretched over four or five years? 

4. Individual differences in teachers and in their methods of teaching 
reading and in the different basal and supplementary readers and library 
books used by different schools. Especially at the primary level, where 
children may have a somewhat limited reading vocabulary and reper- 
toire of skills, the problem of moving from group to group, class to 
class, or school to school, may present articulation difficulties. 

5. The problem of helping pupils "learn how to learn" in reading as in 
other activities. This means that attitudes, new ways of attacking prob- 
lems, and methods of thinking must, somehow, be incorporated to 
achieve continuity in "how to do it." 

The yearbook committee does not regard any of these difficulties 
as insuperable but as problems in continuity, some of which may be 
recognized in a particular school system and all of which can be at- 
tacked constructively where they are found. The final sections of 
this chapter give a considerable list of practical means of overcoming 
these difficulties to achieve continuity in a reading program. 

Guides for Achieving Continuity 

GENERAL EDUCATIONAL GOALS AT VARIOUS LEVELS 

The placement of any sequence of reading skills and activities in a 
continuous program must be based on several factors. Curriculum 
content is determined by such factors as tradition, philosophy, social 
demands on the school, and knowledge of research in child develop- 
ment and learning. The present chapter considers the relationship of 
the placement of reading activities to (a) general goals of education 
at various levels, (b) research knowledge of the development of chil- 
dren and their reading, and (c) specific analyses of the reading act 
itself. 

The general goals of education at the elementary level have been 
stated in a large number of textbooks and courses of study, "some- 
times expressive of a value, sometimes of growth or development, 

5. Benjamin S. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, pp. 44-4?. 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
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and sometimes of difficulty." In the Kearney formulation, the goals 
were considered in terms of knowledge and understanding, skill and 
competence, attitude and interest, action pattern, and determining 
conditions. The eight goals involved (a) physical development, 
health, and body care; (b) individual social and emotional develop- 
ment; (c) ethical behavior, standards, values; (d) social relations; 
(e) the physical world; (f) esthetic development; (g) communica- 
tion; and (h) quantitative relationships. 6 

These goals, taken together, go beyond the concept of the ele- 
mentary school as a school for the three R's alone. Development in 
reading is concentrated largely in the area of "communication," but 
development through reading may occur in all the other areas. The 
description of development in reading as part of communication 
deals with word recognition, comprehension abilities, study and ref- 
erence skills, knowledge of good literature, and reading which is 
varied and critical. Kearney has suggested that the consultants and 
critics were "less in agreement" in the placement of specific com- 
munication outcomes in those abilities than in any other area. 

Similarly, certain statements of the general goals of secondary edu- 
cation will give some leads in determining what should be done in a 
reading program at that level. For example, the list presented by 
French and his associates provides many clues to desirable high- 
school reading activities. 7 Such general statements reveal leads to 
more specific objectives for reading at different elementary and high- 
school levels. Similarly, statements of junior college and senior col- 
lege objectives give some clues to desirable practices in reading at 
these levels. The proposals must, however, be checked against what 
we know about child, adolescent, and young-adult development in 
reading and about the reading process. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL SEQUENCES IN LEARNING TO READ 

A child's development of language and reading abilities is part of 
his whole developmental pattern. Several hundred studies of chil- 
dren's language development, such as those summarized by Mc- 

6. Nolan C Kearney, Elementary School Objectives, p. 104. New York: Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation, 1953. 

7. Will French and Associates, Behavioral Goals of General Education m High 

l, New York; Russell Sage Fotmdatioo, 1957. 
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Carthy, 8 give clear evidence of sequential learnings in language and 
reading. For example, one study by Ilg and Ames 9 observed and 
measured certain abilities of children at six-month intervals up to five 
years of age and by tests thereafter to approximately ten years of 
age. The authors present the idea of a "reading gradient" which may 
give a step-by-step outline of the path a child follows in learning to 
read, and they stress the relation of reading behavior to other de- 
velopment. Although prereading and reading progress seem to be 
related to other development, recent work has questioned the close 
relationship, advocated by Olson and others, of reading and "organ- 
ismic age." 10 Similarly, there seems to be some evidence that en- 
thusiasts have overestimated the closeness of the relationship between 
child development data and reading achievements. 11 In an effort to 
promote continuity it would seem unwise to make "premature and 
wholesale extension of developmental principles to educational . . . 
practice." 

With this warning in mind, it is possible to outline some of the 
usual sequence of language learnings during childhood, accepting the 
fact that there is a general relationship between achievement in read- 
ing and patterns of human development. A few typical developments 
are: 

Infancy: 

By three months, says spontaneously syllables such as ma and bro 

By four to six months, makes all vowel and consonant sounds. 

Between six and ten months, uses babbling or repetition. 

Between eight and seventeen months, says first word median age about 
one year. 
Early childhood: 

After one year, adds new words slowly for about six months then 
rapidly between 18 and 24 months. 

8. Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Development in Children," in Manual of 
Child Psychology. Edited by Leonard Caimichael. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, 1954. 

9. Frances L. Ilg and Louise B. Ames, "Developmental Trends in Reading Be- 
havior," Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXVI (June, 1950), 291-312. 

10. See Paul Blommers and J. B. Stroud, "Note on the Organismic Age Con- 
cept," Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIX (April, 1958), 106-7; and Fred 
T. Tyler, "Organismic Growth, Sexual Maturity and Progress in Reading," 
Journal of Educational Psychology , XL VI (February, 1955), 85-93. 

n. David H. Russell (Chairman), Child Development and the Language Arts. 
Research Bulletin of the National Conference on Research in English. Champaign, 
Illinois: National Council of Teachers of English, 195 j. 
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Between 15 and 28 months, begins to use true sentences. 

By three years, achieves a spoken vocabulary of at least 900 words. 

At three years, average sentence length is three or four words. 

Social contacts greatly increase facility in language. 

From two to five years, about one-third of concepts used refer to 
mother, father, sibling, or home. 
Kindergarten and first grade: 

Spoken vocabulary at five years is at least 2,500 words. 

Sentences at five years may contain six or eight words. 

At five and six years, is changing from development of large muscle 
skills to finer muscular co-ordination as needed in reading. 

Girls at six years are approximately one year ahead of boys in verbal 
skills. 

By five or six years, interests are broadening beyond immediate environ- 
ment. 

After five years, language and thinking grow somewhat less egocentric. 

Primary grades: 

Seven-year-olds recognize differences before similarities. 

Abstract words are used in the primary grades but are not understood 
completely. 

Some children can read a few words before entering school; others are 
far from ready to begin reading. 

Five- and six-year-olds develop a sight vocabulary by association (pic- 
ture, charts) and' by use. 

In the primary grades children grow in ability to see relationships, e.g., 
can work on main idea or sequence in a paragraph. 

Learning is fairly specific so that achievements in phonics, using con- 
text, seeing cause and effect, etc., depend upon the types of instruction and 
materials used. 

During the primary grades the child's language and reading become 
more influenced by the group. 

After a small slow-down on entering school, vocabulary continues to 
grow rapidly. 

When the child listens to stories in pleasant circumstances and when he 
starts independent reading, he begins to derive ideas and personal values 
from the materials. 
Intermediate and upper grades: 

Until about ten years of age boys and girls are interested in reading the 
same types of story, but after that age their interests diverge. 

After 12 or 13 years, social interests and the demands of school home- 
work tend to reduce free reading. 

After 1 2 years, reading interests and activities become much more spe- 
cialized and individual. 

The rate of growth of reading skills slows down unless they are prac- 
ticed consistently. 

Reading becomes a valuable tool in much school work with a wide vari- 
ety of materials (newspapers, magazines, reference books) in use. 
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Reading, speaking, writing, and listening abilities are positively related 
and contribute to one another. 

Reading may contribute to knowledge, increase self -insight, and enhance 
understanding of others. 

Such a summary illustrates some of the complexity of the factors 
affecting reading development and gives some general hints for plan- 
ning a continuous program from the kindergarten through at least 
the junior high school. It is evident that philosophy as outlined in 
general goals, and more specific research in child and adolescent de- 
velopment, must be accompanied by an analysis of the reading 
process itself, if the best continuity in instruction is to be attained. 

ANALYSIS OF THE READING PROCESS AND INSTRUCTION 

Both research and teachers' experiences in instruction have con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the reading process. Hundreds of re- 
searches in the psychology of reading have been summarized by An- 
derson and Dearborn, 12 Gray, 13 Traxler, 14 and others. The materials 
of the next two sections of this chapter are based on research and 
analyses of the reading process reported by different writers in the 
field. 

One type of analysis attempts to establish a sequence in the reading 
process such as word identification and recognition, understanding 
of meaning, fusion of meanings, and interpretation and use of mate- 
rials read. The 1948 yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of * Education stressed reading as a thinking process or as "complex 
organization of patterns of higher mental processes" such as evaluat- 
ing, imagining, and problem-solving, 15 but added that it must also be 
described in terms of use and broadened to include dynamic and 
emotional processes. Although no one description of the parts of the 
reading process is best for all purposes, the list below indicates some 
of the skills, habits, and attitudes typically developed at each of six 
broad stages. The succeeding section of this chapter illustrates how 

12. Irving H. Anderson and Walter F. Dearborn, The Psychology of Teaching 
Reading. New York: Ronald Press, i95z. 

13. William S. Gray, "Reading," in Encyclopedia of Educational Research, pp. 
1086-1135. Edited by C. W. Harris. New York: Macmillan Co., 1960. 

14. Arthur E. Traxler, Research in Reading during Another Fow Years. New 
York: Educational Records Bureau, May, I960. 

15. Reading in the Elementary School, op. cit^ p. 3. 
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a few of the wide categories may be broken down into more specific- 
skills and describes their placement in the school program. 

I. Prereading and kindergarten 

A. Habits and attitudes 

1. Speaking clearly 

2. Enjoying stories read or told 

3. Helping in simple group activities 

4. Becoming acquainted with school routine 

5. Gaining some understanding of one's self and one's world 
through stories read or told by others 

B. Language skills 

1. Building concepts 

2. Developing powers of auditory perception 

3. Improving visual discrimination abilities 

4. Continuing kinaesthetic development 

5. Associating objects, pictures, and words 

6. Developing a variety of usages of language 

II. The primary grades 

A. Vocabulary building 

1. Increasing listening and speaking vocabularies through a variety 
of experiences 

2. Developing the habit of reacting to various materials such as 
bulletin-board notices, charts, and posters 

^ B. Word study skills 

* i. Recognizing through general configuration 

2. Using picture and other associative signals 
3. Employing context clues 

4. Recognizing by similarity to known words or parts 

5. Using phonetic analysis 

6. Using simple structural analysis 

C. Comprehension abilities 

1. Reading for facts 

2. Getting the main idea 

3. Following sequence in a story 

4. Interpreting mood and character 

5. Reading creatively to predict plot and draw conclusions 

6. Reading critically to determine whether a statement is true, 
relevant, or humorous 

IIL The intermediate grades 

A. Cominuing work on vocabulary building, word study skills, and 
comprehension abilities begun in the primary grades 

B. Vocabulary building 

i. Continuing development of basal and special vocabularies in 
reading materials 
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2. Increasing emphasis upon word recognition and depth of under- 
standing of important concepts met in textbooks and materials 
in the content fields 

3. Practicing the use of word parts to derive meanings and the 
use of glossaries, dictionaries, and special vocabulary lists 

4. Working with multiple-meaning words, homonyms, synonyms, 
antonyms, figurative expressions, slang, colloquialisms, and other 
special cases of meaning vocabularies 

C Word study skills 

1. Improving ability to combine visual, auditory, and context 
attacks on new words 

2. Attempting greater precision in analysis and use of vowel 
and consonant sounds, blends, digraphs, diphthongs, and other 
auditory aids in word attack 

3. Increasing use of structural analysis involving stems, affixes, 
and syllabication 

4. Using glossaries and dictionaries as aids in word pronunciation 

D. Comprehension abilities 

1 . Using book parts and typographical aids 

2. Increasing ability to get information from graphs, maps, charts, 
and reference materials 

3. Improving and enlarging types of literal comprehension of 
paragraphs and passages, such as selecting main idea, stating 
sequence of events and finding a needed fact 

4. Increasing differentiation of the reading process as determined 
by specific purposes skimming, note-taking, oral interpreta- 
tion and summarizing 

E. Interpretive abilities 

i. Sharpening critical reading to develop skills in determining 
relevancy, validity of source, point of view, propaganda devices, 
and in making other judgments 

2* Broadening creative reading in both appreciative and func- 
tional directions, the latter to include drawing conclusions, in- 
terpreting character and feelings, making inferences, analyzing 
the author's point of view, and applying ideas to personal situa- 
tions and problems 
IV. The high school level 

A. Continuing the work on vocabulary building and the developing of 
word study skills and comprehension abilities begun in the primary 
and intermediate grades with increased attention to students* 
individual needs in these areas 

B. Varying review work and new work with pupils who may be clas- 
sified roughly as accelerated, average, and retarded readers in rela- 
tion to comprehension abilities and arranging special help for 
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students in each category in the form of enrichment, developmen- 
tal procedures, and remedial work 

C. Providing for the needs of various groups of students through 
(a) special high-level courses requiring library and other research 
techniques, (b) developmental instruction in reading as part of 
English classes or core courses, (c) giving a place to the use of 
texts, reference materials, and library resources in all the substan- 
tive courses in the curriculum, (d) organizing workshop classes, 
remedial help, and, if necessary, clinical sources to care for seri- 
ously retarded readers. 

D. At each level of reading ability, providing according to need for 
growth in: 

1. Reading fluencybeing able to read rapidly and easily but ad- 
justing rate of reading to difficulty of material, concept load, 
and purpose for which it is read 

2. Reading power developing comprehension abilities beyond ac- 
curacy in analyzing literal statements to arrive at organization 
of ideas, interpretation in the form of "reading between the 
lines," evaluation of the worth of the materials and appreciation 
of literary qualities in the writing 

3. Reading interests and tastes developing permanent interests in 
reading as a worthwhile leisure-time activity and as a valuable 
source of help in functional and personal concerns 

4. Independence in reading using reference materials, current pub- 
lications, and other printed sources, sometimes in relation to 
communication media, sometimes to provide aids in other 
worthwhile activities 

V. The college level 

Reading has been recognized as a problem in college for more than 
thirty years. Strang 16 summarized work on the problem as completed 
before 1938. In recent years many manuals for practice of reading 
abilities have been developed for college use, most of which involve 
the reading abilities outlined in preceding paragraphs for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools but which demand high levels of thinking, 
organization, and flexibility. For example, in a study of 220 college 
students, Holmes 17 noted areas in which reading practice may be prof- 
itable to the college student; (a) developing flexibility in reading 
methods; (b) reading college textbooks in various areas; ( c) building 
meaning vocabularies related to course content; (d) reading assign- 
ments in tlie various substantive fields; (e) improving study habits; 

16. Rnth Strong, Problems in the Improvement of Reading m High School 
and College. Lancaster, Pennsylvania: Science Press, 1938. 

17. Jack A. Holmes, "Factors Underlying Major Disabilities at the College 
Level," Genetic Psychology Monographs, XLDC (1954), 3-95. 
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(f ) improving classroom performances as in mote-taking, listening, 
and discussion techniques; (g) preparing for and taking tests; and 
(&) enjoying, using, and personally profiting by reading. Because 
of the wide range of curriculum areas and the great spread in student 
reading abilities, generalizations concerning reading at the college 
level are difficult. Practice in reading is ordinarily associated with 
the content areas but may be given to handicapped readers in special 
classes or clinical situations. 
VI. The adult years 

Characteristics of the mature reader, as distinct from the average 
adult reader, have been identified by Center, 18 Gray and Rogers, 19 
Strang, 20 and others. For a more or less "typical" adult perhaps 
some modest goals should be set such as (a) the habit of reading a 
daily newspaper and one or more critical interpretations of current 
events; (b) regular reading of several magazines above the level of 
the pulps; (c) the occasional, and concurrent, reading of books re- 
lating to special interests; (d) the ability and desire to use libraries 
and other sources of information as special needs arise. These four 
goals are at the functional level. While they are not stated in terms 
of reading skills to be taught, in several ways they may influence the 
nature of the reading program in the high school and the junior 
college. 

In addition to these modest goals, there is the composite descrip- 
tion of the high-level reader developed by Gray and Rogers in their 
preparation for interviews with exceptionally "mature" readers: 

1. A genuine enthusiasm for reading 

2. A tendency to read widely, seriously, and intensively 

3. The ability to comprehend difficult materials clearly 

4. The capacity and habit of making use of what one reacts 

5. The ability to evaluate critically what one reads t 

6. The tendency to incorporate new reading with previous experi- 
ences 

7. The ability to adjust reading rate to purpose and occasion 21 

Some of these high-level abilities and attitudes may be developed 
in junior college and college, but most of them have their roots in 
behavior at the elementary- and secondary-school leveL With superior 
students, especially, a school system must try for continuity of devel- 
opment of high-level as well as the more mundane reading abilities. 

18. Stella S. Center, The Art of Book Reading. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1952. 

19. William S. Gray and Bernice Rogers, Maturity m Reading. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. 

20. Ruth Strang, Explorations in Reading. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1942, 

21. Gray and Rogers, op. dt., pp. 54, 55. 
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It must be repeated that such an outline of activities for six levels 
of a continuous reading program is only one of many possible ways 
of describing the program. The program has been deliberately stated 
in somewhat inconsistent fashion in terms of reading abilities, school 
administrative arrangements, and adult functioning. Any one of these 
approaches can serve as an introduction to the more specific sug- 
gestions of chapters xiv to xix. The outline may also serve as a gen- 
eral guide to placement of specific reading activities at the various 
levels, a topic developed in more detail in the following paragraphs. 

The Placement of Reading Activities 

The day has long since passed when a particular language or read- 
ing ability was placed at a certain month in a certain year and mas- 
tery at that time was assumed. Instead, most skills are approached 
gradually through readiness activities, practiced vigorously as much 
as required for mastery, and then maintained by further practice as it 
is needed. Figure 2 illustrates a possible approach to placement for 
three specific components of reading ability. Each horizontal line 
represents a unit of practice or use say a half -hour. From the figure, 
it may be noted that placement is in terms of level of reading ability 
rather than grade, that concentration on various skills occurs at dif- 
ferent times, and that the amount of readiness, practice, and main- 
tenance needed may vary with different abilities. This schedule will 
not necessarily be best for all children and may be shifted upward or 
downward in light of the abilities and needs of pupils in a certain 
class or school. The figure, however, illustrates the principle of 
spread in placement. 

This principle has been developed specifically in a number of cur- 
riculum bulletins and in outlines of basal reading programs. For 
example, one committee developed a chart of eighteen pages to show 
placement of a wide range of reading activities. 22 Figure 3 illustrates 
their placement of one part of reading development, the word-recog- 
nition skills. The committee emphasizes that there is "no sharp de- 
marcation of work that belongs peculiarly to any particular grades." 

22. "The History of the Work of the Committee on Developmental Reading 
in the Elementary Grades." Chicago: Committee on Developmental Reading 
of the Laboratory Schools of die University of Chicago, July, 1955 (mimeo- 
graphed). 
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At all levels, the teacher must watch for gaps in learning and help the 
children fill them if they belong ordinarily to a previous level. 

Another example of curriculum suggestions for placement of one 
part of reading achievement is one prepared by a committee of the 
Detroit public schools along similar lines. 23 (See Figure 4.) The com- 
mittee refers to comprehension as the ability to get meaning from 
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Fig. 2. Suggested placement of three specific reading abilities. (Each horizon- 
tal line equals one time-unit of instruction, practice, and use, the length of time 
to be suggested by the local curriculum committee.) 

the printed page in the form in which the author presents it. It be- 
lieves that interpretation goes beyond the stated meanings. In it the 
reader compares and contrasts, weighs, and judges. The Detroit com- 
mittee sees some phases of comprehension and interpretation as be- 
ginning in the first grade and all of them merging to such an extent 

23. Reading m the Integrated Language Arts Program, Grades IV through 
VI, pp. 101, 102. Detroit, Michigan: Language Education Department, 
Public Schools, December, 1957, 
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B. CONTEXTUAL CLUES 

1 . To develop the ability to use pictures 
as clnes to word recognition 



C. PHONETIC ANALYSIS 

L To develop skill in recognizing by 
sound and by sight (a) single initial 
consonants, () final consonants, 
(f) consonant blends, (<f) silent con- 
sonants 



2. To develop skill in recognizing by 
sight and by sound (a) long and short 
vowel sounds, () vowel blends 
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3. To develop skill in applying certain 
rules and principles governing vowel 
sounds 



4. To develop the ability to apply cer- 
tain rules and principles governing 
syllabication 



5. To develop ability to blend syllables 
into words 



D. STRUCTURAL ANALYSIS 

1 . To develop ability to recognize com- 
pound words 



2. To develop ability to recognize the 
inflectional forms of known words: 
plurals, possessives, tense, gender, 
person, comparison, etc. 
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meaning 
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common suffixes and to know how 
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initiated or introduced by teacher with expectation it will be reintroduced; or work 
taught incidentally. 

I- emphasis placed on learning; learning enriched and enlarged, 
^learning maintained by most, if not all, pupils. 

Fig. 3. -Placement of word recognition abilities (University of Chicago Lab- 
pratory Schools). 
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Fig. 4. Placement of Comprehension and interpretation abilities (Detroit 
Public Schools). 
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that teachers cannot think of them separately as they work with 
children. This emphasis counteracts one danger implicit in charts like 
the two illustrated, the tendency to regard reading as a set of sepa- 
rate skills. Analyses such as given in the charts are useful in evaluating 
specific aspects of the child's reading status, but they should not be 
regarded as descriptions of the way he learns to read. They indicate 
points at which specific help may be needed or items in which a child 
may be especially mature rather than the processes involved in learn- 
ing to read expertly. 

Continuity in Various Parts of the Reading Program 
Reading activities in a modern school are many and varied. Al- 
though some children and parents think today that true reading prac- 
tice comes only in oral reading, the day is long past when reading 
activities consisted only of oral reading in chorus or around the 
group. As indicated in the first section of this chapter, "reading" 
means many things. To illustrate the fact that continuity is a matter 
not only for reading development as a xvhole, and for specific phases 
of reading as exemplified above, but also for the broad facets of the 
reading program, this section describes continuity in three of the 
larger divisions of a total program. 

BASAL PROGRAMS 

Reading instruction in the United States has always been in- 
fluenced by the reading textbooks or readers available to children 
and teachers. Some teachers and school staffs may have relied on 
them too heavily at times, but most have used them with good effects 
on children's reading development. From the days when The Ne*w 
England Primer "taught millions to read and not one to sin'* and 
a hundred million copies of Noah Webster's Blue Back Speller were 
being sold, some sort of basal material has been in use. One reason for 
the great success of the famous McGuffey readers in the second half 
of the nineteenth century was the fact that McGuffey was one of 
the first textbook writers to employ the principle of continuity. An 
analysis of some of the McGuffey readers, using a modern check on 
readability, shows that the books of the series advanced gradually in 
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difficulty much as a modern series is graded from easy to difficult. 24 
Modern basal materials start at an easier level in preprimers and are 
checked somewhat more closely for ease in gradation but are con- 
structed on the same principle of continuity. 

In modern basal programs continuity is achieved best in terms of 
gradual change from easy to difficult materials. Most publishers can 
provide analyses of primary materials in such terms as number of 
new words introduced, average repetition of these words, maximum 
number of words introduced per page, and similar figures. Spache 25 
has devised a readability formula for the primary grades based on 
number of hard words and average sentence length. Gradation of 
materials at intermediate levels is also attempted in basal programs. 
Here the need of a carefully controlled vocabulary seems to be less 
urgent because many other factors of format and content may affect 
difficulty. 

Continuity in content seems more difficult to achieve than conti- 
nuity in difficulty of materials. All basal books utilize typical experi- 
ences of five- and six-year-olds in their readiness books, primers, and 
other primary books. Gradually the content grows away from com- 
mon experiences of home, family, and immediate neighborhood to 
the more varied experiences which children may have or share vi- 
cariously in a wider environment. Problems of cyclic order (return- 
ing to the same content to enrich or deepen ideas) versus a needed 
spread of topics have not been solved by experimentation involving 
children's knowledge of concepts with different arrangements of 
content. Some of the criteria employed in determining content are 
listed by Russell. 20 

Continuity of reading experience is more difficult to plan ahead at 
the intermediate- and upper-grade levels because pupils' reading 
activities broaden into many other fields. After ten or eleven years, 
boys' and girls' interests diverge, and after twelve or thirteen years 

24. Edward W. Dolch "How Hard Were the McGuffey Readers?" Elemen- 
tary School Journal, XLVI (October, 1945), 97-100. 

25. George Spache, "New Readability Formula for Primary Grade Materials; 1 
Elementary School Journal, LIU (March, 1953), 410-13, 

26. David H. Russell, The Baste Reading Program in the Modern School. 
Contributions to Reading No. i. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1957 (revised). 
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highly individualized patterns of reading activity may be firmly 
established. The next two sections illustrate, however, that there can 
be continuity in other areas in addition to basal programs. 

LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 

Suggestions for continuity in a child's or adolescent's experiences 
in literature are given in chapter x. In planning such continuity over 
the elementary- and secondary-school periods, a curriculum com- 
mittee can aim to implement a statement by Smith, "The reading 
interests with which pupils come to school are our opportunity, but 
the reading interests with which they leave school are our responsi- 
bility." 27 Between initial interest in reading and books (generated by 
a good home or other early experiences) and a mature person know- 
ing and loving good books, many developmental experiences inter- 
vene, some in and some out of schools. 

Many teachers use informal recommendations to get some conti- 
nuity in a child's personal and recreational reading. If a pupil has en- 
joyed Robert McCloskey's Make Way for the Ducklings, the teacher 
may suggest another McCIoskey story such as Blueberries -for Sal or 
a story about ducks, such as Ping. If an older girl has enjoyed a horse 
story in Farley's Black Stallion series, the teacher may feel the time is 
ripe to recommend another horse story, such as My Friend FHcka, 
which makes a few more demands on the reader. The high-school 
boy who is enjoying sensational space fiction in some of the paper- 
backs may similarly be encouraged to tackle serious, scientific books 
about space travel, astronomy, and related topics. In making such 
recommendations, the teacher must beware of attempting to impose 
his own likes and dislikes. He must be aware that the teacher's func- 
tion, especially in recreational reading, is a supportive one and that 
just making good materials accessible is usually more than "half the 
battle." Thus, the teacher's main preoccupation may be with an 
attractive reading corner in the room, a well-stacked and changing 
collection of classroom books, and careful introduction to the mate- 
rials of school and public library. 

27. Dora V. Smith, Current Issues Relating to Development of Reading Inter- 
ests and Tastes," in Recent Trends m Reading. Edited by W. S. Gray. Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph No. 49. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1939. 
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Some teachers and school systems believe in a more systematic ap- 
proach to the development of reading interests and tastes. Such a 
plan may include the use of booklists for teacher or pupil use. If for 
the former, some indication of the difficulty and "maturity" of a 
book is often helpful when prepared by a committee of teachers and 
librarians. A number of published booklists, such as Reading: Grades 
7, , ^ (New York Board of Education, 1959), Spache's Good Read- 
ing for Poor Readers (Garrard Press, 1958), and Adventures <witb 
Books (National Council of Teachers of English, 1950) gives a 
measure of difficulty. Perhaps even more important here is the "read- 
ing ladder" concept, the idea of a progression within a given content 
or problem area of a series of books from easy to difficult, from 
simple to complex, from superficial to penetrating. For example, 
Reading Ladders for Human Relations^ lists and annotates books 
dealing with adolescents' problems in such areas as "differences be- 
tween generations," "patterns of family life" and "belonging to 
groups." In each area, the list starts with fairly simple books and 
moves gradually to novels of power and insight which deal with 
some profound aspect of human experience and which, therefore, 
deserve to be called "literature." Because of the volume of publishing 
for children and adolescents, such lists need to be supplemented from 
time to time with new titles, some of which result from recommenda- 
tions of students who are "mature" readers for their age level As 
suggested in chapter xi, children often select the so-called "adult" 
program on television, and teachers' experience suggests that many 
high-school students prefer "adult" books such as Kon-Tiki, The 
Diary of Anne Frank, or even the more sophisticated The Catcher in 
the Rye to the books labelled for "teen-agers." The potential for 
more mature interests and tastes exists at all levels. Most of the de- 
vices for encouraging reading, such as keeping individual records, 
reading circles, book clubs, and book fairs, may be directed toward 
opportunities for continuity. The aim is not simply to have children 
read more, but to have them read more along lines which will enrich 
and deepen their experiences. 

28. Margaret M. Heaton and Helen B. Lewis, Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations. Washington: American Council on Education, 1955 (revised). 
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READING IN VARIOUS CONTENT FIELDS 

Many fortunate children become acquainted not only with stories 
but with some of the world of ideas in early "read-to" situations. In 
their first months of learning to read, they get guidance from teach- 
ers in using charts, labels, simple games, and basal primers which may 
relate to science, health, or family living but the emphasis is on the 
skill, the reading process, not the content of ideas. In primary grades, 
of course, reading in various types of content begins with simple 
books in science, social-studies stories, and similar materials. For most 
children somewhere iii the third or fourth grades, there is a branch- 
ing out to many content fields they learn to read, but they also 
begin to read to learn to a much greater degree. A boy's school work 
and his private interests take him into fields where he must consult 
Popular Mechanics or Boy V L/fe, check an item in a newspaper, or 
read books ranging from Lawson's Ben and Me to the First Book of 
Baseball. In most reading careers, accordingly, there is a continuity 
from listening situations into the reading of materials designed to 
develop reading abilities and involving further reading for the varied 
purposes and methods of acquiring information in a score of content 
fields. 

Developing abilities to read in any one field, such as colonial his- 
tory or rocketry, involves gradual growth in certain fundamental 
reading habits plus acquisition of highly specialized skills related to 
one particular area. So wide is the range of specialized skills, such as 
tracing steps in a scientific experiment or responding to the imagery 
of a poem, that a complete listing is almost impossible. Fortunately, 
however, it is possible to identify a group of overlapping abilities 
which are required in most functional reading. These include in 
sequential but overlapping order the following abilities with one or 
two specific examples of each: 

Reading and Thinking Activities Examples 

1. Correlating reading with "con- Interpreting the experience chart, 
crete" experiences. Relating a science story to personal 

experience. 

2. Understanding special vocabu- Utilizing context. Checking glos- 
lary and concepts, sary or dictionary. 
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3. Finding facts. Reading for specific details. Using 

graphs, charts, maps. 

4. Reacting to simple paragraphs. Discovering main idea and support- 

ing details. 

5. Organizing complex materials. Drawing a conclusion. Determining 

sequence. Finding cause and effect. 

6. Interpreting beyond stated facts. Predicting outcomes. Judging ac- 

tions and character. 

7. Making applications to new sit- Combining various sources in pre- 
uations. paring a report. Attacking new but 

related problems. 

The abilities considered here are stated in general terms so that 
they apply to most reading situations in social studies, science, mathe- 
matics, English literature, and other content fields. Although they 
are stated in somewhat logical sequence from easy to more difficult, 
there is no final hierarchy intended. Under guidance, a third-grade 
child may attempt the sixth and seventh activities with second- or 
third-grade materials, and the college student may need to work on 
the second activity in a new field of paleontology or economics. In 
general, however, the seven activities represent a basic and sequential 
list of reading abilities to be developed with continuity through the 
various levels of schooling. Many specific examples of each activity 
can be added in terms of the needs of students in any one school 
system. 

Teacher's Problems in Developing Continuity 
Problems of continuity must be resolved in individual classrooms. 
Some teachers think of themselves as "a third-grade teacher" or "a 
teacher of chemistry" without much relation to other learnings in 
reading. Many teachers want to guide effectively the reading growth 
of children but feel inadequate in meeting this challenge. In a ques- 
tionnaire study of approximately eight hundred teachers and other 
elementary-school personnel, Hester 29 found that teachers felt inade- 
quate about their reading instruction for three reasons: (a) the ever 
increasing burden of responsibility placed upon schools, (b) the 
child-development point of view which stresses not one reading 

29. Kathleen B. Hester, ''Classroom Problems in the Teaching of Reading," 
Elementary School Journal, LIV (October, 1953), 84-^7. 
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standard for a class but desirable changes in each child's reading be- 
havior, and (c) the broader definition of reading used today to in- 
clude abilities in making intelligent interpretations, reading critically, 
and forming valid conclusions from the facts given. 

The difficulty of solving these problems suggests caution in adding 
new ones and yet it is the point of view of this yearbook that there 
must be development through reading, that somehow or other read- 
ing instruction must go beyond word-attack skills and comprehen- 
sion abilities to make desirable contributions to a pupil's total de- 
velopment. Such a goal is closely related to the problem found by 
Hester and labelled "the child development point of view." It assumes 
that reading can help influence desirable changes in persons. Probably 
all teachers and parents accept the fact that reading contributes to a 
child's cognitive development, that is, to his store of information and 
factual skills. Less is known about other gains. 

Unfortunately, present research findings give few clear leads to 
teachers about the effects of reading on individuals or groups. A sum- 
mary of the research on the impact of reading suggests that effects 
may vary with (a) the situation in which the reading takes place, 
() the content of materials read, (c} the attitudes, personality, and 
needs of the reader, and (d) opportunities for using the reading and 
connecting it to other activities. 30 Evidence about the effects of read- 
ing comes largely from introspective reports and case-study data, and 
it seems that the effects of reading may be largely an individual mat- 
ter. A biography of conquest over difficulties may be an account of 
archeological expeditions to one boy and a description of deserts to 
another. 

Fortunately, many children discover for themselves books which 
influence their thinking. A girl happens on a biography of Florence 
Nightingale or a boy discovers Sherlock Holmes or Albert Schweit- 
zer and somehow their lives are changed, perhaps partly because they 
have discovered these new worlds for themselves. Accordingly, one 
of the best things a teacher or librarian can do is to make a wide 
variety of materials available to children, provide opportunity for 
their use, and give some stimulation to a sequence of reading experi- 
ences, often determined on an individual basis. In addition, children 

30. David H. Russell, ''Some Research on the Impact of Reading," English 
Journal, XL VII (October, 1958), 398-413. 
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and youth will use reading in relation to hobbies, individual inter- 
ests, and other in-school and out-of-school activities. Most young 
people need occasional challenge in tackling more difficult or more 
important ideas, and this, too, the experienced teacher is often able to 
provide. Thus, a combination of individual exploration plus under- 
standing stimulation provides for the child's or adolescent's develop- 
ment through reading. 

Continuity in the reading program can be achieved only through 
general attacks on the problem, such as administrative procedures and 
good courses of study, accompanied by the special efforts of individ- 
ual teachers. Both administrators and teachers should understand that 
continuity, in its most essential phase, is continuity for the individual 
learner. Reading activities can proceed successfully only in terms of a 
child's readiness to learn, his motivation for reading, and his con- 
sciousness of goals to be met. In the true sense, administrative and 
curriculum arrangements for continuity are essentially a recognition 
of the child's capacity for integrating his learning experiences. 



SECTION IV 

SEQUENTIAL DEVELOPMENT IN READING 



CHAPTER XIV 

Preschool and Kindergarten Experience 

DONALD D. DURRELL and ALICE K. NICHOLSON 



In a society highly dependent on spoken and written words, early 
education must be concerned with the development of language 
skills, including preparation for success in beginning reading. Rich- 
ness of experience and acquisition of desirable habits are the major 
concern of early education, and these support and are supported by 
language abilities, both spoken and written. The interaction between 
experiences and language is constant. Without suitable experience, 
language is meaningless; without language, experiences are often un- 
rewarding. In early education, both the program of experiences and 
the growth of language require planning. 

Words are symbols for experiences; the richer the experience, the 
greater the language potential. Language growth, however, is not 
assured by provision of experiences alone; practice is required for its 
fullest development. Spoken language is an accepted function of 
early childhood education. Vocabulary growth, improvement of 
speech patterns, development of social amenities in speaking, and 
speech correction are considered a part of the early childhood edu- 
cation program. Less concern is shown for the learning elements 
related to reading and writing in the early years. Although preschool 
children usually display an interest in writing, in letters and their 
names, and in play with word sounds, less attention is paid to the 
systematic development of these abilities. 

An educational program for the early years should be based on a 
sound philosophy and psychology of childhood. Extreme positions 
on the nature-nurture controversy have had strong impact on sarly 
childhood education. At one extreme it is assumed that maturation is 
a genetic development primarily; that maturation will **take its 
course," will not be hurried, and will be little affected by specific 

2 57 
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training. Schools based upon this premise will provide a safe and 
stimulating environment in which to store children while nature is at 
work. At the other extreme, it is assumed that maturation is mainly 
nurture; that accidental or planned experiences determine later char- 
acteristics and achievements of the individual Schools based upon 
this premise provide planned learning sequences in various aspects 
of physical and mental growth. The most acceptable position on the 
nature-nurture controversy appears to be that physical structure and 
function are largely genetic but may be modified by environment; 
that behavioral patterns may be genetic in origin but are highly modi- 
fiable; that knowledges and skills result from environment, but their 
learning may be limited by genetic structure. 

This chapter is based upon the assumptions that (a) all forms of 
the communication arts are closely related; (b) many experiences 
necessary for the development of the communication arts must be 
provided; (c) specific instruction is necessary to provide the back- 
ground skills of reading and writing. An effort will be made to trace 
briefly the development of the several communication arts through 
the preschool years. 

The First Two Years 

The rate of physical growth in the first two years is very rapid. 
In many instances, half of the adult stature will have been attained 
shortly after the second birthday. The rate of mental growth is more 
difficult to ascertain since measures of mental growth during these 
years are built primarily of sensorimotor items with some symbolic 
material and a few verbal and social items added in the later months. 
These tests have limited predictive value, but they do show, accord- 
ing to Munn, "that sensorimotor activities, social responses, and to 
some extent the elementary symbolic processes, increase in scope 
during infancy." 1 

There is still much to be learned about the nature of the learner 
and about how he is affected by learning, Almy warns. However, she 
does call attention to the cumulative effect that experiences have on 
the learner. 

i. Norman L. Munn t The Evolution and Growth of Human Behavior, p. 358. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1955. 
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Assuming for the moment three infants of equal capacity one of whom 
is regularly fed, bathed, and changed but deprived of toys and play, an- 
other who is fed, bathed and changed and played with for a few minutes 
during and following each bath; while the third is continuously played 
with during all his waking moments-it is likely that each would have a 
very different repertoire of established responses to bring to a new learn- 
ing situation. 2 

That growth during this period is rapid must be accepted, espe- 
cially if one subscribes to the thesis reported by Goodenough that by 
three years of age, one-half of the adult mental stature may have been 
attained. 3 

As to knowledge of perceptual development, reliance must be 
placed on skilful observation and analysis of children's explanations. 
Subtle changes in perceptual development take place, moving from 
what is probably a diffused, undifferentiated picture, to transitory 
interest in details, to abilities to make close discriminations among 
objects. This growth in perceptual development may result from 
experiences with embossed pictures in play objects, with different 
play materials, with pictures and books. Improved visual discrimina- 
tion leads to more precise perceptions and, in turn, to more precise 
communication. 

Each of the four basic forms of communication speaking, listen- 
ing, writing, and reading is a complex process. The development of 
one at any given stage is dependent upon the development of one or 
more of the others. Each is often tied closely with emotion and al- 
ways with experience. Even the earliest experiences relate to com- 
munication. As Strickland states, "A baby learns to read before he 
learns to listen. A mother communicates her feelings and her reactions 
without words. The baby's reaction clearly indicates his interpreta- 
tion." 4 From these early reactions to actual speech is a long sequence: 
listening, various forms of imitating, babbling, gesture, attempts at 
words, success in single words, a gradually growing vocabulary. 

2. Millie Almy, Child Development, p. 65. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1955. 

3. Florence Goodenough, "Measurement of Mental Growth in Childhood, 7 * 
in Manual of Child Psychology, p. 478. Edited by Leonard CarmicbaeL New 
York: John WEey & Sons, 1954. 

4. Ruth G. Strickland, "Interrelationships between Language and Reading," 
VoltaRevie*w y UK (September, 1958) ,334. 
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Throughout this continuing process, the parent may make a distinct 
contribution to reading readiness. 5 

Progress in communication is dependent upon mental endowment, 
maturation, experience, and opportunity for secure relationships 
with other children and adults, especially with the mother. Consider- 
ing this last factor, McCarthy cites numerous orphanage studies 
which show that language growth is impeded when the child lacks 
close personal contact with the mother. 6 Of concern also is the over- 
protected child, whose every want is anticipated or whose attempts 
at vocalization are interpreted. Such a child is allowed neither the 
opportunity nor the need to develop language. Through trying to 
push and pull his world, tasting and smelling everything within 
reach, gaining better control of his body, and communicating with 
people around him, the normal child usually acquires a few hundred 
words by his second birthday. 

Before Formal Reading 

During the years between the second birthday and the age of 
school entrance, growth in language is usually rapid and constant. 
The two- or three-word sentence, often imperative in form, is char- 
acteristic of the two-year-old. Jargon observed at this age is often 
left behind at three. Language at three is used more effectively in 
achieving ends, and there is much less use of primitive communica- 
tion such as grabbing, kicking, and biting. At four, verbal aggression, 
bickering, name-calling, fantasy, and play with words are dominant 
characteristics. Questioning is at a peak, and often attempts are 
made to pull together scattered bits of information.. 

In language and concept development, the nursery school can pro- 
vide exceptional service. The school which encourages speech de- 
velopment and supports the less verbal children, which provides 
stimulus for self-expression as well as opportunity for listening, leads 
the child to new and old concepts in a meaningful fashion. The pre- 
sentation of good speech patterns and the correction of speech defects 
builds the child's confidence in verbal communication. The first-hand 

5. Esther MHner, "Study of the Relationship between Reading Readiness in 
Grade I School Children and Patterns of Parent-Child Relationships," Child 
(June, 1951), 95-112. 



6. Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Development in Children," in Manual of 
Child Psychology, op. ch^ p. 604. 
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experiences provided by the nursery school expand the child's knowl- 
edge in effective ways. As Read comments: 

We can hardly estimate how modern life limits the intellectual develop- 
ment of children by limiting their first-hand experiences. . . . The results 
of research that seem to indicate that attendance at nursery school has an 
effect on the intelligence level of children may be a reflection of the ad- 
vantages of the larger number of first-hand experiences that are offered at 
school over the number offered in the modern home. 7 

The development of language is always important to the preschool 
and kindergarten teacher. She plans situations in which listening is 
well motivated and has a fund of stories suited to the age group 
which she teaches. She reads stories aloud, makes up yarns, and has 
poems on the tip of her tongue, ready for all occasions. Speech is 
encouraged by "show-and-tell" periods, by impromptu dramatiza- 
tion, by discussion of plans and recent activities, by questions and 
conversation. Good speech patterns are exhibited and encouraged. 
Pictures and picture stories are used to stimulate discussion, involving 
both fact and imagination. Talk is encouraged in play, and in con- 
struction and drawing activities. Interest in books is invited by show- 
ing pictures in books while reading stories. Fluency and freedom in 
self-expression in language are considered essential for emotional 
growth and for social and personal achievement. 

Interest in written language is encouraged through dictation to the 
teacher, who prints on the chalkboard or on large sheets of paper. 
These include stories told by children, items for a class newspaper, 
reviews of past activities, plans, and lists, such as names of pupils on 
teams or in groups, things needed in cooking or home furnishing, and 
things to take on an excursion. The child is not expected to read 
these stories or lists but is invited to follow the sweep of the teacher's 
hand as she reads back the story the class has "written." The positive 
values of wide and varied experience in the kindergarten have been 
repeatedly demonstrated. 8 ' 9 

7. Katharine H. Read, The Nursery School, p. 36. Philadelphia: W. B. Saun- 
ders Co., 1955. 

8. Shirley H. Cowin, heading Readiness through Kindergarten Experience," 
Elementary School Journal, LII (October, 1951), 9*5-99. 

9. Rachel S. Sutton, "A Study of Certain Factors Associated with Reading 
Readiness in the Kindergarten," Joztmal of Educational Research, XLVTO 
(March, 1955), 53 1-38. 
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Most kindergarten teachers will admit these planned speaking and 
"writing" activities to the classroom. But regarding help in reading or 
writing words, there is a sharp division of opinion. Speaking and lis- 
tening are a part of child development, but reading and writing are 
sometimes not regarded as suitable developmental skills. Some teach- 
ers carry their aversion to reading so far as to avoid having printed 
signs in the classroom; refuse to teach letter names and forms and 
discourage parents from doing so; and also discourage children's at- 
tempts at writing and reading. Apparently writing and reading are 
thought to be detached from the developmental processes, appearing 
spontaneously and full-blown "when the child is ready." 

Evidence from research shows that interest and ability in written 
language are a natural part of child development in a literate society. 
A comprehensive report of the earliest stages of interest in letters is 
found in the work of Ilg and Ames, 10 who observed that children of 
thirty-six to forty months may identify some capital letters in an 
alphabet book or on blocks. The round letters, O, D> C, and G, or 
the vertical letters T and H may be among the first to interest them. 
At four years of age the child may recognize salient capital letters 
and ask for help in writing them. Hildreth notes that most children 
have learned before school age to recognize some numbers, some let- 
ters, and a few word forms. 11 Nicholson found that children entering 
first grade could tell the names of twelve capital letters and nine 
lower-case letters. Twelve per cent of her population knew the 
names of all capital letters. The average child could write ten let- 
ters. 12 

Hardy, writing for parents, advised that a child is in the first stages 
of reading when he shows an interest in letters and in alphabet books 
and blocks, when he pretends to read, and when he asks what a word 
or a sign says. She advised parents that the best time to help a child is 
when he is curious and anxious to know: "Children often show an 
interest in letters before they do in words and sentences. If so, tell 

10. Frances L. flg and Louise B. Ames, "Developmental Trends in Reading 
Behavior," Journal of Genetic Psychology, LXXVI (June, 1950), 291-311. 

n. Gertrude Hildreth, Learning the Three R's, p. 141. Minneapolis; Educa- 
tional Publishers, Inc., 1947. 

12. Alice 1C Nicholson "Background Abilities Related to Reading Success 
in First Grade,** Journal of Education, CXL (February, 1958), 7-24. 
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them the names of the letters." 13 Gans recommends that a child be 
shown how to write his name when he requests it, saying, "Why not 
show the child how to write, much as one shows him how to open 
a chest drawer, and then give him a chance to explore this new 
experience." 14 

It is a common observation that as early as three or four years of 
age the child scribbles with delight meaningless forms as messages to 
be sent to friends and relatives. 

If child interest is one basis for planning preschool or kindergarten 
programs, it seems that early aspects of reading and writing should 
be included for some children. The fact that others may show little 
interest in these activities might be taken as a clue for extra effort, 
just as reluctance in speaking or poor ability in catching or in skip- 
ping are considered as offering opportunities for helping the child. 
It is difficult to discover any peculiarity about early abilities related 
to reading and writing that excludes them from a developmental edu- 
cational program. While there is an objection to "forcing" the child 
in language activities, this objection applies equally to all phases of 
child development, and it is assumed that a good teacher will employ 
only desirable motivations in all of them. 

In discussing early stages of language development, we have been 
concerned with averages, but individual variations are equally impor- 
tant. The question, "Shall the child in kindergarten be taught to 
read?" becomes an academic one when the child is already reading. 15 
One first-grade child, imiting to a first-grade friend in October, said, 
"We won't have reading in our school until December. They don't 
think we are old enough to read now." She then went on happily to 
name some books she had been reading. Some children learn to read 
as early as three, while others at five do not know the names of letters 
and are unable to remember words which are taught. Obviously, no 
set program of language development is suitable for all children in 

13. Charlotte Hardy, "Prepare Your Child for Reading," Parents 1 Magazine, 
XXV (June, 1950), 36. 

14. Roma Gans, "The Road to Reading " Child Study, XXXI (Winter, 1953), 
p. 8. 

15. Dolores Durkin, "A Study of Children Who Learned To Read Prior to 
First Grade," California Journal of Educational Research^ X (May, 1959), 109-13. 
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any age group. Certainly, it appears undesirable to exclude instruc- 
tion in reading and writing for those children who show the neces- 
sary background and interest. 

Word Perception Abilities and Reading Readiness 

The basis for reading is spoken language; if a child can understand 
and use spoken words well, he has demonstrated the capacity for 
dealing in symbols. Listening comprehension is widely used for de- 
termining the level of expectancy in reading. It seems that if a child 
can handle spoken language, he should be able to learn to read with 
equal facility. The main requirements for reading and writing, as 
differentiated from speaking and listening, are the relations between 
elements of speech and their written counterparts. 

It may be that printed words designating objects, ideas, and rela- 
tionships are easier to learn than spoken words. The written word is 
fixed and can be studied at leisure; the spoken word is transient and 
remains only as an auditory memory. Written words, however, are 
not direct symbols for objects and ideas; they are symbols for word 
elements in speech symbols for symbols and constitute a secondary 
relationship rather than a primary one to objects and ideas. 

Although a few printed words may be learned as direct symbols 
for objects, through a "whole word" or a "look-and-say" method, 
similarities in the visual forms of words quickly lead to confusion. 
The tie of the written word to the spoken word must be established; 
the spoken word is the fundamental relationship to the object or idea. 
Although higher stages of maturity in reading may suppress the rela- 
tionship to spoken language and the reader may follow ideas without 
awareness of the words he is reading, the early stages of reading re- 
quire phonics skills. 

One of the essentials for progress in reading is that the child be 
able to notice separate sounds in spoken words. If he cannot do this, 
he will be unable to relate the sounds to the printed letters. The 
ability to repeat words pronounced or to hear difference in spoken 
words is not adequate; the unit of learning speech is the syllable; the 
unit of phonetic writing is the sound within the syllable. Many chil- 
dren with excellent diction have never noticed the separate sounds 
within the individual syllables and, therefore, make little progress in 
learning to read through instruction in phonics. Learning the sounds 
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of printed letters is a meaningless activity for the child who has 
never recognized these sounds in spoken words. Some children ac- 
quire the ability to identify separate sounds in words without formal 
training. They may develop power in phonics through "look- 
and-say" methods of reading. Every repetition of a sight word em- 
phasizes the relationship between the sound and the printed letter, 
making other words easier to learn. 

A second essential for learning to read is the ability to see differ- 
ences in printed letters and word forms. It requires fairly close per- 
ception to notice the differences between b, d, p, and q; between m, 
n, h ? and u; between burn and born y from and form. The child who 
cannot tell letters apart or notice the difference in word form caused 
by changed letters or letter sequence will have trouble in relating 
sounds to words. 

A third ability is observing the relationship between letter form 
and the sound of the letter. While some children, as noted above, 
acquire this relationship without training, most need direct instruc- 
tion in it. The child who knows the names of letters, even though 
he has not been taught their sounds, has some basis for word analysis. 
Since the names of all letters (except h and w) contain their sounds, 
the tie between letters and their sounds is partially made. In some 
cases, spelling the word provides almost as good a clue as does sound- 
ing it: for example, f-e-n, d-e-a-f, and t-e-a-m. The presence of the 
vowel in the letter name is not too great a handicap in these cases, 
since the vowel sound follows the initial letter name and precedes 
the final letter name. 

When the relationship between the visual and auditory elements 
of words has been established, the acquisition of sight vocabulary 
progresses rapidly. Growth in sight vocabulary, in torn, improves 
word analysis ability, since each word learned improves the associa- 
tion between sight and sound. Daniels and Diack point out this rela- 
tionship as follows: 

When there is a consistent relationship between the visual symbol and 
the sound, die two forms of analysis aural and visual are complementary; 
the eye helps the ear to listen and the ear helps the eye to look. 16 

16. J. C. Daniels and Hunter Diack, "The Phonic Word Method," Reading 
Teacher, XIII (October, 1959), 17. 
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The importance of ear training and letter knowledge as bases for 
beginning reading has been demonstrated by Sister Nila, 17 Durrell 
and Murphy, 18 Gavel 19 and others. Children making little progress in 
first-grade reading almost always show deficiencies in these abilities, 
as do young children coming to reading clinics. Both abilities respond 
well to instruction, although some children need to be shown through 
visual and tactile aids the formation of the different speech sounds. 
The four-year study of Wilson and others 20 called attention to letter 
knowledges and their importance in the reading program. This study 
reported that among the first to learn to read and to become the best 
readers were the first-grade children who knew the most letter forms 
and sounds. Harrison stressed the importance of letter names and 
forms as follows: "To try to have children make use of phonics 
without letting them learn the names of letter forms is like trying to 
teach them arithmetic without letting them learn the names of num- 
ber symbols." 21 

There are several levels of ability in letter knowledge, some of 
which are attained by the time the child reaches first grade, and 
some of which are not. Nicholson found that matching letter forms 
and identifying letters in the multiple-choice situation were easy for 
beginning first-grade children. More difficult were relating letter 
names to letter forms, naming letters, and writing letters named; 
capital letters were much more commonly known than lower-case 
letters. 22 Gavel found that knowledge of letter names at school en- 
trance was a better predictor of June reading achievement than were 
intelligence quotients or mental ages. Correlations of September tests 
with June reading achievements were as follows: writing letters dic- 
tated, .60; naming capital letters, .58; identifying capitals named, .56; 

17. Sister Mary Nila, "Foundations of a Successful Reading Program," Edu- 
cation,UKXHI (May, 1953), 543-55. 

1 8. Donald D. Durrell and Helen A. Murphy, "The Auditory Discrimination 
Factor in Reading Readiness and Reading Disability," Education, LXXIII (May, 
1955), 556^50. 

19. Sylvia R. Gavel, "June Reading Achievements of First-Grade Children," 
Journal of Education, CXL (February, 1958), 37-43. 

20. Frank T. Wilson and Others, "Reading Progress in Kindergarten and Pri- 
mary Grades," Elementary Scb&ol Journal, XXXVIII, (February, 1938), 442-49. 

21. M. Lucille Harrison, "Getting Them Ready To Read," 'National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, XL (February, 1951), 106-8, 

22. Nicholson, op. cti*, pp. 11-15, 
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identifying lower-case letters named, .56; naming lower-case letters, 
.54; intelligence quotients, .45; mental ages, .44^ Wilson also found 
that progress in reading correlated more highly with letter percep- 
tion ability than with any other items on the tests he used. 24 It should 
be noted that none of these correlations is high enough to predict 
accurately an individual's reading achievement. 

Reading readiness workbooks from nine commonly used basal 
reading series were analyzed for frequency of types of exercises by 
Allen and others. Language development through pictures appeared 
367 times; visual discrimination of pictures and nonword forms ap- 
peared 179 times; exercises in motor skills appeared 98 times; identi- 
fication of nonword sounds, 52 times. Practice in letter word forms, 
and word sounds were less frequent: There were 11 exercises in 
letter matching, 5 exercises in word outlines, 23 in word matching, 
and 62 in identification of initial consonants. The same study tested 
these abilities with measures of high reliability and correlated the 
results with January reading achievement The correlations with 
reading were as follows: language achievement, .38; visual discrim- 
ination of nonword forms, .45; motor skills, .17; nonword sounds, 
.36. Correlations with abilities in word sounds and forms with read- 
ing achievement were higher: with auditory perception of sounds in 
words, .60; with word matching, -55. 25 Coins found similar low 
correlations between nonword visual perception tests and reading. 
She found, also, that special training in visual forms had no effect on 
reading achievement. 26 In view of the low correlations between non- 
word perceptual abilities and reading, further studies should be un- 
dertaken to determine their value in reading readiness. The research 
evidence suggests that visual and auditory perception related specif- 
ically to words would be more effective. 

Although the lessons of the reading readiness books may develop 
desirable abilities such as language fluency, motor skills, and attention 



23. Gavel,0. #*.,p. 38. 

24. Frank T. Wilson, "Early Achievements in Reading," Elementary School 
Journal^lOJl (April, 1942), 609-15. 

25. Ruth J. Allen and Others, The Relationship of Readiness Factors to 
January First-Grade Reading Achievement.** Unpublished group Master's dis- 
sertation, Boston University, 1959. 

26. Jean Turner Goins, Visual Perceptual Abilities and Early Reading Proc- 
esses, p. 57. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1958. 
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to nonword forms and sounds, it is doubtful that they contribute 
greatly to reading readiness. Since it has long been demonstrated that 
children bring to first grade oral vocabularies much larger than will 
be required for reading, it is unlikely that additional language devel- 
opment will improve the child's chances for reading success. Visual 
discrimination of pictures and objects and auditory discrimination of 
nonword sounds may improve attention, and they may serve as pre- 
paratory training for word forms and sounds, but they appear to fall 
short of the perceptual type and level required for reading. 

There appears to be objection on the part of some teachers of 
young children to the idea of providing systematic instruction in 
letters, sounds, and words. Both systematic and instruction are some- 
times considered unacceptable words in preschool and kindergarten. 
One may "provide opportunity" informally, one may "lead and en- 
courage," but one must not teach. The general idea seems to be that 
any program of teaching is necessarily porting the child beyond his 
capacities. It is not necessary to force children to learn letters or 
sounds within spoken words. There are many opportunities for 
awakening interest in letters, such as putting signs on buildings chil- 
dren construct, using pictures which have simple identifying words 
in them, putting labels on pictures or drawings, answering questions 
about words and letters, assisting children with their early attempts 
at writing letters and words, providing games in which letters are 
used. The child's world is full of letters which can be utilized read- 
ily: television station call letters, names and brands of foods adver- 
tised, highway signs, street signs, newspaper headlines, advertise- 
ments, picture books. 

Attention to word sounds may also be taught informally. Rhyming 
words are always enjoyed, and this is one of the beginnings of interest 
in word sounds. Pictures of objects whose names begin with the 
same sound may be displayed and named, with attention being called 
to the similarity of the initial sounds. The same may be done with 
objects and with children's names. Children enjoy these discoveries, 
and the activities may be done in the spirit of play. 

Writing opportunities also constantly arise, Thank-you notes, in- 
vitations, and messages may be dictated by the children and written 
by the teacher. The daily news, the calendar, the list of ingredients 
for the applesauce, the shopping list, the cast of characters in the 
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play, reminders of telephone messages all these and many more can 
be used to provide interest in writing. Manuscript writing is, of 
course, used in these activities since it is closer to the print which 
the children will read. 

The beginnings of reading and writing need not be a chore for 
children. It is not necessary for them to work solely with formal 
reading readiness workbooks hour after hour. In every aspect of the 
program, interest should be kept high, meaning emphasized, and de- 
light in learning encouraged. 



CHAPTER XV 

Reading in the Primary Grades 

MARGARET G. MCKIM* 



In the decade since the publication of Reading in the Elementary 
School?- three emphases have become prominent in discussions of 
teaching reading in the elementary grades. First, there is stress upon 
the importance of providing a series of activities designed to help 
pupils acquire and refine essential reading skills. Second, there is an 
increasing emphasis upon reading as an integral part of the field 
known as "the language arts." Third, there is concern with continued 
study of the implications of research in child development for plan- 
ning reading experiences. 

These three emphases are not contradictory. Nevertheless, it is 
appropriate that we consider what it means to plan reading experi- 
ences that are truly developmental, that is, developmental in the 
sense of mobilizing the total resources of the classroom in the interest 
of the maximum growth of each pupil. Teachers in the first three 
grades have a particularly important obligation to bring critical in- 
sights to this problem. 

Goals of Reading Instruction m the Primary Unit 
Library shelves are replete with graphic descriptions of members 
of the six-to-eight-year-old age group their physical energy, their 
curiosity, their efforts to achieve precise motor co-ordinations, their 
ambitious attempts to generalize from data accumulated over a mere 
five years of living; their ambivalent shifting from vociferous inde- 
pendence to reliance upon adults; their awakening sensitivity to the 

* As this yearbook was being prepared for printing, announcement was made 
of the death of Professor McKim. 

i. Reading m the Elementary School. Forty-eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1949. 
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recognition of their peers. Courses of study and proposals for teach- 
ing reading have, for years, reflected such basic insights. 

The manner in which the reading skills of the typical primary 
pupil unfold and that in which the typical primary unit contributes 
to growth in reading power are readily observed. In any given ckss, 
however, only a few children are actually "typical." Every teacher, 
whatever his assigned grade, must demonstrate insight into his pupils' 
present levels of competence in providing the experiences to take 
them as far toward increased skill in reading as their capacities will 
allow. The following objectives, therefore, are regarded as guide- 
posts pointing the direction toward mature reading attitudes, in- 
terests, and skills. 

Primary pupils should become aware of the many purposes which 
reading can serve in their fo^.-From their first day in school, pri- 
mary pupils should use written records as aids to effective group 
living, such as plans, notices, traffic signs, agreed-upon rules. As they 
move beyond the simple stories of their first books, they should 
grow increasingly aware of the information to be learned, lands to 
be visited, people to be met, and flights of imagination to be visual- 
ized through independent reading. They should experience the satis- 
factions of communicating with others through their own letters, 
stories, and poems. They should begin to discover the aesthetic satis- 
factions in good literature. In short, by the end of the third grade, 
reading should be serving a wide variety of personal and social ends. 

Primary pupils should gain sufficient command of essential reading 
skills to handle materials at their general maturity level From first 
through third grade, boys and girls should acquire a large stock of 
words which they can recognize without hesitation and use with 
understanding. Most of the common elements and considerable skill 
in syllabication should be acquired by the end of third grade. From 
the beginning, they should learn to analyze new words flexibly, 
using context as an essential check. They should progress by third 
grade to stories ten to fifteen pages long and to books of a hundred 
pages or more. Even with the story-type materials at the first-grade 
level, pupils should make distinctions between times to read carefully 
for details and times to concentrate on the unfolding of plot. By 
third grade, most pupils should demonstrate considerable skill in 
varying their reading approach with the problem at hand. Along 
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with growing skill in audience presentations, there should be an in- 
crease in silent-reading rate commensurate with command of com- 
prehension and word-recognition techniques. The intermediate and 
high-school grades will contribute many refinements, but the foun- 
dations of most essential reading skills should be laid in the primary 
grades. 

Primary pupils should master a variety of simple reference tech- 
niques. T^hz development of reference techniques is usually identified 
as a responsibility of the intermediate and high-school grades. Founda- 
tions, however, are laid at the primary level. Very early, pupils should 
use page numbers to locate stories and titles. Soon thereafter they 
should utilize tables of contents in getting acquainted with new books. 
Pupils in third grade will learn to use standard reference texts. In first 
grade, picture dictionaries should be in use. By Grade III, many pupils 
should be turning to glossaries independently and exploring chil- 
dren's standard dictionaries. From first grade on, children should 
turn to the pictures in their books for information. By third grade, 
they should be acquainted with other aspects of format for high- 
lighting information commonly presented in textbooks and reference 
books. Most pupils should have shared, from first grade, in com- 
posing group-experience records as summaries of problem-solving 
ventures. By third grade many should be using simple note-taking 
techniques to keep records of their own, often securing information 
from several sources. 

Primary pupils should begin to think critically about what they 
read.Fiom their first reading experiences, boys and girls can be 
challenged to react critically to what they read. They should learn 
to consider the validity and universality of what they read. They 
should be challenged to think about the appropriateness of what they 
have read for the problem at hand. They should begin to appreciate 
good literary style in the books they read and in their own creative 
efforts. They should begin to think about the motives and behavior 
of the characters in their stories. If primary pupils are growing in 
skills of critical evaluation, they will also display sensitivity to the 
accuracy with which they are reading. The problems in critical evalu- 
ation faced by the primary child are relatively ample in comparison 
to those of his brother in the sixth grade. Nevertheless, the attitude 
of thoughtful reading is much the same* 
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Primary pupils should acquire simple insights into the nature of 
the reading process By the end of the primary grades, pupils should 
have gained sufficient understanding of the nature of reading to be 
able to attack new reading problems with zest and confidence. 
Second-graders may build a chart of ways to work out the pronun- 
ciation of new words. Third-graders may list points to remember for 
one who reads aloud and for the audience. Before one group starts 
to read about different kinds of birds, the children may examine 
reference books and discuss how to locate the information they seek. 
Learning to read is not blind habit formation. One of the most im- 
portant contributions of the primary years lies in the development 
of insights into what it means for the pupil to understand what he 
reads. 

Development in Reading in the Modern Primary Classroom 

The effectiveness with which the entire resources of the primary 
classroom are mobilized determines to a large extent the degree to 
which the goals of reading instruction are achieved. 

The setting is a complex school day. Teaching the child to read 
in today's schools is only one of a number of educational objectives. 

Physical facilities are used flexibly to meet pupil needs. There is 
movable furniture. In various parts of the room are special centers 
of interest, such as a science exhibit, a library table, a corner for 
dramatic play, a table of number games, an easel, a piano, space in 
which children can assemble for discussion sessions. Bulletin boards 
and exhibit shelves display children's work; easels and chart-holders 
are used for classroom records. Lockers and storage cupboards make 
it easy for pupils to be independent in securing their own supplies. 

The day's activities reflect broad educational goals. There is suffi- 
cient time for work in fundamental skills. On-going projects relate 
to science, social studies, and health. Interests are extended through 
such firsthand experiences as excursions, exhibits, ckssroom visitors, 
motion pictures, and film strips. Part of the day is given to activities 
of a creative nature, including painting, story-telling, recreational 
reading, music, rhythms. There are outdoor games. There is oppor- 
tunity for informal conversation, for planning, and for evaluation. 

The daily schedule is planned in large time-blocks, dividing the 
day into four or five periods separated by noon lunch and by time 
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for active play, with rest periods in midmorning and midaftemoon. 
These time-blocks permit teacher and pupils to plan for an evaluation 
session to see how the period has gone. At times the children work 
as a class, at times in groups, and sometimes on individual projects. 

Perhaps the most significant outcome of the primary program is a 
result of the teacher's continuing observations of the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. Many pupils can proceed with learning activities with- 
out step-by-step teacher direction. In the case of superior children, 
some of the projects may be somewhat ambitious, but the teacher 
should give help as needed: clarify plans, provide resource material 
to foster independent work, and give closer supervision when neces- 
sary. During a typical work period the teacher may meet with one 
or more small groups to give help on specific skills, consult briefly 
with a pupil using reference texts to label a science exhibit, advise 
a child seeking a new book at the library table, or give individual 
help to several pupils engaged in creative writing. Many times a day 
each pupil is the focus of a few minutes of special attention. The 
classroom atmosphere is one in which pupils feel secure as they gc 
about their work. 

Oral and written communications serve many purposes. From, the 
standpoint of the primary reading program, one of the most signifi- 
cant features of today's classroom attainments is the wealth of ex- 
perience demonstrated in oral and written communication. The inter- 
weaving of purposeful experiences in speaking, listening, reading, 
and writing is well illustrated by the materials that were posted in 
one first-grade room a scant six weeks after school had begun. 2 In 
this exhibit, names were featured by helpers' notices posted near the 
job to be done, each person being identified by an appropriate pic- 
ture or name card. Other names were featured by being listed on a 
birthday chart; others by labels on their pencil boxes or lockers; and 
others by labels identifying their contributions to a science collection. 
Some interesting devices included posted samples of first attempts 
at handwriting, a bulletin board with the caption, "Our School Fam- 
ily," and a visitor's register. Written records as aids to daily living 
were listed in a calendar, an attendance chart, or a set of library rules. 
Signs helped to widen pupils' interests through a color chart, an 

2. The room is that of Mrs. Shirley B. Ohlhauser, the Louis M. Schiei School, 
Cincinnati Ofak>. 
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invitation to "come and paint," and the title of "good work" over 
the bulletin board where children's work is posted. Also, there was 
a record of a recent trip to the firehouse and a story of how the 
vocabulary in the basal reader was previewed by examining materials 
and pictures related to the theme of the preprimer soon to be read. 
There were sets of pictures to be used for group discussion and a 
number of books to be read to the children. 

In a third-grade classroom, some of the more obvious signs near 
centers of interest would be different in that less deliberate stress 
would be placed upon children's names. More materials in children's 
writing would be seen. Experience records would focus more often 
upon plans and summaries of information not readily available in 
books. More textbooks would be in the children's possession; more 
types of fiction and nonfiction would be on the library table; stand- 
ard reference books would be more in evidence. Bulletin boards 
would contain a greater variety of clippings from newspapers and 
current magazines. Children's magazines would have appeared in the 
magazine racks. 

The interrelated approaches to the development of many language 
skills are apparent in such classrooms. Very early the children take 
pride in seeing their names and begin the first writing exercises with 
them. They participate in a group-planning session, see the final plans 
recorded, and refer to them. They share in composing the record of 
a group experience, watch as the teacher records their sentences; and 
later read these sentences in order to draw illustrations. They hear 
new talk about the new words and see the teacher add them to a 
special vocabulary list. As children grow more skilled, they take 
notes on the answers they have found to a series of class questions, 
report their findings orally, and then write a summary paragraph to 
include in a booklet. They write their own news bulletins, stories, 
poems, and riddles and see them posted where others may read them. 
As the pupils attempt to acquire the essential understandings stressed 
at each grade level, they seek the most enlightening language aids for 
use in communication; they think carefully before they speak so that 
meanings will be clear; they write clearly and legibly so that others 
may understand; they listen and read with critical comprehension so 
that they may understand others. 

Special instruction in reading skills is provided m a variety of pat- 
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terns of classroom orgamzation.Th^ desirability of allocating a 
special time in the school day for instruction in reading skills has long 
been recognized. Recent developments have not changed this point of 
view. Nor have there been any widely accepted procedures in the 
last ten years for helping pupils develop specific skills that are at 
variance with the basic principles of skill development outlined in 
this Society's Forty-eighth Yearbook. 3 The point at issue today is 
more concerned with possible patterns of classroom organization 
which will enable the teacher to be most helpful to pupils during the 
reading period. 

The most common organization for reading instruction, once first- 
graders have moved beyond the informal orientation of the first few 
weeks, is still that of the small reading group composed of pupils 
with similar instructional needs. Three reading groups is often men- 
tioned as the magic number, but four, five, or even six groups are not 
uncommon. Among the alternate classroom organizations proposed 
recently is the suggestion that it might be possible to teach the class 
as a whole, utilizing film strips paralleling the text and pictures of the 
basal reader as a means of focusing and holding pupils' attention. 4 
More frequently mentioned is the proposal that pupils will make the 
most progress under a highly individualized program. 

Whether the instructional pattern utilizes groups or is more highly 
individualized, readiness activities may be similar. They provide an 
opportunity for teacher and pupils to get to know each other and 
for pupils to learn to work happily and independently. This is not a 
waiting period devoid of reading activities. There are extensive lan- 
guage experiences and much encouragement to pupils to respond 
vigorously to printed words. 

The teacher's schedule for the introduction of the first reading 
books depends upon the extent to which beginning reading activities 
are centered in experience charts and other teacher-prepared class- 
room materials. Some teachers begin work with reading groups as 
soon as children demonstrate that they can discriminate accurately 
among familiar words. These teachers count upon the pictures and 

5. Gertrude Hildreth, "Reading Programs in the Early Primary Period," and 
"Reading Programs in Grades II and HI," in "Reading in the Elementary School, 
op. cit., pp. 54-92 and 93-126. 

4. Glenn McCracken, "The New Casde Reading Experiment: A Terminal 
Report," Elementary English, XXX (January, 1953), 13-21. 
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careful vocabulary control in the materials to guarantee satisfying 
progress. Other teachers prolong experiences with the wealth of 
classroom records in order to familiarize pupils with the vocabulary 
in the first reading books so that initial efforts to read a book meet 
with dramatic success. Still others, particularly those who are devel- 
oping individualized reading programs, regard classroom charts and 
records as the most effective focus for initial reading instruction, 
arguing that these materials represent vital pupil interests and utilize 
vocabulary which has been made meaningful through firsthand ex- 
periences. In the latter type of classroom, reading instruction pro- 
ceeds vigorously whenever the groups or individuals are appropri- 
ately using the record at hand. 

In the most effective situations utilizing a small-group organization 
for reading instruction, considerable flexibility and individualization 
actually exist. Although one or two reading series may be designated 
as basal, it is not uncommon for books from many other series to be 
used. Frequently children read two or three readers of about the 
same difficulty before progressing to the next book in the basal series. 
Nor is the sequence of stories in the basal text necessarily followed 
if some other arrangement better suits classroom needs. Group ses- 
sions allow time for helping some individuals while others read si- 
lently. Errors are corrected and explained so that pupils develop 
insights into the reading process. Discussion of stories challenges in- 
dependent thinking. From first through third grade, the group or- 
ganization becomes even more flexible and the reading materials 
more varied. Children may plan a group presentation centered around 
recreational reading. Reading groups may prepare special reports 
related to a unit in the content fields. Short-term practice groups may 
be set up for special purposes. Recreational and informational reading 
experiences in a variety of group and individual settings parallel 
group instruction at all grades, even when the supplementary books 
are at the preprimer level or are one-word "surprise stories" written 
by the teacher. 

In individualized reading programs, the instructional pattern is that 
of a single child moving at his own pace through books which he 
has shared in selecting. All may read during "reading time," but each 
works with the teacher alone as his turn comes. During the teacher- 
pupil conference, the child may discuss his book, read aloud, and 
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receive help with word-analysis techniques or with other skills in 
which the teacher detects weakness. Groups are established only 
when common problems are identified or a genuine need for sharing 
exists; they disband after the desired level of competence is achieved 
or the sharing is accomplished. Help with reference skills, with the 
special vocabulary of the content fields, with word-analysis skills 
related to spelling, and with other reading needs arising in the course 
of the school day is given as appropriate to individuals, to groups, 
or to the entire class. Teachers keep records of individual progress 
and needs in order to gear their assistance properly to individual 
needs. Pupils themselves share in the evaluation process. Where they 
make their most effective contribution to the maximum progress of 
individuals, workbooks and other work-type materials are used 
flexibly. 

There is a definite trend away from the conception of reading time 
as a quiet period in which everyone not working with the teacher 
in a reading group would be doing seat work in reading. The inde- 
pendent work period during reading instruction today serves many 
purposes, such as reading an assigned story, preparing for an oral- 
reading presentation, recreational reading, reference reading, creative 
writing, practice in spelling, painting a picture to illustrate a story, 
or preparing an experience record. Such challenging experiences are 
possible, even in first grade, if easy-reading matter is provided. 

Attention is given to essential reading skills whenever the need 
arises. The terms "developmental" or "basic" as applied to the ac- 
tivities planned for the reading period are occasionally interpreted 
to mean that a specific sequence of reading experiences has been 
charted, one without which there will be an undesirable gap in a 
learner's reading skills. Primary teachers, particularly, have some- 
times hesitated to deviate from the precise recommendations of a 
teachers* manual or a course of study lest they fail to build solidly 
the foundations needed in the later grades. Even at the primary level, 
however, it has not been demonstrated conclusively that there is any 
one "essential" sequence of specific experiences or one "best" size 
of step in helping pupils move from one level of proficiency to an- 
other. Seldom does the primary child, for example, come to his first 
reading instruction with a word-recognition vocabulary that is not 
considerably wider than that introduced in his first preprimer his 
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name, titles of his favorite books, and words appearing commonly 
on signs. If his prereading experiences have included ample oppor- 
tunities to experiment with the sounds of words, an able pupil can 
well bring to his beginning reading activities considerable insight 
into the processes of word analysis. Furthermore, children have, at 
times, taken rather high reading hurdles in stride when their motiva- 
tion was strong and their insights into the problem-solving process in 
reading were keen. Pupils can be helped to develop increased com- 
mand of word-study skills as they encounter difficulty with a word 
in any reading situation and are helped to work out the pronunciation 
or as they have occasion to discuss the meanings of new words re- 
quired for such classroom lists as terms to be learned on an excursion 
or words difficult to spell which are needed for creative writing. It 
is likewise important to allow time enough for pupils to learn the 
meaning of a new word, to study the pronunciation of words they 
are learning to spell, to discover a homonym or a new spelling for a 
familiar sound, and to develop lists of words with common phonetic 
elements. 

Pupils can be helped to read with accuracy and precision in situa- 
tions where they search for answers to questions related to a unit of 
work, disagree about a fact in a story, make brief notes from a ref- 
erence book, reread class records for accuracy, draw pictures to 
illustrate favorite scenes in a story, edit and illustrate their own crea- 
tive stories, and use plans formulated by the class or refer to written 
directions in completing assigned work. 

Pupils can gain skill in following the sequence and plot of a passage 
as they plan the scenes needed to dramatize a story, prepare pictures 
for a bulletin-board display giving the gist of a favorite story, select 
the parts of a familiar story which can safely be omitted when read- 
ing the story aloud to another group, and summarize the significant 
information available in relation to a problem in social studies or 
science. 

Pupils can be helped to develop competence in reading aloud in 
situations in which they share a favorite story with other pupils, read 
the text to accompany a pantomimed story, join in choral speaking 
based on favorite poems, or read a speckl clipping or news bulletin 
to the class. 

Pupils can be helped to think critically about what they read in 
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situations where they decide which of two stories could be more 
effectively dramatized, conclude a unit of stories in a basal reader by 
discussing which one they enjoyed most and why, discuss the solu- 
tion to a problem arrived at by studying the characters in a story, 
and decide which of several references will provide the most com- 
plete information for a special problem. 

Whether such opportunities actually result in maximum increase 
in reading skill depends upon the insight of the teacher. A classroom 
seemingly overflowing with challenges to read can actually be sterile 
if no use is made of these challenges. If the teacher merely corrects 
errors in reading without ever helping a pupil to think about his 
mistakes, opportunities to develop better skills are being overlooked. 
If children are not given ample encouragement to solve classroom 
problems through independent reading, competent reference skills 
may not be learned. Without lively discussions in which opinions are 
defended, there may be little growth in the skills of critical evalua- 
tion. The help given often takes only a matter of minutes. The secret 
is in skilled diagnosis of the problem and a word or two to help the 
pupil relate the task he is now facing to the skills he already possesses. 

Continuous evaluation provides the basis for the teachefs decisions. 
In the classrooms where adequate help in reading is provided, 
evaluation is a continuous process. Perhaps the most important evalu- 
ation procedure is alert observation of pupils at work during reading 
instruction on independent reading projects or in the day-by-day 
classroom situations calling for responses to printed words. Most 
teachers also collect anecdotal records systematically, adding notes 
on significant aspects of the reading performances of a few children 
each day. Other objective evidence is accumulated by filing samples 
of children's work and by studying classroom records that reveal 
reading progress, including library records of books read and bibliog- 
raphies by special committees. If children are to grow in their in- 
sights into a better reading performance, they need to share in ap- 
praising their present strengths and weaknesses. 

Accepted basic principles guide teaching procedures regardless of 
the classroom organization for instruction. It is sometimes difficult 
to determine what pattern of classroom organist-inn for reading 
instruction is most effective. Research evidence is not easily secured. 
It is difficult to set up comparable situations where pupils are equally 
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capable and teachers equally enthusiastic and skilled in using to best 
advantage the procedures to be tested. Often when teachers and 
pupils report enthusiastically on the advantages of a new procedure, 
their satisfactions seem to center in the correction of practices that 
represent poor teaching under any conditions. It seems, on the one 
hand, that some of the practices that have undoubtedly led to waste- 
ful group sessions could be corrected without denying pupils the 
stimulation that comes as group members share their enthusiasm about 
a story and the insights that develop as they discuss possible im- 
provement in reading skills. On the other hand, it is misjudging the 
ability of skilled primary teachers to assume that a program which 
is truly developmental cannot be provided through individualized 
reading. 

Regardless of the organizational pattern for reading instruction, 
established practices can be identified in the reports of programs 
which have produced good results. These, if practiced consistently, 
seem likely to lead to favorable pupil development in reading and 
through the process of learning to read. 

1. Instruction must be paced to the developmental pattern of the individ- 
ual. Whatever the classroom organization, there must be allowance for 
the fact that individuals grow at different rates. Every teacher should 
be prepared to work at several grade levels and be provided with teach- 
ing aids selected accordingly. 

2. Instruction must focus upon the specific strengths and weaknesses of 
individuals. Regarding a series of readers and workbooks as "basic" 
in the sense that they provide a guarantee that a child who works 
through them sequentially will automatically learn all the reading skills 
he needs seems certain to result in ineffective learning. Only intelligent 
decisions by the teacher regarding needed new experiences will guaran- 
tee maximum growth. 

3. Instructional time with the teacher must focus on developing many 
types of skills. Any stereotype round-robin oral reading; detailed dis- 
cussion of a story, page by page; routine assignment of questions for 
written answers; routine use of workbooks; an individualized session 
spent in the same way each time with the teacher will fail to achieve 
maximum growth. Teachers must be alert to the special possibilities in 
each new situation and skilled in providing new and challenging read- 
ing problems. 

4. Increased independence in reading must be capitalized upon. Pupils 
must be given the feeling of competence that comes with independence. 
Procedures which give help with problems pupils are capable of solv- 
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ing for themselves restrict reading growth, threaten feelings of com- 
petence, and dampen interest and zeal to learn. Open to question are 
practices such as telling pupils new words when they are capable of 
figuring them out, reading a story page by page when pupils are capable 
of grasping it as a whole, and devoting time to routine work-type activi- 
ties when pupils are capable of extensive reference and recreational 
reading. 

5. Teacher leadership should be such that children grow in understanding 
their o e wn reading skills. Discussions of errors, assignments of special 
practice activities, and introductions of new ways of working should 
be planned so that the child understands the nature of the skill he needs 
and the points at which to focus his attention as he practices. 

Development through Reading in the 
Modern Primary Classroom 

Modern primary programs are sometimes criticized on the grounds 
that concern for helping pupils achieve desirable personal and social 
adjustment has been allowed to overshadow concern for a sound 
foundation in the traditional fundamental skills. Such criticisms are 
a misinterpretation of the basic psychological principle that aspects 
of development are interrelated that illness, emotional disturbances, 
or group rejection may be reflected in a pupil's classroom perform- 
ance. But meeting basic personal and social needs is a matter of pro- 
viding a wholesome emotional climate in the classroom all day long. 
There is no call to neglect any aspect of the educational program to 
achieve this end. Nevertheless, teachers who are sensitive to the 
broader objectives of personal and social development can do much 
to build toward these through the way they guide pupils' reading 
experiences. Those who work at the primary level have some partic- 
ularly important contributions to make. 

Primary pupils need to develop positive concepts of themselves as 
fe/#72m.--Havighurst lists "developing fundamental skills in reading, 
writing, and calculating" as one of the developmental tasks of middle 
childhood. 5 Erikson, and others working from his analysis of stages 
of development, have theorized that the development of a * 4 sense of 
duty and accomplishment" is the critical achievement of this age and 

5. Robert J. Havighurst, Hitman Development and Education^ p. 33. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1955. 
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an important foundation for responsible citizenship. 6 Only in the last 
decade has attention been concentrated upon the influence of the 
learner's self-concept and sense of adequacy upon his success in 
school. Teachers who have worked with children in need of remedial 
help give eloquent testimony to the importance of such research. 
Once a pupil is convinced that he cannot learn to read, his progress 
is slow, indeed. Not all children walking through the doors of the 
first-grade classroom will have equally wholesome concepts of them- 
selves as learners. Home and community experiences will, for some, 
already have combined to develop a sense of inferiority. For the most 
part, however, six-year-olds are enthusiastic, eager, and optimistic in 
their expectations. Primary teachers have an important obligation to 
help each youngster retain this positive concept of himself as a learn- 
er in spite of the range of abilities, maturities, and experience back- 
grounds in the typical class. 

Primary pupils should be helped to discover the intellectual and 
personal satisfactions in learning more about their irorW. Feelings 
of self-confidence are closely related to feelings of adequacy in 
coping with the world around one. Traditionally, it has been ac- 
cepted that the primary child lives in a world of "here and now." 
With the widespread influence of television, there needs to be re- 
consideration of what actually makes up the primary child's world 
of "here and now." He sees western ranches, cities different from his 
own, people of other lands, animals from far corners of the earth. 
One minute he may be living in the past, the next in the present, and 
a little later he may be centuries in the future. What is fact and what 
is fiction may not always be clear. Teachers face many problems in 
developing classroom activities that will capitalize upon pupils' 
broader experiences and maintain their zest for learning. 

Primary pupils should be discovering ways of satisfying needs for 
aesthetic expression. Human beings seek to satisfy intellectual curios- 
ity; they also seek the emotional and intellectual satisfactions that 
come through aesthetic expression and appreciation. In the primary 
grades, before the pupils become self -critical and hesitant in express- 

6. Personality m the Making, pp. 17-19. The Fact-finding Report of the 
Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth. Edited by Helen 
Leland Witmer and Ruth Kotinsky. New York: Harper & Bros., 1952. 
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ing themselves, there are many opportunities to help boys and girls 
discover the contributions of language experiences to aesthetic ex- 
pression and appreciation. 7 

In order that the reading program may supplement experiences in 
creative expression, the classroom library should be stocked with 
books of many types of literary appeal and of high artistic quality in 
illustrations. Also, the children should be encouraged to share their 
feelings about a book as well as to discuss its plot. In other experi- 
ences, when teachers and pupils are reading a story, time should be 
allowed for consideration of choices of words reflecting interest and 
appreciation on the part of pupils in their recognition of preferred 
forms of expression. Children preparing to read aloud should be 
encouraged to try to convey the author's meaning. Again, there are 
sharing sessions where children read their own stories and poems or 
where teachers read aloud these creative efforts. 

Primary pupils should be developing effective skills as group mem- 
bers.The primary child is in the early stages of a shift in social 
orientation from parents, teachers, and other adults as major sources 
of affection and approval to the peer group. These are important 
years in which to help boys and girls learn how to live and work 
together and in which to assist each pupil in feeling accepted as a 
group member. Every aspect of the school day has its contribution 
to make. 8 

The reading program can make its contribution to effective social 
learnings by taking advantage of available opportunities to develop 
the language skills which facilitate communication, Reading groups 
prepare for genuine discussions and provide the opportunity for 
pupils to learn to respect the opinions of others. Also, reading groups 
help children learn to correct each other and to accept suggestions 
graciously. 

Primary pupils should grow in understanding their own personal 
and social needs md those of others. Learning to understand one's 
own motives and those of others is a life-time process. Even at the 

7. For examples of ways in which classroom teachers can stimulate creative 
responses in boys and girls, see Laura Zirbes, Spurs to Creative Teaching. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1959. 

8. Edna Ambrose and Alice Mid, Children's Social Learning. Washington: 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development; National Education 
Association, 1958. 
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primary level, however, children often demonstrate remarkably sen- 
sitive insights into their own needs and those of others. 

Sensitive teachers can develop pupils' understandings of their own 
behavior and that of others without resorting to moralizing or to 
unwholesome probing. For example, the library table may be sup- 
plied with a variety of stories centered about the lives and problems 
of children in this and other countries. Discussions of books or stories 
should include questions of why the characters behaved as they did, 
whether they were wise, and what other courses were open to them. 
Frequently, there are opportunities to dramatize favorite stories 
where the feelings of characters can be portrayed. 

Facilitating the Work of the Primary Teacher 
Appropriate administrative provisions will facilitate the work of 
the primary teacher. Problems of achieving continuity in the all- 
school reading program are being discussed. The procedures recom- 
mended as desirable for the entire school system are equally appli- 
cable for any one unit. There are, however, certain special adminis- 
trative considerations in the primary grades. 

Continued study is needed of problems of class size and the assigii- 
ment of pupils. Recently, fruitful attempts have been made to ana- 
lyze the roles a teacher plays in the classroom. From such analyses 
have come new insights into the basic principle that the optimum 
size of a group for instructional purposes varies with the teacher's 
role. For example, a relatively large audience may learn successfully 
from certain types of lecture or television demonstrations, whereas 
a much smaller group may be needed for the development of some 
kinds of problem-solving skills. 9 Whatever the eventual influence of 
such research upon the flexibility of the organization for instruction 
in the elementary school, it seems likely that the primary grades will 
be least affected. At this level, where the teacher's role parallels that 
of the parent at a number of points, the administrative pattern seems 
likely to remain that of the self-contained room, that is, a group of 
boys and girls working under the guidance of one teacher. Never- 
theless, such lines of inquiry have implications for the primary grades. 

9. Herbert A. Thelen, "Preparation of Teachers in the Future," in Improv- 
ing Instruction in Professional Education, pp. 92-97. Thirty-seventh Yearbook 
of die Association for Student Tadmg, P^buq^e, Iowa: William C Brown, 
Inc., 1958. 
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Thoughtful study of the responsibilities that the effective teacher 
must necessarily assume, and of the sizes of the groups in which these 
responsibilities can be discharged most effectively, could well yield 
valuable new insights regarding the optimum size of the primary 
class. 

There needs, also, to be continued study of methods of assigning 
pupils to class groups. Plans that make it possible to place a pupil 
with others of approximately his own maturity merit particularly 
careful consideration. Of these, the proposals for the establishment 
of ungraded (or nongraded) primary units or elementary schools 
have perhaps the most far-reaching and challenging implications for 
the primary reading program. 10 

Continued attention must be given to the provision of appropriate 
reading matter. An effective primary reading program requires a 
wide range in the difficulty and in the content of the reading matter 
employed. Securing sufficient reading material is a crucial problem 
in those classrooms where the instructional pattern is individualized. 
It is no less important, however, for the teacher employing basal 
series for instructional purposes to encourage pupils to range far 
afield in their independent reading. Particularly important to the 
success of the total program are books which the beginning reader 
can handle with ease. As modern methods of communication extend 
children's acquaintance with their world, the need for easy infor- 
mational materials will undoubtedly increase. Those in administrative 
and supervisory positions can give significant support to primary 
teachers in assuring that each classroom library is amply stocked and 
in helping to co-ordinate the sharing of books so that the total read- 
ing resources of the school are used to best advantage. 

Administrative and supervisory support needs to be given to crea- 
tive teachers. At the primary level, perhaps more than at any other, 
it is important that in-service educational experiences encompass 
many aspects of the school day. The richness and variety of the 
reading program in the primary grades are inextricably interrelated 
with the quality of the total language program. The amount of indi- 
vidual assistance depends upon the teacher's skill in planning with 
children and in helping them develop effective work habits. The 

10, John I. Goodlad and Robert H. Anderson, The Nongraded Elementary 
School. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1959. 
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breadth of pupil interests in informational reading is a reflection of 
the degree to which the classroom setting stimulates intellectual 
curiosity. Experiences which help teachers to improve the quality of 
the total school day are among the most valuable in guaranteeing 
improvement in the quality of the reading program. 

Perhaps most important, teachers with creative insights into ways 
of meeting the needs of boys and girls should receive the full support 
and encouragement of those in supervisory positions. Much is writ- 
ten today about individual differences among pupils. Not as fre- 
quently recognized are individual differences among teachers. Yet 
some teachers will undoubtedly be able to work successfully in a 
more complex classroom organization than will others. Some more 
than others will need the security of a clearly defined sequence of 
procedures from which to build a reading program suitable to the 
needs of their boys and girls. It is doubtful if a single formula, even 
though that formula allows for a maximum of flexibility, will ever 
be the answer to satisfying reading experiences for all pupils. The 
most effective reading programs seem likely to develop when teach- 
ers are given full supervisory assistance and encouragement in solving 
their problems in the light of the needs of their classes and their own 
unique capacities in working with boys and girls. 



CHAPTER XVI 

Reading in the Intermediate Grades 

CONSTANCE M . MC CULLOUGH 



This chapter is to deal with the teaching of reading at the inter- 
mediate-grade level, treating (a) characteristics of children of this 
level, (b) developmental aims to be achieved, (c) essentials of or- 
ganization for effective reading instruction, (d) methods and ma- 
terials for attaining aims, and (e) trends in instruction. 

Characteristics of Children Affecting Development 
in and through Reading 

Physically, the intermediate-grade period is a time of participation 
in games of skill; socially, it is a time of interest in relationships with 
other children; intellectually, a time of curiosity about the world, 
past and present, and even to the limits of outer space. Gradually, 
the children become involved in a variety of engaging activities, 
some of which tend to provide motivations for reading, while others 
tend to limit the time which may be devoted to reading. Increasing 
maturity brings home responsibilities, too, which infringe upon read- 
ing time. 1 

In intellectual development, the child is increasingly able to under- 
stand cause-and-effect relationships, to form generalizations, and to 
think logically. He makes an increasingly clear distinction between 
fact and fancy* When problems are within his experience, his think- 
ing appears to be like that of an adult. In his progress toward inde- 
pendence he shows a desire to initiate, plan, compete intellectually, 
reason matters through, and verify. 2 

A child of this age may be an omnivorous reader or a reluctant 
one, preferring stories involving adventure, mystery, animals, humor, 

1. Constance M. McCullough, "A Log of Children's Out-of -School Activities," 
Elementary School J&ztryial, LVIII (December, 1957), 157^5. 

2. David H. Russell, Children's Thinking, p. 60. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1956. 
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and children of the reader's own age. Boys relish cowboy and sports 
stories, factual material on mechanics, natural phenomena, and scien- 
tific experiments. Girls lean toward fairy tales, poetry, and stories of 
girls like themselves in this and other lands, now or long ago. 3 

Children nine to eleven years of age are becoming more aware of 
kinds of language, such as formal, informal, and socially standardized 
communication. They are gaining, on the average, a greater familiar- 
ity with the abstractions and substitutions which are possible in the 
language. 4 Boys, on the average, are superior to girls in knowledge 
of vocabulary in science, sports, hobbies, and recreation. Girls, typi- 
cally, have better articulation. 

The range of individual difference among children of this age 
group is greater than at earlier ages. Some children still need primary- 
level reading materials and primary-level skills; some may possess 
intermediate-grade or more advanced skills and have need for ma- 
terials of that level; others may need to acquire the skills of their 
grade level but possess the vocabulary, intelligence, and sophistica- 
tion to read much more difficult material. Furthermore, a given child 
may attain varied levels of mastery in the many different skills which 
comprise the reading act. The conscientious teacher may conceivably 
group her pupils by different criteria and in many ways and still not 
be able to provide for all individual differences. 

Developmental Alms To Be Achieved 

Successful guidance at the intermediate-grade level results in pro- 
ducing a democratic and resourceful person, who not only knows 
how to help himself in reading and study activities but also how to 
improve his performance. He reads for different purposes in many 
kinds of materials, using learning techniques which he has found 
useful. He follows written and oral directions for specific reading 
tasks. The level of his reading skills is appropriate for one of his 
ability, maturity, and opportunity. Through reading and discussion, 
he has become sensitive to an author's message and has a growing 
awareness of the writer's techniques, skills, and purposes. 

3. National Council of Teachers of English, Language Arts for Todays Chil- 
dren, p. 36. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1954. 

4. Lorraine P. Kruglov, "Qualitative Differences in the Vocabulary Choices 
of Children as Revealed in a Multiple-choice Test," Journal of Educational Psy- 
chology,XLlV (April, 1953), 229-42. 
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Reading for pleasure and information is an established part of the 
pupil's school and home life. His reading interests are being broad- 
ened and refined as well as extended along one or two lines of current 
interest. He is adept at finding material in magazines and newspapers. 
He uses the ideas gained in reading as resources for his many activi- 
ties, as information and entertainment for his friends, as a basis for 
comparing or developing his own ideas or for critical appraisal. 

Through reading and through listening to the oral reading of well- 
written material, the intermediate-grade pupil begins to look for 
more than surface value in a good piece of literature. Developing a 
personal standard of understanding what he reads and saying what 
he means, he is becoming impatient with vague or confused expres- 
sion. He is curious about and interested in the use of words and of 
different literary forms. Gradually he is learning to note the style of 
a given author or illustrator and to anticipate the kind of product he 
will offer. 5 

Essentials for Effective Reading Instruction 

ORGANIZATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Administrative provisions for a good reading program include 
allotments of perhaps fifty minutes for instruction in reading. Two- 
to three-fifths of the total time available should be devoted to instruc- 
tion aimed at the maintenance of old skills and the introduction of 
new ones, the care of individual differences, and reading practice in 
special-subject areas. The remaining part of the time should be de- 
voted to providing help in recreational reading, working on problems 
of actual reading, evaluating needs as a basis for further group or 
individual work, and providing opportunities for sharing with the 
class some of the information and enjoyment of individual reading 
pursuits. The divisions of time between these two main areas will 
vary with the purposes of the teacher and the needs of the group. 6 

All types of school organization seem to offer hazards for effective 

5. Delwyn G. Schubert, *The Relationship between Reading Ability and 
Literary Appreciation/* California Journal of Educational Research, IV (Novem- 
ber, 1953), 201-2. 

6*. Lillian Gray and Dora Reese, Teaching Children To Read, pp. 238-39. New 
York: Ronald Press, 1957. 
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reading instruction. The teacher of the self-contained classroom finds 
herself stretched across a wide range of pupil abilities and subject 
fields. In the departmentalized school, much can be lost unless teach- 
ers constantly consult one another about possible relationships to be 
established between reading activities and other subject areas. In 
interclass grouping, in which children are divided for teaching pur- 
poses according to initial reading level, the same problem exists. In 
addition, owing to the different rates at which children learn, new 
groups must be formed and children shifted during the year. 7 

GROUPING WITHIN THE CLASS 

Within the classroom, the teacher uses whole class, group, and 
individual instruction to realize the aims of instruction. At times she 
teaches the entire class a skill that all can learn and use. At other 
times she teaches an individual something that he alone needs or gives 
him tasks to complete independently so that she can evaluate his 
progress. At other times the teacher works with a small group be- 
cause the children who compose it need a type of instruction that 
others in the class do not need at that particular time. 8 

Almost daily an achievement group or "instructional-lever' group 
meets with the teacher for the systematic development of skills at a 
level of difficulty at which the children can profitably learn. But this 
is not the only group to which a child may belong. Sometimes he 
will meet with other children in a special-needs group for added help 
on a skill. In another situation, he may do reference work in a group 
of children studying a certain topic, or he may join a group ex- 
changing ideas on books dealing with their special interest. As a 
teacher-assistant, he may reinforce his own learning by giving to 
another group the type of assistance that the teacher might give were 
she not occupied with teaching duties requiring more skill. It is ob- 
vious that these special groupings can accommodate the gifted as 
well as the average or dull. 

7, John I. Goodkd, "Appraising New Patterns of Organization for Reading 
Instruction," in Reading Instruction in Various Patterns of Grouping, pp. 20-25. 
Edited by Helen M. Robinson. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 89. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, December, 1959. 

8. Josephine B. Wolfe, "How Can I Help Every Child with Thirty or More 
in the Classroom?" Reading Teacher, VI (September, 1952), 13-1^. 
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DIAGNOSIS AND EVALUATION 

Besides these organizational considerations, there are types of 
equipment, assistance, and environmental provision which contribute 
to the improvement of reading instruction in the intermediate grades. 
Test materials of graduated difficulty and for different reading skills, 
available for administration at the first of the school year, reveal both 
the materials most suitable for a child's instruction and the clues to 
his needs in various skills. Charts of the results show which children 
belong in which instructional groups, which need reteaching of 
certain skills, and which are high in general reading level but low in 
supportive skills. Cumulative records may show earlier performances 
on mental tests, on reading tests, and in subject areas, while reading 
tests indicate observations of special needs, instructional level, and 
taste in recreational reading. Diagnosis of primary word-recognition 
skills may be derived from tests such as the Bond-Clymer-Hoyt 
Silent Reading Diagnosis Test. An interest inventory, such as that 
designed by Witty and Kopel, suggests areas in which the children 
would enjoy reading. 9 Study of the children's preferences of com- 
panions for work or play activities makes possible both the use and 
improvement of intergroup relationships in parts of the reading 
programs, 10 

BASAL READERS AND SKILL TEXTS 

In the classroom are basal readers of a level that makes use of them 
possible and rewarding for each child. Desirably, the basal reader 
should suit the child's level of maturity and interest. If it does not, 
it should be taught with initial motivation, including questions, dis- 
cussion, and activities suitable to the child's present interests and 
abilities. For some children, the basal-reader choice will not represent 
the highest level at which these children can read with some com- 
prehension but, rather, a level at which the manual and workbook 
provide for the teaching of new skills and the maintenance of old 

9. Paul A. Witty, Reading m Modern Education, pp. 208-9, 302-7. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1949. 

10. Fostering Mental Health in Our Schools, chap., xiii. 1950 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1950. 
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ones to apply in curriculum and recreational reading. 11 It is not likely 
that all children in a given group would need a certain exercise on 
a certain day, but it should not be assumed that a group does not 
need consistently to practice and build skills or that a given child is 
beyond the need of further instruction. 

Skill texts for periodic testing or for exercise in types of skill to 
be developed or maintained should also be available. On personal 
charts and in personal notebooks, children may keep records of their 
progress and, in conference with the teacher, analyze difficulties and 
plan short-term goals. Frequent testing or exercise without such con- 
ferences does not make full use of available educational opportunity. 

FUNCTIONAL READING MATERIALS 

Topics to be covered in the curriculum areas should be served by 
books and materials suited to the levels of reading ability in the class. 
Teachers can produce co-operatively a chart of available materials, 
indicating pages dealing with the topic and the difficulty level of the 
text. Teachers and children can develop simplified material where 
none exists, making it available to others having similar needs. 

Newspapers written at different levels and published for children, 
such as Newstlme, My Weekly Reader, and Current Events,, are the 
basis for instruction in news reading and reporting before children 
are able to read and report on adult materials. The use of magazines, 
such as Children's Digest and Reader's Digest (Grades IV, V, and 
VI), make possible basic education in the reading of this type of 
material. A duplicator gives children a chance to produce and read 
their own newspaper or magazine. 

SCHOOL AND CLASSROOM COLLECTIONS 

Useful reference materials in the classroom itself are dictionaries 
of primary- and intermediate-grade difficulty, an elementary ency- 
clopedia, a globe, and maps of various parts of the world. In a 
browsing corner, children can select books from a classroom collec- 
tion temporarily assembled for topics of current study or of recent 
demand for recreational reading. Part of the children's education in 

ii. Basic Instruction in Reading in Elementary and High Schools. Edited by 
William S. Gray. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 65. Chicago:' Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1948. 
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library methods comes through organization and circulation of books 
belonging to the classroom collection. 

It is essential for effective reading instruction that the school 
and/or community library be equipped with books of varied subject 
matter ranging in difficulty from early primary through junior and 
senior high schools. Different levels of taste, also, should be repre- 
sented so that children may be led by stages from wherever they are 
in literary preferences to an appreciation of better-written materials. 

HOME READING 

The school cannot alone achieve the greatest possible growth in 
the child's reading skill. Home reading needs to be encouraged 
through the development of personal libraries within the family and 
the borrowing of books from the public library and the classroom. 

AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 

Certain audio-visual aids enhance the reading program. A tape 
recorder can record reactions to material read, oral reading for evalu- 
ation, or even directions to be followed by one group while the 
teacher deals with another. Educational radio and television pro- 
grams can offer new ideas for enrichment activities or motivate fur- 
ther reading. Recordings of prose and poetry reading or of a song 
whose words have been read can increase children's sensitivity to the 
sound of words as a conveyor of meaning. Film and slide projectors 
are additional means for creating readiness for reading, exercise in 
reading skills, and enrichment. Picture files are similarly useful. 

COMMUNITY CONTACTS 

Field trips, interviews, and visits from members of the community 
motivate children prior to reading or make it possible for them to 
act upon or crystallize the ideas gained from their previous reading. 

Methods and Materials for Attaining Aims 

Whatever is done in the intermediate grades is, of course, built 
upon the work of the primary grades. Learnings initiated in the pri- 
mary units are reviewed and extended in the intermediate. The sug- 
gestions that follow, therefore, deal with only a few of the tasks of 
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the intermediate-grade teacher and serve only as examples of suc- 
cessful procedures. 

DEVELOPING INTERESTS 

Pupils' out-of-school activities and television-viewing reveal the 
all-absorbing current interest of each child. Each may discuss with 
others what he knows or has read about it and can deepen his knowl- 
edge and enjoy his specialty through further reading. 

Pictures and objects which the teacher and children bring into the 
room may initiate a new interest. Delegates to the library may see 
whether there are books on the subject. (By planned coincidence, 
there are.) 

The class may develop a card file of books read, organized by 
interest, and recommended to others.* Children who enjoy recrea- 
tional reading can interview a child who is not sure what he wants 
to read next, to discover his interests and suggest books which might 
meet those interests. 

In the library and the classroom, book and book-jacket displays, 
arranged by pupil committees, promote interest in various topics, 
authors, or occasions. Hobby talks lead to books on those hob- 
bies. Questions, after a story has been read, may provoke exploration 
for answers through additional reading. 

DEVELOPING LITERARY SENSITIVITY AND JUDGMENT 

The teacher encourages the development of literary sensitivity and 
judgment by reading well-written stories to the children, drawing 
attention to the elements of effective writing: "How does the author 
make you see the room (simile)? What words does he use to do the 
work of other words? How does he make you hear the carriage? 
How could you tell Pawnee was speaking? How might someone else 
have said it?" 

In a creative writing exercise, the children discuss the sounds, 
smells, tastes, appearances, feelings involved, then write as vividly as 
they can. As they find particularly well-written passages in their 
books, they read aloud to others, with subsequent discussion analyz- 
ing the way excitement was created. 

Children compare the construction of stories, guided by such 
questions as, "Does this one start at the beginning and go straight 
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through? Why did the author choose that time to begin? How soon 
does the author tell what the problem is? How many big problems 
are there in this story? Why do you suppose the author chose this 
for his last paragraph?" 

Composing a list of points to observe in an author's writing sharp- 
ens children's awareness of the difference between good and poor 
writing. Children then refer to their list when they discuss a book 
and add to the list as they become sensitive to other attributes. The 
insights of unusually discerning readers help raise the level of ob- 
servation and sensitivity of the others and prod the discerning to use 
their skill. If, for instance, a ready contrast arises between an author 
who enters the character's being (the awful lump in my throat would 
not go down) and another who stands as a spectator of her misery 
(her face was flushed with embarrassment), tHe children note that 
one is an inside feeling, another an outside appearance with a com- 
ment on its cause. Children, impressed with these observations begin 
to adopt these techniques in their own creative writing. 12 

LEARNING TO CHOOSE READING MATTER 

The teacher enlarges children's ideas of the values to be found in 
newspaper reading by having the children study the usual front-page 
contents, look through the paper for its structure, discuss what makes 
some of the reading hard, make a list of translations of sports-page 
vernacular, and the like. Similar analysis of magazines orients chil- 
dren in their offerings. 

To find information on a topic, children take a guided tour of the 
school library and bring back books to the classroom. Each child 
studies a book for the kinds of information offered, noting date of 
publication and qualifications of the author. He reports his findings 
to the class, which discusses the relative qualifications of the books 
assembled to determine their utility for the purpose the class has set. 
In the interests of future research, the class lists points to observe and 
steps to take in choosing material for a certain purpose. 13 

An intermediate-grade pupil often reads the first page of a book 

12. Schubert, op. cit. 

13. Bertha Handlan, "The Fallacy of Free Reading as an Approach to Appre- 
ciation," English Journal, XXXV (April, 1946), 182-68. 
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to see whether it is too hard for him to read understandingly. The 
teacher frequently furnishes information about an author in whose 
writing the pupil is interested. When two writers disagree, the teach- 
er may explain the possible reasons for such disagreement (back- 
ground, training, date of publication, or bias). 

DEVELOPING SOCIAL VALUES AND PERSONAL STANDARDS 

The teacher needs to ply the children with questions about their 
reading and to have them interact as thinkers about a given piece of 
material, if awareness of social values and the development of per- 
sonal standards are to be realized as a result of participation in the 
reading program. As children gain power in this awareness and de- 
velopment, they are able to find their answers in more subtle and 
complex situations. It is easy to see that it takes courage not to run 
from a bear, harder to sense the courage in "No, thank you," Choices 
that characters make require a weighing of values and alteration of 
personal standards which children gradually can be helped to ap- 
preciate. 

^Children are helped to grow through reading by acting out parts 
of a story and discussing, with others, the feelings engendered by the 
behaviors and remarks of characters. In later enactments they alter 
the story to effect different reactions. Understanding of behavior and 
motivation grow from discussion of such questions as: Would you 
like him as a friend? Would you say he did the right thing? Values 
can be developed with the aid of such questions as: How did he help 
his parents? Acceptable behaviors in the conduct of the reading 
period can be promoted by considering how pupils can do their own 
work so as not to disturb others. 

Comparison or contrast of characters or situations in different 
stories brings out the social values or standards of personal behavior 
manifested. Children may identify with characters by considering 
how they themselves resemble or differ from them. As the teacher 
reads a few sentences at a time from the action of a story, children 
listen to detect what the author considers good behavior and may 
themselves subsequently read aloud similarly revealing passages. 14 

14. George and Fanny Shaftel, Role Playing the Problem Story. New York: 
National Conference of Christians and Jews, 1952. 
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As children develop individual lists of the characteristics they most 
respect in a book character and discuss their views, their awareness 
of values should be increased, standards of personal conduct devel- 
oped, and behavior modified. 

DEVELOPING SKILLS SPECIFIC TO THE ACT OF READING 

Word-form recognition. Work on word recognition in the inter- 
mediate grades should be initiated by reviews of previously learned 
methods of analyzing words and special study of areas that were 
neglected or in which learning was not retained. In the case of pho- 
netic learnings, children should be helped to hear differences before 
being expected to "hear and see" them in visual form. 15 

An inductive method is useful in developing a knowledge of the 
sound and structure of words, such as consonants and consonant 
blends, compound and hyphenated words, possessives and contrac- 
tions, verb endings, adjective endings, prefixes, suffixes, and the like. 
For instance, discussing the nature of a syllable, the teacher asks: 
"How many beats (or syllables) are there in the word ball? in 
scratch? in skim? Prove it by clapping and saying the words. How 
many vowels do you hear? What rule can you make about the 
number of syllables a word can have? A word has as many syllables 
as it has what?" After the generalization has been made, the children 
try out their theory on other words given them. 16 

Word recognition by children is simpler when they assist in mak- 
ing charts of rules they have learned in this way and refer to them 
when they are analyzing a new word. For individuals in whom direc- 
tional confusion persists, new words are introduced in written con- 
text as the children watch, so that the words can be observed only 
from left to right. Some children benefit by tracing the word on the 
desk-top as they look at the word being written. Other left-to-right 
experiences are looking up the word in a dictionary, and, in exercises, 

15. See Paul A. Witty and Robert A. Sizemore, 'Thonics in the Reading Pro- 
grams," Elementary English, XXXII (October, 1955), 355-70*, John B. McDowell, 
"A Report on the Phonetic Method of Teaching Children To Read," Catholic 
Educational Review, LI (October, 1953), 506-19; and Paul E. Sparks and Leo 
C. Fay, "An Evaluation of Two Methods of Teaching Reading," Elementary 
School Journal, LVH (April, 1957), 386-90. 

16. See entire issue of Education, May, 1955. See, also, William S. Gray, On 
Their Own m Reading. Chicago. Scott, Foresman & Co., 1960. 
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ailing a blank with the written word rather than underlining or 
circling words already in print. 

Word meamng.-The learning of the meaning of words may be 
fostered through many activities: identification of clues, classifica- 
tion, comparison, description, definition, and the like. The interme- 
diate-grade pupil is increasingly dependent upon context clues for 
the particular meaning a word may have. He studies the illustrations 
accompanying his texts for clues to meaning. In addition, he can be 
helped to become more analytical with respect to the ways in which 
verbal context reveals meaning. The pupil notes that some contexts 
define the word, some offer a synonym or antonym, some compare 
or contrast, some offer facets of the meaning summarized in the 
word, some are descriptive of situations or feelings reflected in the 
word, many are combinations of clues of these types. Invention of 
similar clues increases the child's mastery over these types. 

The child of this grade level has reason to be growingly aware of 
the relationships of words in the language. He is assisted by such 
activities as (a) assigning proper meaning to a word with different 
meanings in different sentences, (b) noting two words that sound 
alike but have different meanings, (c) noting the effect on sentence 
meaning if a synonym or antonym is substituted for the original 
word, (d) assigning proper classification to words related in mean- 
ing (hat-coat-tie, carburetor-generator-radiator), (e) collecting ideas 
associated with a word of rich meaning like "home," (f ) selecting 
specific meanings which abstract words imply (democracy: voting 
rights, civic responsibilities, attitudes), (g) identifying a word by its 
definition, (A) completing an analogy, (i) composing sentences with 
words alike in form and different in accent (con'-tent, con-tent'), 
and (j) discussing the emotional overtones of one word as opposed to 
another in a sentence (argued, nagged, discussed). 

The pupil benefits by keeping an individual notebook of alpha- 
betically listed words which he wishes to make a part of his reading 
vocabulary. In other curriculum areas, he forages for new terms and 
makes charts containing those words and their meanings, arranges 
displays labeled with the words, and gives talks using the words. 
He uses, rather than avoids the use of, these words in discussions. 

Mention of the derivation of a word enriches the learnings of the 
abler pupil even though for many other children this is pramture: 
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"This is from the Latin, meaning . . . ." The study of word origins 
is aided by reference to such books as Helene and Charlton Laird's 
The Tree of Language. 

Comprehension and interpretation.-^?, development of the abil- 
ity to comprehend involves numerous activities, such as analysis, 
comparison, interpretation, and synthesis. 17 Teacher-guided reading 
of material at the intermediate-grade level should continue to require 
a variety and depth of intellectual activity rarely achieved by inde- 
pendent individual reading. Considerable attention should center on 
the main value of the content for children, but skills and abilities 
which should not be allowed to "rust out" for lack of attention are 
those involved in the identification of important ideas, the interpreta- 
tion of ideas, the recognition of the author's purpose and background, 
the organization and presentation (chronology, logic, sequence, sub- 
ordinate-co-ordinate relationships, literary form of ideas), and the 
evaluation of the foregoing. Why were these ideas selected? Are the 
relationships among the characters valid? What is the tone or mood? 
Does the author give us a fair picture? 

In addition to the study of style, including such aspects as imagery, 
vividness, cadence, and rhythm, children can note repetition as a 
style technique, rephrase idiomatic and colloquial expressions, and 
express fragmentary remarks in full. Transposition of phrases and 
clauses dramatically shows children the relation of position to effec- 
tiveness of expression. Children may compose paragraphs of similar 
structure in topics they know well, later proving the main idea by 
showing a piece of it in every other sentence of the paragraph. They 
learn that a paragraph may have an implied idea which is really more 
important than the stated one. In paragraphs implying a main idea, 
children learn to word the main idea so that the thought is not over- 
emphasized, reduced below its actual dimensions, mistaken for a 
detail, or misrepresented. Experiences in listening for main ideas are 

17. See William Eller and Robert Dykstra, "Persuasion and Personality: Read- 
ers' Predispositions as a Factor in Critical Reading," Elementary English, XXXVI 
(Marda, 1959), I 9 I ~97> Margery R. Bernstein, "Relationship between interest and 
Reading Comprehension," Jowrnd of Educational Research, XLIX (December, 
1955), 283-88; Lou LaBrant, "The Larger Context: Setting," ReadtTig Teacher, 
XI (April, 1958), 254-38; and David H. Russell, "Rea$ng for Effective Personal 
Living," in Reading for Effective Living pp. 12-16 (International Reading Asso- 
ciation Conference Proceedings. New YoA: Scholastic Magazines, 195$). 
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especially helpful. If practice materials are used, children should dis- 
cuss afterwards why the answers are right or wrong. 

Depth of comprehension, a plunge below the usual surface level 
of children's reading, is tapped by questions such as: (a) What is 
meant by (sentence in the material)? Why would that be the case? 

(b) Why did the character say ? Why would that make him say 

it? Why would he think (feel) that? 

If children have difficulty with the reasoning process required by 
a question of comparison, they may dictate two columns of the facts 
to be compared and then examine them to determnie which facts are 
alike. For relevancy, the pertinent facts of the case may be written on 
the chalkboard; then the children may be asked to tell what relation- 
ship exists between each of these and the relevant situation. 

Study skills. The acquisition of study skills needed involves the 
use of such materials as a card catalogue, table of contents, telephone 
book, encyclopedia, textbook, dictionary, index; the reading of time- 
tables, menus, schedules of radio and TV programs, posters, signs, 
maps, charts, graphs, diagrams, directions; and the adjustment of the 
method of reading to the purpose and material. Broad experience in 
the use of the many different types of reference and curriculum 
materials should be fostered in the intermediate grades by: (a) creat- 
ing a recurrent need for their use, (b) giving guided group experi- 
ence in their use prior to individual use, (c) having children report 
new discoveries they make about such materials, (d) enlisting the 
librarian's aid in showing children their location and use and in mak- 
ing them easily accessible, (e) having children learn their structure 
by making some of their own, e.g., a dictionary of social-studies and 
science terms, and (f ) encouraging their use for out-of-school pur- 
poses. The children may compose charts showing the steps to be 
taken in using various references or listing points to be remembered 
in their use. 18 

1 8. See Helen S. Grayum, "An Analytic Description of Skimming: Its Pur- 
pose and Place as an Ability in Reading," in Studies in Education, /pp, pp. 137- 
43 (Thesis Abstract Series. Bloomington, Indiana: Indiana University, 1953); 
Sterl Artley, "Critical Reading in the Content Areas," Elementary English, 
XXXVI (February, 1959), 122-30; John P. Treacy, "The Relationship of Reading 
Skills to the Ability To Solve Arithmetic Problems," Journal erf Educational 
Research, XXXVIII (October, 1944), 86-96; and Kathleen B, Rudolf, The Effect 
of Redding Instruction on Achievement in Eighth-Grade Social Studies (New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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Children learn at this level a great deal about different kinds of 
maps, charts, graphs, and diagrams. Their interpretation is improved 
through questions about the meaning of certain symbols and the rela- 
tionships between certain parts and through opportunities to make 
such aids themselves. Guided experience in finding sentences in their 
texts which refer to illustrations and studying the illustrations to 
interpret their meaning are effective study procedures. 

Material may be projected on a screen, written on the chalkboard, 
or read aloud sentence-by-sentence, for experience in note-taking. 
The children may be asked to decide whether something is pertinent 
to their topic and what to put down about it. 

Children in the intermediate grades need to continuously read, 
interpret, and follow written directions. Their silent reading of writ- 
ten directions should be followed by oral reading, then by oral inter- 
pretation in the words of the children. When children go astray, they 
should be referred to the written directions. Increasingly, they must 
take cognizance of definite purposes and must set purposes for them- 
selves before they read; then they must discuss and analyze how they 
should read to fulfil the purposes they have set. 19 

Children may make a list of points to observe in judging the way 
material should be read, taking into account the type of material and 
purpose of the reader. By group study, they become conscious of 
different types of writing in science materials, the usual requirements 
of social-studies materials, and the exacting care with which an arith- 
metic problem must be read more than once for different purposes. 
Successful readers can help others by describing their techniques, 
telling how they alter speed to suit material and purpose, and how 
they increase their efficiency in tasks permitting high speeds. 

Frequent experience is needed in skimming in various situations: 
using an index, a telephone directory; finding a name, a quotation, 
the climax; support for a point of view; locating a chapter including 
a subordinate topic for discussion. Successful skimmers can share 
their introspections. 

If the quality of oral reading is to be maintained in the intermediate 
grades, children must discuss what good oral reading is and should 

19. For extensive examples, see The Teaching of Reading, pp. 163-82. Thirty- 
sixth Yearbook of die National Society for the Scudy of Education, Part I. 
Chicago: Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1937, 
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have frequent opportunities to engage in purposeful oral reading, to 
hear their own performance on a tape recorder, and to evaluate that 
performance. 20 

BUILDING THE READING HABIT 

The intermediate-grade reading program recognizes the impor- 
tance of establishing the reading habit. Time is taken in the school 
day for making recreational reading choices, reading, getting assist- 
ance in reading, and discussing ideas acquired. Satisfying creative 
activities are associated with the reading act (dramatization, illustra- 
tion, writing of similar stories and verses). Book club memberships 
help children develop home collections of juvenile books. Lists of 
books are sent home to parents as suggestions for purchase or library 
selection. Children are reminded of TV story hours. The class is 
given an introduction to the community library, and frequent class 
visits are planned to the school or community library to borrow 
books for recreational and home reading and to hear about new 
books and stories new to them. 21 

Trends in Reading Instruction at Intermediate-Grade Level 
At the present time, many schools are trying out various adminis- 
trative arrangements, such as large two-teacher rooms, interclass 
grouping, and special classes for the gifted. In the Joplin plan, teach- 
ers exchange pupils to reduce the range of reading levels with which 
any one teacher must deal and provide a careful program of system- 
atic instruction. Other schools are making system-wide drives to im- 
prove reading through emphasis on phonics. 22 

Still other schools are departing entirely from a systematic ap- 
proach to introduce individual conferences, special needs grouping, 

20. See Ruth M. Strang and Dorothy Bracken, Making Better Readers, chap, v 
(Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1957)-, Donald D. Durrell, Improving Reading 
Instruction, chap, viii (New York: World Book Co., 1956); and Oral Aspects 
of Reading (Edited by Helen M. Robinson, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, December, 1955). 

21. Nancy Larrick, A Parent's Guide to Children's Reading. New York: Pocket 
Books, Inc., 1958. 

22. For interclass grouping, see Walter Barbe and Tina Waterhouse, "An 
Experimental Program in Reading," Elementary English, XXXIII (February, 
1957), 102-4. For the Joplin Plan see Cecil Floyd, "Meeting Children's Readmg 
Needs in the Middle Grades," Elementary School Journal, XLV (October, 

99-103. 
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and the wealth of children's literature now available. Recent evalua- 
tions of the individualized program tend to encourage the idea of its 
incorporation into a program including systematic group instruc- 
tion. 23 Objective evidence appears to cast doubt on the wisdom of 
making individualized instruction the total reading program and at- 
tributing its successes chiefly to the individual conference. 

Under criticism from without the profession (that skills have been 
poorly taught) and under criticism from within the profession (that 
children's interests and love of reading have been ignored), many 
schools are trying to strengthen their instructional programs both in 
skill-building and in teaching reading for the enjoyment and informa- 
tion that it provides. There is increasing appreciation of the fact that 
children's literature belongs in the child's desk and classroom collec- 
tion as well as in the school library and in the home, and that initial 
and continuous diagnosis, teacher-pupil planning, record-keeping by 
child and teacher, and frequent individual conferences are key fac- 
tors in the developmental program. 

Experimentation is to be welcomed as potentially beneficial. How- 
ever, a good deal of action is taken today without consultation of 
previous research or consideration of the limits within which, at this 
stage of our knowledge, we may legitimately experiment. Conclu- 
sions are often drawn from inconclusive evidence. There is need for 
careful thought and consultation before experimentation; for careful 
control of experiments; for evaluation; and for careful follow-up. 

23. See Indiuidwlizing Reading Practices, pp. 57-58 (Edited by Alice Miel. 
New York. Teachers College, Columbia Unversity, 1958) ; Robert Karlin, "Some 
Reactions to Individualized Reading," Reading Teacher, XI (December, 1957), 
95; and Paul A. Witty, "Individualized Reading: A Summary and Evaluation," 
Elementary English, XXXVI (October, 1959), 401-12, 450. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Reading Instruction in Junior High School 

WILLIAM D. SHELDON 



Teaching reading in the junior high school is complicated by a 
number of issues and problems. The place of the junior high school 
m the structure of American education is, in many instances, still un- 
resolved. In some school systems, "junior high" means a distinct 
three-year unit, Grades VII through IX. In others, Grades VII and 
VIII may be the final two years of the elementary school or a tran- 
sitional two-year unit between the elementary grades and a four-year 
high school. The unresolved status of the junior high school affects 
the preparation of teachers and the development of instructional 
materials. It aggravates problems of continuity by affecting pupils' 
learning and teachers* planning of instruction. While lack of conti- 
nuity weakens every phase of the curriculum, developmental proc- 
esses such as learning to read are especially vulnerable. 

Instruction in Grades VII, VIII, and DC is usually departmental- 
ized. Even when the disadvantages of departmentalization are miti- 
gated by scheduling two or three consecutive periods in a "block" or 
by instituting a "core" program, pupils still have several teachers un- 
der whom they read and study. Departmentalization means that the 
teaching of reading becomes the responsibility of a team rather than 
that of a single teacher. 

The junior high school population is highly diversified, not only 
with respect to abilities and achievement but also in emotional, social, 
and physical development. In Grade VII, a typical range of abilities 
is from third- to tenth-grade reading level. This variation is notice- 
able in both general achievement, as represented by total scores on 
standardized reading tests, and the dissimilar profiles of skills of 
pupils who attain the same general reading levels. 

The reading tasks required of a junior high cbool piipil increase in 
number and variety as he moves into the 
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teacher through corrective lessons designed to fit their special needs. 
In a few cases, severely retarded readers must be referred to special- 
ists. Except for such cases, the same teacher who directs the develop- 
ment of reading as a tool subject guides his pupils in using this tool in 
all content fields. Library reading and the appreciation of literature 
are part of the same teacher's responsibility. In a word, all aspects of 
reading are directed by one teacher at any grade level in the ele- 
mentary school. In junior high schools, we have the same responsi- 
bilities for teaching reading, but these responsibilities are divided 
among many teachers. 

Special reading classes. In some junior high schools in which the 
continuation of the basic program is contemplated, reading is as- 
signed to a reading teacher. Pupils take reading as a separate subject. 
This plan gives rise to problems, but some school systems have 
adopted it to make certain that someone will take major responsibility 
for the basic-skills program that must continue beyond Grade VI. 

In English or core classes. Some schools cannot afford to add 
more teachers to their staff or cannot find competent teachers of 
reading. In many systems, therefore, it has seemed necessary to pro- 
vide for the development of basic reading skills by assigning respon- 
sibility for this task to the teacher of English or to a teacher of the 
English-social studies "core." In schools that use this approach, the 
basic-skills program is taught in English or in core classes rather than 
in a special developmental class. At the same time, however, teachers 
in all content fields, including the English teacher, continue the 
teaching of reading as it applies to particular fields. 

There are special responsibilities involved in extending or provid- 
ing reading instruction through English and core classes. One of the 
most important endeavors is the developing of a means of guarantee- 
ing the continuance of systematic instruction in reading. Another is 
insuring that all students have the opportunity to read on their 
achievement level with materials best suited to their reading abilities. 
These two responsibilities point to the necessity of planning on the 
part of an administrator or supervisor of instruction. 

Corrective and remedial classes.-Some junior high schools provide 
a special reading teacher whose tasks are remedial or corrective and 
who works with only those children who need individual or small- 
group instruction. This teacher may gradually change the nature of 
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his position so that he spends less time working with pupils and more 
time helping teachers provide instruction in reading. 

The reading consultant. The consultant's major responsibility is 
to prevent or minimize corrective and remedial problems. His serv- 
ices are designed to improve classroom instruction by providing 
teachers with materials, advice, and demonstration techniques. In the 
transitional phase between "remedial teacher" and "consultant," the 
job description may include diagnosing individual pupils, calling in 
specialists to aid in this diagnosis, outlining remedial or corrective pro- 
cedures, administering group tests of reading, analyzing results, and 
helping teachers adjust their instruction to the needs of below-level 
readers. 

Pupils in the Junior High School Setting 

Boys and girls are labeled seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-graders as 
an administrative convenience. Similarly, a "seventh-grade teacher" 
is a label that bears little relationship to the facts of the teaching situ- 
ation. The seventh-grade teacher's pupils may, in fact, be more like 
fourth-graders in reading achievement and ninth-graders in interest 
and life experience. The only common denominator in the seventh 
grade may be a like number of years of educational experience, but in 
school systems where retention or acceleration of pupils is common 
policy, this element of homogeneity is lost. 

Students between the ages of 12 and 15 are in the difficult period be- 
tween childhood and early adolescence. Some seventh-graders are 
still children as far as emotional, social, and physical development are 
concerned. Others may be mature physically and socially. The intel- 
lectually mature may be relatively immature in other respects. 

Environmental influences, including television, radio, and movies, 
are quickening the tempo of sockl development, Teen-agers appear 
to be interested earlier in dating, social dancing, personal appearance, 
and joining groups than were previous generations of i2-to-i 6-year- 
olds. On the other hand, many still do not have clearly defined edu- 
cational and vocational goals. Their career choices may be still in the 
stage of wish-fulfillment. Girls dream of becoming movie stars, air- 
line hostesses, and foreign correspondents. Boys see themselves as 
future big-league baseball players, explorers of outer space, or atomic 
scientists. 
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These and other characteristics of the junior high school popula- 
tion have important implications for teachers. For many junior high 
school pupils, the curriculum appears to offer little in terms of their 
immediate interests and needs. The range of individual differences, as 
in reading achievement, native ability, rates of learning, growth pat- 
terns, home and social environment, and levels of aspiration, may 
affect many aspects of the teacher-learning situation. 

Reading interests. Of special importance to the teacher of reading 
is the nature of the reading interests of junior high school pupils. 
Early studies have shown that the junior high school years represent 
a peak in the amount of free reading accomplished by teen- 
agers. 2 * 3 ' 4 5 Until recently, it has been possible to account for this 
increase in reading, in part, at least, by the larger amount of leisure 
time allowed younger adolescents. However, in recent years, other 
interests, such as Boy Scouts and church groups, organized sports 
like Little League baseball, pursuit of hobbies, addiction to television 
programs and radio disc-jockey shows, appear to have taken over a 
large part of this leisure time. This expanding curriculum of the 
junior high school, with new demands of mathematics, science, and 
other areas, may also reduce the leisure time left for reading. 

In general, the literature presented in junior high classes has been 
accepted more easily by girls than by boys. Some recent anthologies 
include more selections deliberately designed to catch boys' interests, 
apparently on the theory that because girls are more likely to be 
favorably disposed toward reading, it is the boys' interests that need 
to be captured. In making this shift, publishers and teachers are in 
danger of paying too little attention to girls 1 interests. The dilemma 
points to the need for variety in the literature program, with em- 
phasis on guided personal reading. 

Teachers interested in group studies of junior high school reading 
habits can find additional information in chapter viii of this yearbook. 

2. Esther M. Anderson, "A Study of Leisure-time Reading of Pupils in Junior 
High School," Elementary School Journal, XLVIII (January, 1948), 258-67, 

3. Wallace J. Howell, ec Work-study Skills of Adolescents in Grades VH-XIV," 
School Review,LXI (May, 1953), 277-82. 

4. E. G. Hunt, < Evolving Program of Reading Improvement,'* National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary-School Principal's Bulletin, XLII (October, 1958), 88-92. 

5. Ruth E. Reeves, "An Experiment in Improving Reading in the Junior High 
School," English Journal, XLVHI (January, 1958), 15-20. 
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However, because of the great diversity of interests among adoles- 
cents, some teachers prefer to make their own informal surveys of 
pupils' reading interests. One approach is to ask children to list the 
subjects they would like to read about if they had time for further 
reading and the books were available. In one study a teacher asked 
pupils to list their favorite out-of-school activities and to place a 
check after all those activities they had read about in books or maga- 
zines. Pupils can also be asked to list two or three books they would 
like to have given to them as birthday presents. 

Reading abilities. In addition to ascertaining the interests of their 
pupils, teachers should know the abilities of individuals and groups 
they teach. Because of the large numbers of pupils entering the junior 
high school each year, a first assessment of ability must be gained 
through the use of group tests. These tests provide useful measures of 
intelligence, general academic status, and reading ability. 

Group tests in any area have important limitations, particularly 
where individual pupils are concerned. Survey tests yield scores indi- 
cating the comparative achievement of whole populations or the 
status of the individual in terms of the over-all group; they do not 
reveal the specific strengths and weaknesses of individual pupils in 
sufficient detail to serve as a guide for instruction of individuals or 
groups. 

To supplement standardized test results, teachers may use diagnos- 
tic measures. In the area of intelligence, it is wise to retest pupils 
whose group intelligence test scores seem inconsistent with academic 
performance, teachers' estimates of intelligence, or achievement-test 
results. In such cases individual tests should be administered and inter- 
preted by psychometrists. When results obtained from group reading 
tests seem questionable in the light of actual reading performance, 
individual diagnostic tests should be given. 

Teacher-made informal inventories, such as those described by 
Betts, 6 Dolch, 7 Durrell, 8 and Sheldon 9 require the subjective judg- 

6 Emmett A. Betts, The American Adventure Series Handbook. Chicago: 
Wheeler Publishing Company, 1956. 

7. Edward A. Dolch, "Testing Reading with a Book," Elementary English, 
XXVIH (March, 1951), 124-25. 

8. Donald D. Durrell, Improving Reading Instruction. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Co., 1956. 

9. William D. Sheldon, "Teachers Must Diagnose," Education, LXXV1II 
(May, 1958), 545-47. 
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ment of trained workers. They have the advantage over published 
instruments of using text materials, thus simulating the pupils' normal 
reading tasks. When informal inventories are accurately administered 
and interpreted, they give a comprehensive and practical picture of 
a pupil's reading and indicate the levels at which he is frustrated or at 
which he can read fluently and independently. 

To prepare an informal inventory, the teacher may select passages 
of one to two hundred words at each level from preprimer to eighth 
or ninth grade. One set of passages is used to test oral reading, while 
a second set, parallel in difficulty to the first, is used to test silent- 
reading ability. The teacher asks the pupil to read a passage which he 
should be able to read orally as judged by standardized test scores or 
an estimate of his past performance shown in cumulative records. If 
the passage selected is too difficult, one at the next lower level is 
presented. From this point, the pupil continues to read successively 
more difficult passages until he reaches a level at which he exhibits 
considerable frustration. The teacher then terminates the oral read- 
ing testing and presents a series of passages on corresponding levels, 
this time to be read silently. Comprehension of both silent and oral 
reading is tested by questions, the answers to which are stated direct- 
ly or indirectly in the passages. Or the pupil may be asked to recall 
the whole content of a passage without the aid of specific questions. 

During the oral reading, the teacher notes all the errors the pupil 
makes in word recognition. He also notes repetitions, hesitations, in- 
adequate phrasing, and omission of punctuation. The number of 
errors which establish the instructional or frustration level of each 
child may be determined on an individual basis. 

Analysis of the errors serves as a guide to corrective instruction. 
Knowledge of the independent reading level is essential for guiding 
the selection of appropriate library reading. The instructional and 
frustration levels indicate the kinds of materials that must be selected 
or avoided for teaching reading skills and for teaching content. 

Individual testing of the kind described above is necessary only for 
those pupils who are reading below the level of their grade placement 
and their mental ability. When standardized test scores are available, 
all pupils in Grade VII, for example, should be ranked according to 
these scores. Dividing the task of individual testing, teachers should 
administer informal inventories to the lowest ranking pupils. All 
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teachers should then be apprised of the independent, instructional, 
and f rastration levels of these pupils. 

In addition to individual testing of this kind, all teachers should 
analyze the abilities of their pupils in reading textbooks in content 
subjects. This type of informal testing may be done by group meth- 
ods. In preparing these tests, the teachers should first determine the 
skills needed for reading the textbooks in the content subject. The 
list of skills for reading a science book would include, for example, 
reading for main ideas and specific details, understanding technical 
vocabulary explained in context, exercising abilities involved in de- 
termining scientific accuracy, and checking the validity of generali- 
zations. The teacher may select ten words that pupils are unlikely to 
define accurately. These are presented out of context, and the pupils 
are asked to match definitions. Then pupils are asked to read the text 
materials containing the words just tested. These words should be 
clarified by the context. Pupils retake the original test after reading. 
A comparison of their scores on the first and second tests indicates 
the ability of those pupils to derive word meanings from context. 

To test ability to read for main ideas, pupils are required to read 
several paragraphs from the text and to write the main ideas in their 
own words. If only one test can be given, it should be a test of writ- 
ten recall. Pupils are directed to read a short, well-organized passage. 
When they have finished, they close their textbooks and write all 
they remember of the selection. These tests of recall can be evaluated 
on several points: recall of main ideas, recall of details, and ability to 
remember ideas in sequence. Informal tests of specific skills can be 
analyzed quickly to identify pupils who have serious deficiencies, 
those who have moderate weaknesses, and those who have mastered 
the skill in question. Results should be charted. The tests do not need 
to be painstakingly corrected or scored numerically. Their purpose 
is solely to identify weaknesses so that teachers can tell which skills 
have not been mastered. 10 

Informal testing of individuals and whole classes is essential to both 
the reading teacher and teachers of content subjects. Combined with 
information from standardized tests, cumulative records, and guid- 
ance counselors' reports, results of informal testing provide the 

ro. Olive S. NHes and Margaret J. Early, "Adjusting to Individual Differences 
in English," Journal of Education, CXXXVIH (December, 1955), 2-15. 
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knowledge of pupils' abilities that are essential to teaching any sub- 
ject which requires reading. Gathering, evaluating, and using this in- 
formation as a basis of instruction should be done co-operatively by 
the reading teacher (or consultant), guidance personnel, and those 
teachers of content subjects who share the same pupils. The task 
need not be overwhelming. It can be facilitated by administrators 
who provide time in teachers' schedules for co-operative planning and 
who schedule classes so that the teachers involved share the same 
pupils. 

Methods and Materials 

Materials and instructional practices, and administrative provisions 
for reading instruction as well, should be selected on the basis of the 
results of group and individual testing. Although recognizing that 
methods and materials must be selected to fit specific situations, we 
shall discuss in general terms reading instruction in three phases of 
the total program: (a) in developmental classes, either as additional 
classes or as part of English or core classes; (b) in content courses; 
and (c) in the library. 

IN DEVELOPMENTAL READING CLASSES 

Basal reading series are often used for developmental reading in- 
struction in the junior high school. Their main strength is that they 
can provide continuous instruction, bridging the break between 
Grades VI and VII. If the elementary series is continued into junior 
high school, pupils of average achievement can be helped in the read- 
ing of seventh- and eighth-grade readers. For those pupils who are 
reading below the seventh-grade level, instruction can be continued 
in the basal series at the level attained by the end of Grade VL This 
means that some seventh-grade pupils will be receiving instruction in 
reading based upon fourth-grade textbooks, while other seventh- 
grade pupils will be assigned to classes of fifth- or sixth-grade ability 
level. 

Proponents of the basal-reader approach emphasize the values, 
especially to teachers of junior high school subjects, of the teachers' 
manuals with their step-by-step lesson plan for each selection in the 
reader. These lesson plans develop concepts needed to understand 
selections; provide for vocabulary study, including systematic word- 
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attack skills; and give ideas for the motivation, guidance, and evalua- 
tion of comprehension. They provide lists of books and other mate- 
rials useful in extending knowledge of topics and in stimulating 
broader interests. 

One limitation in the use of the basal reader appears when it is the 
principal source of material used in reading taught as an additional 
subject. Much of the content of basal readers is literary material that 
duplicates the content of English courses. In many schools, the 
course intended for developmental reading becomes the literature 
course, and English is limited to oral and written communication. In 
such cases, both courses are weakened. 

A different approach is to develop various reading skills using read- 
ing texts (other than basals), workbooks, and files of materials from a 
variety of sources. The skills that need to be maintained, further de- 
veloped, or mastered by pupils in the junior high school are the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Vocabulary skills: Extension and development of skills practiced in 
elementary grades phonetic clues, syllabication, contextual clues, dic- 
tionary usage with emphasis on (a) new structural elements such as 
prefixes, suffixes, roots, and stems; (b) broader usage of dictionary and 
glossary; (c) contextual analysis; and (d) synonyms, homonyms, and 
antonyms. 

2. Locational skills: Development and extension of skills involved in (a) 
the review of parts of book; (b) the use of library; (c) the use of card 
catalogue; ( d) the use of basic references, such as encyclopedias, atlases, 
and various indexes; and (e) the use of cross references.. 

3. Comprehension skills: Extension of skills acquired in elementary grades 
such as (#) reading for main ideas and specific details; (b) reading 
tables, diagrams, and charts; and (c) organizational reading reading to 
relate details to main ideas, to follow directions, to follow sequence in 
plot and character development, and development of argument; to 
recognize patterns of organization; to recall pattern used by author; and 
reading between the lines to visualize, generalize, interpret figurative 
language, and to respond to rhythm. 

4. Reading for speed and study skills: Further development of powers of 
skimming, outlining, and siimrnarizing. 

After teachers have assessed the ability which pupils possess in 
various skills such as those listed in the foregoing paragraph, they 
may devise lessons which develop specific skills. When pupils have 
been taught a particular skill, practice exercises on various levels of 
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difficulty are introduced. One of the vocabulary skills which needs to 
be taught throughout the junior high school period is that of using 
contextual clues as an aid to word meaning. 

The following plan of a lesson uses vocabulary found in a story 
which will be assigned to the class at a subsequent meeting. 

The class is given a duplicated sheet containing seven sentences, 
each with one italicized word. Below each sentence are four words 
or phrases, one of which is most nearly synonymous with the itali- 
cized word. The class is instructed to underline the word or phrase 
which has a meaning closest to the word in italics. Examples follow. 

1. Unlike the wolf, the beaver is an aquatic animal. 

(a) brown in color, (b) able to swim, (c) at home in the water, (d) flat- 
tailed 

2. His actions were so furtive that we became suspicious. 
(a) secretive, (b) natural, (c) unusual, (d) noisy 

After the students have completed the assignment, they are di- 
rected to check the meaning of each italicized word, using a diction- 
ary. Then sentences are discussed and right and wrong choices are 
noted. This can be a very brief lesson, repeated frequently so that the 
use of context as a clue to word meaning becomes a part of the vo- 
cabulary skill of each pupil. 

Supplementary reading in narrative and informational materials of 
a variety of types and levels provide further practice in applying 
skills in natural, sustained reading. Publishers are preparing a growing 
list of materials for use in this kind of skill-development program. 

Emphasis on specific skills is required for those students who are 
"corrective" cases in reading and need instruction aimed at particu- 
lar weaknesses rather than over-all instruction on a lower level. For 
example, pupils who read silently on a seventh- or eighth-grade level 
with good comprehension may lack facility in tackling polysyllabic 
words. Instead of instruction on a fourth- or fifth-grade level, they 
need to be taught word-analysis skills using materials appropriate to 
their general ability. 

In addition to group practice, some teachers report success with 
commercial materials organized for self-administration by pupils. 
But practice materials do not constitute an instructional program. 
Moreover, when the reading teacher meets five or six classes of 25 
or 30 pupils each, he may find the individualized-skills approach too 
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complicated to manage. Successful development of this kind of pro- 
gram demands a variety of materials that can be easily handled by 
both pupils and teachers. To insure success, teachers must have a 
firm grasp of the reading process, highly developed organizational 
ability, and a good system for recording pupils' accomplishments. 

IN THE CONTENT FIELDS 

Every teacher in the junior high school must share in a total effort 
to help the pupils grow in reading skill. Shared responsibilities must 
be defined. Every teacher of content subjects should (a) teach pupils 
to read and study the textbooks used in his courses and (b) develop 
the special vocabulary in his subject. 

Teaching pupils how to read and study the textbooks in content 
subjects. The teacher of eighth-grade social studies, for example, 
may introduce instruction by giving three or four class periods to 
teaching the pupils about the text. The lessons may include a quick 
survey of the book to note its general organization. The table of 
contents and list of maps are noted. A typical chapter is viewed in 
some detail. It is found that bold-face titles and subtitles indicate 
specific sections of the chapter. Pupils discover that the author has 
introduced the chapter with a paragraph which summarizes the con- 
tents. Illustrations help interpret ideas and concepts presented. At the 
end of the chapter the author has presented in bold-faced type a 
chronological table indicating major events. Less important items are 
in ordinary type. A list of questions which are answered in the chap- 
ter follow the chronological table. A survey of these questions gives 
a summary of the chapter contents. The chapter is concluded by the 
presentation of several exercises which serve to extend the reader's 
knowledge. 

The teacher can skim through a chapter with the pupils, indicating 
the specific parts to be noted. Then the pupils can similarly survey 
another chapter. A brief oral discussion will be sufficient to reveal 
how much the class gained from the preliminary survey or the skim- 
ming of the chapter. 

It is important that pupils be taught that reading in a content sub- 
ject is not a one-step process. The rough survey of content is a first 
step which orients the pupil to the subject. But the pupils may also 
read the italicized print and the ai&hor's ssosiamries. This gives some 
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factual understanding. Another step demands the raising of questions 
to which answers are sought in the chapter. In the case of the social- 
studies chapter to which reference has been made, the author has 
supplied questions he considers important. Before tackling the rapid 
reading of the chapter, the pupil can read the questions and then read 
rapidly to find answers. 

The student is now ready to read the chapter carefully for mastery 
of the content. As he reads, he notes important issues and perhaps 
jots them down. When he finishes reading the chapter he writes a 
brief summary of its contents. In order to see that important details 
have been included, this summary can be checked against the writer's 
own foreword statement, the chronological summary, and the ques- 
tions the author has raised. 

The reading of the chapter has included a rapid skimming to orient 
the reader to its over-all contents, a more careful survey to note im- 
portant headings and author's questions, a rapid reading to locate 
answers to the author's and reader's questions, and a final, careful 
reading aimed at content mastery. 

The teacher introduces pupils to the index and teaches them to use 
it accurately. It is especially important that the pupils learn how to 
locate a subtopic by knowing what the major topic should be. For 
example, the teacher asks for information on agriculture in the New 
England colonies. The pupil looks under colonies and finds no refer- 
ence to agriculture. He must be taught to seek again under another 
item. This time a search under "agriculture" reveals the item, "in the 
colonies," which extends over four pages. The pupils are encouraged 
to look on all the pages until they find the specific reference to 
agriculture in the New England colonies. 

The text also has a number of useful tables. Pupils will need to 
know what they contain and how they are used. The social-studies 
text presents many charts, graphs, and maps. A special orientation 
to these aids is called for to insure the fact that pupils understand 
how to interpret each of them. 

Developing the special vocabulary of content subjects. Develop- 
ing the special vocabulary of the subject is of particular importance 
at the junior high school level because of the rapid expansion of 
content. No single teacher can be expected to aid pupils master the 
meanings of the special vocabularies in each subject. It is of prime im- 
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portance that teachers make certain that each word which repre- 
sents a basic concept in his subject be presented and explained. Some 
teachers insist that pupils develop special alphabetized glossaries in 
their subject. One teacher of science has his pupils keep a special 
notebook of terms introduced with each new unit and requires that 
students not only learn to write the terms but to define them and to 
show competence in using the terms in a specific context. 

In addition to aiding pupils in their study of textbooks and of 
special vocabularies, subject-matter teachers should develop for each 
lesson a careful plan which includes: 

1. Developing concepts peculiar to the subject. Careful explanations of 
concepts and vocabulary should be made through pictures, filmstrips, 
anecdotes, discussions, and other means. 

2. Aiding pupils to use word-analysis skills in studying new words. In 
content courses pupils should apply such skills as identifying stems, pre- 
fixes and suffixes, using syllabication and observing diacritical marks in 
glossaries and dictionaries. 

3. Providing periodic tests of rate of comprehension of text materials. The 
subject-matter specialist can best help the student develop a flexible 
style of reading by varying the rate of reading in accordance with the 
pupil's purposes, his familiarity with material, and the difficulty of the 
author's style. Such flexibility is essential to efficient study. 

4. Developing reference skills. In making assignments, teachers should in- 
dicate how information can be obtained, digested, and reported. 

5. Providing easy reading materials related to certain topics so that pupils 
can gain a broader background and increase their reading fluency. 
Easy-to-read materials relating to topics in science and social studies 
are in print. Lists of such materials may be obtained from many sources. 

These procedures will insure the guidance that average and above- 
average pupils need for mastery of subject matter and for enrichment 
of their background in relation to each topic introduced. For pupils 
who read below grade level, the subject-matter teacher must make 
additional provisions to those already suggested. To insure the poor 
reader's mastery of essential concepts, the teacher may: 

1. Substitute for the ckss textbook easy-to-read material on the specific 
topic being studied. 

2. Read to pupils or summarize the topic for them. 

3. Use films, filmstrips, recordings, and other aural and visual aids to extend 
background knowledge. In substituting oral procedures for reading, the 
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teacher should not neglect clarification of concepts, defining of im- 
portant terms, careful explanation of processes, the use of formulas, and 
testing methods geared to the abilities of the poor reader. 

LIBRARY SERVICE 

The librarian's role is one of the most important in the junior high 
school reading program. His contribution involves the following: 

1. Teaching how to use the library. Units on the use of the library may 
be part of how-to-study content as well as of reading and study courses. 

2. Providing pupils with materials which they can read with ease. The 
librarian needs a record of the independent reading level of the pupils 
as well as access to cumulative reading records. 

3. Supplying classroom teachers with collections of books related to unit 
topics. For a typical eighth-grade class, books should range in difficulty 
level from third to eleventh grade. 

If teachers provide the librarian with a complete list of the topics 
they intend to cover in the year, the librarian can assemble titles from 
the collection at hand and place orders for new titles. Through co- 
operative effort of this kind, the school library will be adequately 
stocked with books related to units of the curriculum. 
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The senior high school plays an important part in the sequential 
development of reading competencies. The large majority of high- 
school students will receive no further formal education. Those who 
do go on to college, vocational, or other schools will receive little 
additional instruction in reading. The senior high school reading in- 
structional program must culminate for many pupils in such a way as 
to make them independent readers. Students who go on for advanced 
training should be well equipped in the basic study skills, and they 
should be able to employ their reading skills and abilities to meet the 
demands of the college subjects. 

The graduating senior high school student should be one who has 
been trained in planning his own reading activities and one who has 
acquired effective study habits so that he can continue to use reading 
to learn. He should have become able to use reading as a guide and 
aid to creative endeavor so that he can lead a full, active life. He 
should be able to read thoughtfully and make critical judgments 
about what is read so that he may appraise the validity of the author's 
point of view and the accuracy of his statements. The high-school 
reading program should develop readers who can and will read for 
pleasure, information, and continued growth in their chosen occupa- 
tions and in their social understandings. 1 

Characteristics of High-School Students 

The characteristics of students in the senior high school should be 
a fundamental consideration in planning the program of instruction 
in reading. Basically, there are two types of characteristics, group 
and individual. 

i. Robert B. Heilman, "Literature and Growing Up," English Journal, XLV 
(September, 1956), 309. 
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Group characteristics. Adolescents, as a group, have many charac- 
teristics and problems in common. Group characteristics generally 
are related to reactions to the period of adolescence itself or to the 
culture of which the adolescents are a part. 2 All adolescents, for 
example, must face the fact of rapid body change and revision of the 
emotional and physical images held prior to adolescence. The impact 
of these changes varies from individual to individual. 3 

The adolescent usually holds strong feelings of loyalty and main- 
tains a high degree of sensitivity to the opinion of the group. Because 
of radical changes in physical development, the adolescent tends to 
be somewhat insecure. This insecurity is often concealed by an 
assumed indifference or by conspicuous, overcompensating behavior. 
Growing maturity brings to the adolescent growing desires for inde- 
pendence, as well as uncertainty about his place in the culture of his 
brotherhood. He may even question cultural values as such. Some- 
times he resents authority. 

In general, it might be said that the "typical" adolescent is a "ques- 
tioner"; he wants to know answers; usually he is not satisfied by rela- 
tive answers but seeks absolutes. He wants to know 'who he is, where 
he is going, and 'why. 4 ' The reading program must take these group 
characteristics into account or it will make little contribution to the 
adolescent's development. 5 

Individual characteristics. There is also a range of characteristics 
possessed by adolescents as individuals which usually revolve around 
particular abilities and achievements; these characteristics vary both 
in degree and type from individual to individual. The context of 
innate abilities as compared with acquired abilities "abilities to learn" 
as compared with "learned abilities" provides a suitable framework 

2. Caroline M. Tryon, "Evaluation of Adolescent Personality by Adolescents," 
Monographs of the Society for Research in Child Development, Vol. IV, No. 4. 
Washington: National Research Council, 1939. 

3. Alexander Frazier and Lorenzo K. Lisonbee, "Adolescent Concerns with 
Physique," School Review, LVIII (October, 1950), 397-405. 

4. National Council of Teachers of English, Commission on English Cur- 
riculum, The English Language Arts m the Secondary Schoolj pp. 16-20. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1956. 

5. See Dwight L. Burton, Literature Study in the High Schools, pp. 3-6 (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1959) ; and "Reading E^riec^es To Help Adolescents 
in Their Search for the T," in Improving R^ing in the Junior High $cbo&l } 
pp. 60-67 (U.S. Office of Education Bulletin 1957, No. 10. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1957). 
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for description of individual characteristics. Obviously the acquired 
abilities are dependent on the innate abilities; the sound reading pro- 
gram takes both kinds into account 

Intelligence is of fundamental importance. It can be demonstrated 
that the range of intelligence in a given class is very large, and intel- 
ligence is probably the best indication of the reading potential of the 
individual members of the class. Some entering high-school students 
will never be capable of reading on the high-school level, no matter 
what kind of reading program is devised. These students should have 
programs realistically adapted to their capabilities and needs. Superior 
students also need programs suited to their potentials. The range of 
intelligence dictates the selection of methods to be used and provides 
an excellent index to the types of experiences and materials that must 
be provided for members of the group. 

At the senior high school level, the individual's sex is the chief de- 
terminer of the kinds of books he reads. 6 All interests, group and in- 
dividual, must be considered in choice of materials to be used in the 
reading program. 7 ( 

Experienced teachers know that, regardless of the innate abilities 
of a given group of students, they will differ in the extent to which 
they have "accumulated" subject matter and in their abilities to "use" 
this subject matter. The adolescents' methods of thinking, problem- 
solving, and attacking new materials and ideas vary greatly. Their 
attitudes toward reading and reading materials vary, as do their levels 
of appreciation and taste. 8 

As adolescents enter the senior high school, teachers can expect 
reading achievements which range from those typical of lower ele- 

6. See Robert L. Thorndike, A Study of Children's Interests Based on Fictitious 
Annotated Titles Questionnaire (New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1941); and George W. Norvell, Reading Interests 
of Young People (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1950). 

7. See William Brink, Sol Garfield, and Paul Witty, "The Reading Interests 
of Negro High School Students," Educational Administration and Supervision, 
XXVI (November, 1940), 607-13; and Herbert C. Gunzburg, "The Subnormal 
Boy and His Reading Interests," Library Quarterly, XVIII (October, 1948), 
264-74. 

8. Ray H. Simpson, Improving Teacbmg-Learnmg Processes, pp. 1-7. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1955. 
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mentary-grade pupils 9 to achievements similar to those exhibited by 
the typical graduate student. In addition to general reading com- 
petency, the ability to differentiate the approach as materials vary 
and as purposes for reading vary will be strikingly different from 
individual to individual. Generally, the girls will read at a level some- 
what higher than the boys. 10 A considerably larger proportion of 
the boys will be disabled readers, in need of individualized and small- 
group instruction. Most of these disabled readers will be students of 
average or better intelligence who, for one reason or another, have 
not learned basic techniques necessary to effective reading. 

The reading program which takes into account the personal con- 
cerns of adolescents, their reactions to themselves and their society, 
and the large differences they exhibit in their innate and acquired 
abilities will possess important requisites of a sound, dynamic pro- 
gram. 

Goals of the High-School Reading Program 
During the high-school years the student is becoming more pro- 
ficient in several interrelated reading attributes. He is gaining in 
reading stature, that is, in the ability to understand more complex 
reading materials with increasing independence and judgment. He is 
growing in the desire to share the ideas and experiences of authors, 
and he is becoming increasingly more demanding of the quality of 
the materials he reads. He is gaining in reading fluency in the sense 
that he is becoming more familiar with printed materials with a 
result that his rate of reading can be adjusted to the purposes for 
which he is reading and to the difficulty of the material. He is gain- 
ing in the ability to differentiate his reading attack to meet the 
unique demands of increasingly specialized materials of the content 
fields. It is obvious that the high-school program should maintain a 
balance among these attributes. 

9. The Retarded Reader m the Junior High School. Edited by May Lazar. 
New York; Bureau of Educational Research, Board of Education, Gty of New 
York, 1952, 

10. John DeBoer, 'What Does Research Reveal about Reading and die 
School Student?" English Journal, XLVII (May, 1958), 271-81. 
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GAINING READING STATURE 

The more mature talent and materials of the senior high school 
afford opportunities for continued growth in the wide variety of 
reading skills and abilities introduced earlier in the program. They 
also make possible the development of word study and comprehen- 
sion abilities which require both interpretative and critical reading, 
such as those involved in understanding satire and irony or in detect- 
ing bias in material designed to influence the reader. A good develop- 
mental reading program gives attention to word study and compre- 
hension abilities. 

Word study. Instruction in word recognition at the high-school 
level should give emphasis to the more rapid word-recognition tech- 
niques, such as structural analysis of words. 11 Those methods which 
not only aid in identifying words but also in giving clues to their 
meanings should be taught. 12 Experience with prefixes and suffixes 
and instruction in which these elements alter the meanings of root 
words should be emphasized. 13 The students should also be taught to 
notice authors' definitions of words as aids to word recognition and 
vocabulary development. The use of context clues as a means of ap- 
praising semantic variations and overtones of words needs emphasis. 
The word-study techniques developed at the high-school level should 
be those that permit rapid recognition of words and also aid in pro- 
viding precise, vivid, and comprehensive meaning of words. 14 These 
techniques are of such importance in increasing reading stature that 
they should be taught systematically in a basic reading program as 
well as in reading situations related to the content fields and to other 
fields associated with the literature program. 15 

n. Jacob Tate Hunt, "The Relation among Vocabulary, Structural Analysis, 
and Reading," Journal of Educational Psychology, XLIV (April, 1953), 193-202. 

12. J. C. Seegers, "Recent Research in Vocabulary Development," Elementary 
English Review, XXIII (February, 1946), 61-68. 

13. Edward L. Thorndike, The Teaching of English Suffixes. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education No. 847. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941. 

14. Isadora W. Miles, "An Experiment in Vocabulary Building in a High 
School," School md Society, LXI (April 28, 1945), 285-86. 

15. Stanley B. Kegler, "A Comparative Study of the Size and Nature of Read- 
ing and Listening Vocabularies." Unpublished Doctor's dissertation, University 
of Minnesota, 
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Comprehensio72.-With respect to comprehension, the teacher 
should be concerned with developing the abilities needed to under- 
stand more than the literal meaning of statements. 16 The student 
should be taught to read between and beyond the lines of print. Such 
areas of comprehension as the ability to organize systematically, to 
interpret realistically, to evaluate critically, and to appreciate aes- 
thetically what is read should be emphasized. 17 

The program should use materials in which the reading experiences 
are carefully selected to afford the teacher an opportunity to teach 
these abilities in realistic content. Obviously, a teacher cannot lead 
the student to generalize from interrelated facts if no interrelated 
facts are presented, nor can the student be taught to detect bias if no 
bias exists in the content that he is reading. Both the purpose for read- 
ing and the content being read must be compatible with the compre- 
hension ability being taught. The materials used in the developmental 
program must include factual as well as fictional content. The mate- 
rials should include selections from science, biography, and social 
studies, as well as various other types of literature. 

EXPANDING INTERESTS AND IMPROVING TASTES 

The extent to which reading will be used by a student as an aid to 
his personal development, his enjoyment, and his intellectual growth 
will depend upon his reading interests and tastes. The student with 
restricted or limited interests and immature tastes in reading will be, 
at best, a reluctant reader. Smith indicated the importance of ex- 
panding interests when she wrote: 

Left to themselves, young people tend to read within a narrow area 
and in materials which afford them little real challenge. They need the 
guidance of sympathetic and widely read adults in identifying, extending 
and intensifying their interests. Many of them have problems which they 
could solve if they were but aware of them. Others have latent interests 
which need only to be challenged* Still others know specifically what 

1 6. Frederick Barton Davis, "Comprehension in Reading," Baltimore Eulletm 
of Education, XXVIII (January-February, 1951), 16-24. 

17. Anne Selley McKillop, The Relationship between the Reader's Attitude 
and Certain Types of Reading Response. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1952. 
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their interests are but are unaware of materials available for pursuing 
them. 18 

The reading tastes of many high-school students are found to be 
less mature than those needed to enable reading to make a real and 
lasting contribution to them throughout adult life. The teachers of 
English have accepted the responsibility for developing interests and 
tastes in the literature programs, but the teachers of the other con- 
tent subjects have been somewhat unconcerned about these goals. 
They tend to be concerned with the content itself rather than with 
the development of permanent interests which would lead the stu- 
dents to continue to read and to grow in the area after they were no 
longer under the teacher's guidance. 

INCREASING READING FLUENCY 

In many high-school reading programs, the major goal of instruc- 
tion appears to be an attempt to increase the reading rate of the stu- 
dents. While there is a real need for improving the reading fluency of 
high-school students, the problem is more involved than simply 
speeding up the reading act. 19 In many situations, the reader should 
pause and reflect upon what he reads; at times, he must reread to in- 
sure that he has thoroughly understood the passage; at other times, 
he must read slowly in order to note the interrelationships among 
details. Sometimes he should read as rapidly as he can gain the gist of 
the content. Increasing reading fluency encompasses the develop- 
ment of the ability to adjust the rate of reading to the difficulty of 
the material, the nature of the content, the purpose for which it is 
read, and the familiarity of the reader with the vocabulary and the 
subject matter. 

The student should be aware of the fact that the major outcome of 

18. Dora V. Smith, "Guiding Individual Reading," in Reading in the High 
School and College, p. 180. Forty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for 
the Study of Education, Part II. Chicago: Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Press, 1948. 

19. See Joe W. Andrews, "An Approach to Speed Reading," English Journal, 
XL! (September, 1952), 352-56; and Thorsten R. Carlson, "Effect of Certain 
Test Factors in Measurement of Speed of Reading," Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XLIV (March, 1951), 543-49- 
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reading is to understand and to react to the reading matter in light of 
the purposes for which it is being read. He must develop an aware- 
ness of the need for suiting his rate of comprehension to what he is 
reading rather than reading all material slowly or all with great 
rapidity. 

ESTABLISHING A DIFFERENT ATTACK 

A major goal of reading instruction is to teach the student how to 
adjust his reading to meet the demands of the various content fields. 
Materials of science make unique demands upon the reading capa- 
bilities of the student. Social-studies materials make other adjustments 
necessary. Narrative material necessitates still other reading adjust- 
ment. A glance at the reading matter used in the various curriculum 
fields will reveal that there are vast differences in the demands the 
materials of each field places on the reader. 

General instruction in reading should teach the student how to 
read the material he is expected to read throughout his school day. It 
should present the materials of the various content areas and, by 
comparison, show the student how to adjust his reading for each. 
Then, through careful guidance in the content areas, the student 
should get further experience in applying specific reading abilities to 
the material of each area. 

Teaching the specific vocabulary that the student must learn in the 
various content fields is the responsibility of the content teachers. 
Teaching the symbols, abbreviations, and formulas used in the con- 
tent fields is the responsibility of the teachers of each of the fields. 
Developing an awareness that each field confronts the reader with its 
own symbolism is the responsibility of the systematic reading pro- 
gram. The reading teacher should compare the requirements of one 
content field with those of another to show the student the ways in 
which to study vocabulary, to adjust comprehension abilities, to vary 
rate, and to employ basic study skills. The teachers in the content 
fields should provide further experience and instruction in each of 
these skills and abilities as applied to the specific fields. 20 

20. George W. Bond, "A Program for Improving Reading in the Secondary 
School," School Review, LX (September, 1952), 338-42. 
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Organization of the High-School Reading Program 
In order to maintain growth in reading power for all students, the 
high school must provide at least four kinds of reading instruction: 
(a) basic instruction in reading; (b) instruction in adjusting skills 
and abilities to the demands of the content fields; (<?) broad and ex- 
tensive reading of literature so that students can expand their interests 
and improve their tastes; and (d) corrective or remedial reading in- 
struction. The types of reading experience provided must be inte- 
grated. 

In order to make available the four types of reading experiences 
indicated, high schools have organized reading programs in various 
ways. The expanding of interests and the improving of tastes, in gen- 
eral, are usually considered the concern of the English teacher in the 
field of literature. 21 This guided literature program is often supple- 
mented by extensive reading about topics introduced in the content 
areas. Materials with a wide range of levels of readability are made 
available so that each student can read about topics of interest at his 
own level. 

Teachers in the content areas are assuming increased responsibility 
for teaching reading and study skills which are closely related to suc- 
cessful reading in their respective fields. 22 The faculties of many high 
schools are devoting specified amounts of time to such instruction. In 
some schools, the departments meet to plan the types of training 
needed. 28 Frequently they have consultations with the reading teach- 
er within the high school. The reading teacher serves as a consultant 
as well as the teacher of developmental reading classes. 24 The various 
departments may choose the ways in which reading instruction 
related to their fields can best be given. Some teachers of science, for 
example, introduce their courses with a consideration of effective 

21. James R. Squire, "Individualizing the Teaching of Literature," English 
Journal^ XLV (September, 1956), 314-19. 

22. Ruth Strong and Dorothy Bracken, Making Better Readers, pp, 157-262. 
Boston: P. C. Heath & Co., 1957. 

23. See All Teachers Can Teach Reading (1951 Yearbook of the New Jersey 
Secondary School Teachers Association, Trenton, New Jersey) ; and H. Slocomb, 
"Committees Build a Seattle Course of Study," Clearing House, XXII (March, 
1948), 428-30, 

24. Gny L. Bond and Eva Bond, Developmental Reading in High School, pp. 
60-65. New York: Macmillan Co n 1941. 
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reading and study habits for learning science, which is supplemented 
with other reading instruction as needed throughout the course. 

In other schools, one day a week is devoted to teaching reading and 
study skills in connection with an assignment in the course. If appro- 
priate methods are used, fortunate results in the content field accrue. 

For the most part, the major problems of organization of an all- 
school reading program seem to focus on providing systematic in- 
struction for every student and corrective or remedial instruction 
for the few who are in need of such specialized help. Most high 
schools start meeting the need for continued reading instruction by 
making available remedial classes. However, the continuing system- 
atic program designed to develop the reading capabilities of all the 
students is also needed. Many high schools are now giving such in- 
struction. The reading programs are organized in a variety of ways; 
four illustrative types of organization follow: 

1. Some high schools have reading centers with trained teachers to which 
English classes are assigned two days a week or daily for shorter periods 
throughout the year. 25 The times at which the English sections come 
to the reading center are arranged so that it is always in use. The ad- 
vantage of this plan is that the center can be well stocked with materials 
needed for basic reading instruction. These materials are in constant use. 
Also, there are two teachers available for specialized group work: 
the reading teacher, who plans and co-ordinates the work, and the 
English teacher. Frequently the reading teacher is also the remedial 
teacher who meets with students at other periods of the day in groups 
or individually in the reading center for specialized instruction designed 
to overcome difficulties. A concentrated effort is made to improve 
reading in the reading center with the needed materials available and 
used throughout the day. 26 

2. Some high schools have semester courses in reading that are taught by 
trained reading teachers and that are considered half of the year's work 
in English. Under this plan, one group of students takes reading in- 
struction the first half of the year with the reading teacher and the 
other aspects of the language arts the second half of the year with the 
English teacher. This group of students alternates with another group 

25. See C. C. Linnemann, *Trogram for the Improvement of Reading of School 
Youth," Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-School Principals, 
XXXV (March, 1951), 48-65; and H. A. Robinson and R. M. Udall, "All-School 
Reading Program," High School Journal, XXXK (November, 1955), 91-96. 

26. S. Crockett and (X S. Niles, "Developmental Reading Prograin OQ the 
Secondary Level," Education, LXVII (April, 1947), 
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during the two halves of the year. The reading teacher is also expected 
to give remedial help to disabled readers arid to act as co-ordinator of 
reading instruction. 27 

3. Classes for instruction in reading are scheduled for periods that the 
pupils would normally spend in the study hall. The advantages of this 
plan are that no time is taken from the English classes for develop- 
mental reading instruction; the reading teacher's time can be scheduled 
for remedial and diagnostic work and for acting as reading co-ordi- 
nator; the materials and equipment necessary for teaching reading are 
in a reading center where it is used throughout the day. 

4. Developmental reading instruction is sometimes given by the English 
teacher as a part of the language arts. 28 The English teacher, also 
trained in reading instruction, co-ordinates reading with the program 
of literature. Some high schools have established core programs, cover- 
ing two or more periods of the day, with developmental reading con- 
sidered one phase of instruction. If the teachers are well trained in 
teaching reading and if adequate time is devoted to the development 
of reading skills and abilities, continued growth in reading is fostered. 

The choice of plans for providing the most appropriate develop- 
mental and remedial reading instruction probably will depend upon 
the local situation. High-school faculties will need to consider such 
factors as school size, the curriculum, space, and personnel before 
choosing the organization of a program of reading instruction for the 
individual school. Any new all-school reading program should be 
started slowly and should evolve to fit local circumstances and educa- 
tional goals. 

Materials md Methods of Instruction 

The primary goal of reading instruction at the senior high school 
level is independence in reading. Within the broad framework of this 
fundamental goal, the methods of instruction, for most students, will 
revolve around systematic extensions of previously learned abilities, 
further refinements of basic skills, and, in many cases, the acquisition 
of new techniques required for dealing with the variety of reading 
materials available to young adults. These methods of instruction 
must be direct rather than incidental; in any reading activity there 

27. Anita Lyons and Lillian Campbell, "Reading Programs for Retarded 
Readers of Average Ability," High School Journal, XXXIX (November, 1955), 
112-17. 

28, R. Beacon and L. Gillett, "The Eugene Reading Program," High 
al, XXXBC (December, 1:955), i8f-88 v 
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must always be the dual purpose of increasing independence in read- 
ing and mastering the content of the subjects. 

The methods of instruction must take into account the span of at- 
tention of adolescents, which will vary considerably, even among 
individuals of similar abilities. It will vary, too, according to the in- 
telligence of individuals, brighter students being able to sustain at- 
tention for longer periods of time than less gifted students. With the 
less gifted, the methods used and activities engaged in will need to be 
varied quite frequently within a given period of instruction. The 
more gifted will be able to do a considerable amount of independent 
work, often using reading materials which are quite abstract in na- 
ture; the average and less gifted will demand more help from the 
teacher. 

The methods used will depend, too, on the purposes for which the 
material is being read. Of fundamental importance in this regard is 
the principle that the competent reader alters his technique accord- 
ing to his purpose. Only as the student is able to analyze his purposes 
for reading something will he be able to choose an appropriate ap- 
proach. Quite obviously, teachers must help students learn to grasp 
main ideas, judge relevancy of details, and interpret authors' inten- 
tions, as they help students identify their purposes for reading. 29 The 
teacher must also make clear Ms own purposes for having the stu- 
dents read important materials. As the teacher's emphasis changes 
from that of "material to be covered" to that of "problems to be 
solved" or "situations to be experienced," both the teacher's and the 
students' purposes will change. 30 

The methods of instruction will depend largely, of course, on the 
types of material available. If only one text is available, as should 
rarely be the case, the teacher will have to differentiate the assign- 
ments for students of various abilities and describe the expected re- 
sults; he will also have to rewrite or adapt materials to the various 
levels of reading ability as required by the students in his classes. 

If the primary goal of reading instruction is independence in read- 
ing, the teacher must provide a broad base of experience with many 

29. See A. L. Bennett, "An Experiment in Reading," Michigan Education 
Journal, XXX (January, 1955), 302-3; and "Two Experimental Groups in 
Reading," College English, X V (January, 1954), 23 3-34. 

30. Walter Loban, "Teaching Literature: A Multiple Approach,** English 
Journal, XLV (February, 1956), 78. 
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different kinds of reading materials. Wherever possible, the class- 
room libraries will be used; sets of texts of various levels of difficulty 
will be read rather than a single text. There will be heavy reliance 
on the resources of the library; materials specifically written for the 
adolescent reader will be included. Reading material must, in this 
frame of reference, include magazines, newspapers, clippings, pam- 
phlets, brochures, and catalogues. The teacher and the class will use 
basic texts as a focal point in beginning the study of problems of 
various kinds; as interest in specific aspects of the problem develops, 
the students will rely on nontextual materials of many kinds. Fre- 
quently the project method for individualizing instruction will be 
used. Often the grouping of students according to their abilities or 
their interests in a problem will prove to be beneficial. It should be 
remembered that such groupings should be kept flexible from prob- 
lem to problem, from unit to unit. 

Many schools have made audio-visual materials available as aids in 
instruction. As a result, films which deal with techniques for outlin- 
ing material from a single source or those organizing materials from 
a variety of sources have much value in the reading program. If the 
techniques described and illustrated in the films are used immediately 
and in a functional setting, their value is observably enhanced. Much 
the same is true of those films specifically designed to improve speed 
in reading and those filmstrips designed to improve specific study 
skills. If students are given the opportunity to practice the skills in 
materials of similar nature and difficulty, they will make more rapid 
progress than if the films or filmstrips are used outside the context of 
the actual reading situation. 

Other types of visual aids which are sometimes used in reading 
classes are the mechanical aids frequently used at the senior high 
school level. These run the gamut from machines which off er train- 
ing in hand-eye co-ordination to machines designed to improve 
speed. Within certain limits, these machines may be used in the gen- 
eral program of instruction in high schools and colleges. They may 
be aids to, but they are not substitutes for, instruction in reading. 
They do not take the place of a variety of instructional materials 
suitable for reading courses in general. 

Because students at the senior high school level will be using a 
wide range of materials, it is appropriate that they should be taught 
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methods of evaluating the materials they read. In a sound reading 
program, a good deal of time will be spent in helping students iden- 
tify the author's purposes and assumptions, the basic methods in per- 
suasive materials, and the like. They will be taught to evaluate the 
methods they use by comparing the results they achieve with an 
honest estimate of their own potential. In short, the students will be 
brought into the reading situation by making them active, critical 
readers who have some idea of their own abilities and achievements. 

Generally, then, the teacher will not rely on one single method of 
instruction; as he varies his own methods of instruction, he will aid 
students in further refining their abilities to read. The teacher will 
constantly work to broaden the reading horizons of the students by 
aiding them to become competent readers. Throughout the entire 
program, he will aim to help students enjoy reading. 

While it is true that there is no one best way of introducing or 
teaching a selection, the following steps are often used: 31 

1. Building readiness for reading the selection.- -By the use of visual aids, 
discussions, illustrations provided by the teacher, and many other in- 
troductory activities, backgrounds needed for accurately interpreting 
the selection and eliciting interest in the selection are developed. 

2. Introducing unhewn 'words or words with specialized meanings. The 
teacher anticipates vocabulary difficulties which might constitute a 
reading problem for some of the students who are to read the selection. 
During the readiness activities and discussion, the teacher presents the 
words in sentences on the chalkboard. He may use this step to teach 
some of the word-recognition techniques, pointing out word structure 
and derivation. The sentences are studied and discussed by the stu- 
dents prior to reading the selection. 

3. Setting purposes for reading the selection. During the introductory 
phases of teaching a selection, worthwhile purposes should be formu- 
lated by the teacher and students or, at times, by the teacher alone. 
These purposes may relate to the entire selection or to sections within 
a longer selection. Such purposes are listed on the chalkboard so that 
they may be referred to by the students as the selection is being read. 

4. Suggesting reading adjustments^ln. relationship to the purposes for 
which a selection is being read, the teacher suggests ways of reading 
the selection. The rate at which the reading can be done to the best 
advantage, the study skills that should be employed, the attention 

31. Guy L. Bond, "Teaching Selections in Reading/' in The Road to Better 
Reading. Albany, New York: Bureau of Secondary Curriculum Development 
of the State Education Department, 1953. 
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to be paid to technical terms or figures of speech, and the like, are 
explained to the students. 

5. Reading the selection.~h.hei the preparatory work has been completed, 
the selection is read silently by the students for the purposes sought 
and with the reading adjustment suggested. The entire selection should 
be read before a discussion of it takes place. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that often it is necessary to divide a longer story or other piece 
of writing into parts to be taught as selections. 

6. Discussing the selection, The, follow-up discussion of the selection 
should be an outgrowth of the purposes for reading the selection. The 
discussion should be informal, and the teacher should not usually resort 
to question-and-answer methods, although motivating questions may 
sometimes be necessary. If any student indicates faulty comprehension 
of the selection, the teacher should attempt to find out the cause of 
the confusion and use this as an instructional opportunity. At one time, 
the problem may be failure to understand implied rather than directly 
stated meaning; at another time, the difficulty might be one of faulty 
word recognition. 

7. Providing additional reading to develop specific skills and abilities. 
From time to time it is necessary to have a selection reread in order 
to develop specific reading skills and abilities. Such purposes as sepa- 
rating a story into basic parts, noting topic sentences in selected para- 
graphs, locating figures of speech or semantic variations of words, 
locating statements of fact and those of opinion, and reading appro- 
priate parts orally are examples of suitable purposes for rereading. 
The teacher may wish to develop specific lists of questions or other 
types of exercises to aid in the development of reading skills and 
abilities, but, for the most part, reading proficiencies can best be devel- 
oped in exercises directly related to the selections read. Extensive read- 
ing on the same topic is another excellent means of providing experi- 
ences which foster the growth of reading skills and abilities. 

8. Making zise of the ideas gained from reading the selection. After the 
selection and the related reading has been done, the students often 
make creative use of the ideas gained. Such use includes linguistic, 
artistic, dramatic, or other modes of expressing the ideas. 

Problems Needing Experimental Study 

What has been said in the foregoing paragraphs is intended to in- 
dicate that the senior high school is finding a new and important role 
in the development of reading among its students. There is much to 
be done in studying the most useful ways of undertaking the task. 
Research is needed on many aspects of the high-school reading pro- 
gram. The ways that the reading materials and methods may best be 
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related to the needs of the students and how to adjust instruction to 
individual differences warrant investigation. A further evaluation of 
the capabilities of the mature reader should be made. Balances be- 
tween these reading goals deserve careful study. How much of the 
effort should be focused on increasing speed of comprehension as 
compared with critical evaluation and reflective reading is an exam- 
ple of the type of study needed. Studies should be made to appraise 
the effectiveness of various ways of organizing all-school reading 
programs. The amount of gain made by students when the develop- 
mental reading instruction is given as part of the language-arts pro- 
gram by English teachers should be compared with the gains made 
by students trained in special reading classes. The effectiveness of a 
developmental reading program in which the groups meet twice a 
week for a year should be compared with that of a program of 
classes meeting daily for half a year. The ways in which teachers of 
the content fields may best give instruction in reading specialized 
materials warrant investigation. Finally, the growth of students 
through reading experiences of various kinds presented in various 
ways should be experimentally studied. By means of the findings of 
experimental research, the senior high school will be enabled to con- 
tribute to the development of independent, mature readers and to 
promote the greatest gains for students in and through reading. 



CHAPTER XIX 

Reading in College 

PHILLIP SHAW 



Ne<w Intellectual Climate of College 

An entering college Freshman at once is aware of greater freedom 
than he enjoyed in high school He is given assignments without be- 
ing told what to look for. His homework is not checked regularly. 
Course syllabi are without limiting specifications; sometimes teach- 
ers mention titles of books that he may or may not read or consult. 
In the classroom, he takes notes when and how he wants to, and out- 
side of class he reads and studies as he chooses. Never before has his 
personal development depended upon skills and attitudes operating 
in so continuously permissive a setting. With his new freedom, the 
college Freshman is confronted with new responsibilities for self- 
direction and self-discipline in working toward his academic goals. 
For many students, this new responsibility stimulates personal de- 
velopment and inspires greater intellectual effort than he formerly 
exerted. 

The permissive yet demanding intellectual climate of college poses 
the question: "Are students getting maximum personal development 
out of their college experience?" Some educators have lamented that 
American students tend to pursue mediocrity rather than excellence 
at college. According to many observers and critics, academic me- 
diocrity is widespread, and they account for it by the failure of too 
many students to realize their potential. 

Prevalence of Reading Deficiencies among 

College Freshmen 

Estimates of the prevalence of reading and study deficiencies 
among college Freshmen are quite alarming. Observations and criti- 
cisms of the situation by educators and laymen are confirmed by 
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Carter's study of 1,029 students completing the Freshman year of 
college. Of these students, "68 per cent reported that they had never 
been taught how to read a chapter effectively, 70 per cent indicated 
that they had not been taught to concentrate upon a reading activ- 
ity, 64 per cent had not been shown how to develop an awareness of 
problems, and 70 per cent had not been taught how to critically 
evaluate a writer's bias and use of preconceived ideas." 1 

Halfter and Douglass concluded, after eight years of carefully 
controlled testing, that two-thirds of their entering college Freshmen 
lack the reading skills required for academic success. 2 Hadley esti- 
mated that "95 per cent of college entrants lack adequate study 
skills." He noted that "a relatively small percentage have reading 
speeds and comprehension skills adequate for handling all college 
assignments" and that a great proportion are weak in note-taking. 3 

A Misconception about Reading Deficiency 
Many college educators believe that the mediocre reading ability 
of American college Freshmen is the result of poor preparation in 
the high school. They deny that colleges have responsibility for 
teaching students the reading and study skills and attitudes needed 
by them for college work. These college educators do not recognize 
the need for a sequential development of a student's reading ability. 
As a student ascends the educational ladder from elementary school 
through the university, he encounters increasing demands and op- 
portunities for development. As expressed by Townsend, "many of 
the reading skills, habits, and attitudes which are effective in produc- 
ing good high-school achievement are inadequate tools for college 
reading, even though they are still necessary and still constantly in 
use." 4 

1. Homer L. J. Carter, "Effective Use of Textbooks in the Reading Program," 
in Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adidts, 
p. 156. Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1959. 

2. Irma T. Halfter and Frances M. Douglass, " 'Inadequate' College Readers,' 1 
Journal of Developmental Reading, I (Suipmer, 1958), 42. 

3. L. S. Hadley, "New College Students Lack Study Techniques," School 
and Society, LXXXV (November 9, 1957), 353. 

4. Agatha Townsend, "How Can We Help College Students Develop Critical 
Reading of Textbooks and Resource Materials,'* in Better Readers for Our Tmes, 
p. 112. international Reading Association Proceedings, 1956. Edited by William 
S. Gray arw} Nancy Larric^. Nw York: Scholastic Magazines, 1956. 
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College Reading Pro grants during the 1950*$ 
Despite some misconceptions concerning the responsibility for de- 
veloping the reading ability of college Freshmen, it is evident from 
six surveys of college reading programs reported in the yearbooks 
(1954-59) of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and 
Adults 5 that, during the 1950'$, hundreds of American colleges pro- 
vided reading-improvement programs and enrolled thousands of stu- 
dents in them. By 1956, almost three-fourths of the 418 institutions 
replying to Causey's questionnaire reported reading programs in 
progress. This study also reported a total enrolment of 57,052 stu- 
dents, as compared with 33,341 students noted in a survey made the 
previous year. In 1959, Miller summarized a total of 233 responses to 
questionnaires representing the returns from 372 colleges that had 
reported reading programs in 1955: 

In terms of growth of program in the last five years, 49 schools indicated 
that their programs had more than doubled, 67 indicated that they had 
had moderate increases, 34 indicated no increase at all, 20 indicated that 
they were limited by college policy and would not grow, and 2 indicated 
that they were unable to tell about growth. 6 

The surveys made portray a considerable development of reading 
programs at the college level during the 1950*5. But, it is evident 
that, during that decade, numerous colleges failed to provide any 
reading programs even though it had been quite well established that 
practically all college students can increase their reading efficiency 
through instruction. 

The "cut-off" points established by colleges for the selection of 
students for reading-improvement programs obviously affect the 
reading enrolments. Blake noted that "most programs offer services 
to a limited segment of the school population. 7 According to Jones, 8 

5. Yearbooks of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults 
(Prior to 1956, Southwest Reading Conference for Colleges and Universities) . 
Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1954-59. 

6. Lyle L. Miller, "Current Use of Workbooks and Mechanical Aids," Eighth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults, op. cit., 
p. 67. 

7. Walter S. Blake, "College Level Study Skills Program-Some Observations," 
Junior College Journal, XXV (November, 1954), *4 8 - 

8. Ernest Jones, "Selection and Motivation of Students," Eighth Yearbook of 
the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults, op. cit^ pp. 27-30. 
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in many institutions about two-thirds of the entering class fail to 
take the course because of limitations placed upon enrolment. Usu- 
ally selected Freshmen are admitted first. 

It appears that the majority of American college administrations 
do not have a systematic policy of, or extensive program for, the im- 
provement of the reading ability of their students. The concept of 
the "Freshman year" as a period when college youth are helped to 
establish a springboard for their subsequent education has become in- 
creasingly current. However, the policy of guiding Freshmen to 
gam maximum personal development in and through reading has not 
been widely adopted. In view of the predicted increase in college 
enrolments during the next decade, the need for the adoption of such 
a policy is more urgent than ever. 

It is to be hoped that the i96o's will witness not only an increase 
in the numbers of American students who receive a higher education 
but also a change in the attitude of college administrators toward all 
academic "failure," particularly failure of students to realize their 
potentialities. To achieve the aim of development in and through 
reading during college years, college reading programs that repre- 
sent a broad rather than a narrow mechanized view of reading are 
necessary. 

Organizing a College Reading Program 

After scrutinizing questionnaires returned by the colleges report- 
ing that their reading programs had been discontinued, Miller sur- 
mised that, in some of these schools, the staff members concerned 
with reading had not been persuasive enough, while in other schools 
they had apparently failed to establish the value of the program in a 
way "readily recognizable to those in positions of administrative re- 
sponsibility." 9 In another article, Kingston expressed the opinion that 
"it probably was easier to 'sell' a reading program to college admin- 
istrators and faculty in the late 1940*5 and early 1950'$ than it is to- 
day [i958]." 10 These observations suggest the dynamic role that a 
reading staff must act on a college campus. 

9. Miller, op. cit^ pp. 68-69. 

10. Albert J. Kingston, Jr., "Problems of Initiating a New College Reading 
Program," in Eighth Yearbook of the N&iond Reading Conference \or 

Wid Aditlts, of. tf ., p. 1 6, 
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ORGANIZATION AS A SEPARATE COURSE 

No conclusive study has yet been published concerning the num- 
ber and advantages of each of the three basic kinds of organization 
of college reading-improvement programs: (a) a separate, special 
service; (b) a part of a language-arts course; (c) an intrinsic part of 
each subject. At present, organization of reading courses as a special 
service seems to be the most common. In Barbe's study of forty- 
eight colleges, thirty offered reading instruction in a separate read- 
ing course. 11 

When a college reading program is organized as a separate course, 
the over-all objectives and practices of the program can be deter- 
mined primarily by the reading staff. Otherwise, the traditional de- 
partments, such as English and speech, are likely to control the total 
language-arts offering. 

Further study is needed concerning the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of college developmental reading programs that are organized 
as a separate service for all Freshmen. In view of the mediocre per- 
formance of so many American students, an all-Freshman reading- 
improvement service would seem to be as important as Freshman 
composition. Unless the all-Freshman reading course has the status 
of a course, such as composition or speech, conditions like those in 
the situation described by Sandberg can threaten its Effectiveness: 

Budgetary limitations make it impossible at present to engage a reading 
specialist on a full-time basis. Secondly, it is impossible to find a free hour 
each day when the Freshman class as a whole can be given reading instruc- 
tion. Thirdly, there is not at present even one free period a week at which 
the entire class can meet since the only hour now available is used for 
Freshman orientation. Consequently, the Freshman staff had to consider 
all these problems and, in the light of them, establish a program which 
could be operated within the limitations. 12 

The greatest threat to a policy of admitting to a separate reading 
program all of the students who are likely to benefit from it is budget 
considerations. Too often class size, course duration, and available 
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facilities of classroom space and materials are determined by the 
budget rather than by the needs of students. 

A separate reading program, unlike the program that is integrated 
with regular instruction, does not always involve required enrolment 
and attendance nor is credit commonly given for it. As to whether 
required enrolment and credit constitute advantages or disadvan- 
tages, there is a difference in opinion. Jones definitely opposes forced 
enrolment in a special course: 

The selection of students for college and university reading programs 
should be entirely on a voluntary basis. At this level, students will be 
successful only if they want to be and not because they are forced. 13 

On the other hand, a study by Blake supports the opposite view 
that college students, at least Freshmen on probation, will benefit 
from a compulsory reading-improvement course. 14 According to 
the judgment of the present writer, who has supervised and taught 
reading classes that were completely voluntary and classes for which 
both enrolment and attendance were required, it is a mistake to as- 
sume adequate insight on the part of each lower Freshman as to 
whether he should enrol and, once enrolled, as to whether he should 
attend regularly. Of course, if a student resists the course, he should 
be allowed to drop it as he would any other course. 

As to the wisdom of establishing a special reading service as a 
credit course, opinions differ. Scott 15 wrote of an especially un- 
happy experience with a noncredit but required course. According 
to Miller's recent study of 233 colleges reporting reading programs, 
somewhat less than half granted credit for the course. This is a goodly 
number, in view of the newness of the field of reading improve- 
ment on the college level. The writer hopes that increasingly on 
American college campuses a reading program carrying credit will 
take its place alongside other "personal development" courses, such 
as English composition and speech. 

Staffing presents a particular problem in setting up a separate read- 

13. Jones, op. cit., p. 25. 

14. Walter S. Blake, "Do Probationary College Freshmen Benefit from Com- 
pulsory Study Skills and Reading Training?" Journal of Experimental Education, 
XXV (September, 1956), 91-93. 

15. Frances Deane Scott, "Evolution of a College Reading Program, 1952-56," 
Journal of Developmental Reading, II (Autumn, 1958), 39, 
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ing program. The following statement by Miller suggests the seri- 
ousness of this problem: 

Staff changes seem to be a significant factor in the discontinuation of 
several programs. In these cases, one individual has taken the interest and 
the time, often in addition to his regular staff assignments, to develop a 
reading program. When this staff member left, no one else seemed ready 
to take over these responsibilities. They had never been established as a 
part of the on-going university program, but only as a special-interest area 
of an individual or a small group of staff members. In a few cases there 
was some indication that the university would like to employ another per- 
son with similar interests, but that they had not had much success in 
locating such qualified personnel. 16 

Behind the staff changes just described is the lack of adequately 
trained personnel in the field of reading improvement. The propor- 
tion of college reading personnel who are "specialists," according to 
the usual educational requirements of specialized study of a field, and 
of those who are "specialists" only on the basis of teaching experi- 
ence in the field can perhaps be guessed from statistics concerning 
the sponsorship of college reading programs. Woods' recent Wis- 
consin study 17 reveals considerable variety in the sponsoring depart- 
ments. In Causey's first report, twenty-seven different campus agen- 
cies are listed as sponsoring college reading programs. In his second 
report he notes: "Departments responsible for instruction in the 
courses were reported as follows: English 126, Education 122, Psy- 
chology 48, Reading Clinic 21, Communications 10, Humanities 5, 
not named 86." 18 This breakdown suggests a dilettantism in the field. 
These studies indicate the lack of university centers for the prep- 
aration of college reading teachers. 

COMBINED WITH A LANGUAGE-ARTS COURSE 

Some colleges offer reading-improvement instruction as a unit in- 
tegrated with a course in language arts. Organization of such a read- 
ing program has been supported on several grounds. First, not being 

r 6. Miller, op, cit.> p. 68. 

17. Keith Woods, "A Survey of Reading Programs in Wisconsin," in Sixth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults, pp. 134- 
38. Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1957. 

1 8, Oscar S. Causey, "College Reading Programs in the Nation," in Fifth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults, pp 135- 
37. Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1956. 
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subject to the limitations of a separate course, the reading program 
can reach all students. 

The second reason usually advanced to support the organization 
of a reading program within the framework of a language-arts 
course takes into account the optimum personal development of the 
students. The relation between general semantics and adjustment and 
the evidence of inadequate reading and study skills as a cause of fail- 
ure in college point to the importance of systematic instruction for 
personal development. Research also indicates a positive relation- 
ship between reading-study ability and other skills ordinarily taught 
in language-arts courses. A striking evidence of this relationship 
pointed out by Durkin is that films for reading improvement can be 
used to teach college students clear and forceful writing. 19 Thus the 
student is more broadly served than in a separate course on reading 
skills. Moreover, language-arts teachers are more specifically trained 
to contribute to personal development through the interpretation of 
literature, the building of mature reading tastes and interests, and the 
development of a critical and intelligent altitude through reading. 
However, as Cosper observed, "few teachers of high school or col- 
lege English have had formal training in the teaching of reading." 20 

INTEGRATED WITH REGULAR INSTRUCTION 

A third kind of college reading-improvement program is carried 
out by subject-matter teachers in their own classrooms. Besides 
avoiding the limitations of a separate course, such an integration is 
supported by the fact that reading abilities vary in different content 
fields. It has long been recognized that all secondary and college 
teachers should be teachers of reading in their subjects. This position 
is reinforced by research studies which, according to Spache, show 
that reading specialists "are not discovering methods or materials for 
teaching students to read or study more effectively in mathematics, 
in physics, in economics, in history, and any of the half-dozen other 
fields." 21 However, we have more knowledge than we use. Some 

19. Brian Durkin, "New Values in College Reading Films," Journal of De- 
velopmental Reading, II (Summer, 1959), 17-25. 

20. Russell Cosper, "Improvement of Reading in Colleges and Secondary 
Schools," North Central Association Quarterly, XiXXI (October, 1956), 109, 

21 . George Spache, "Improving Reading Skills in the Subject Matter Areas,* in 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Advks, 
pp. 32-53. Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1958. 
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college teachers need to become aware of their students' needs. Many 
students fail to read effectively because their teachers are so occu- 
pied with outside-the-classroom activities and with large classes that 
they do not take time to consider which instructional techniques and 
materials would best meet the students' needs. 

Elsewhere, the present writer has asserted that the proper teachers 
to train college students to develop their reading ability are instruc- 
tors of lower Freshmen. He developed the following thesis: 

Each instructor of lower Freshmen should ( i ) help his students to in- 
crease their ability to read textbooks and reference materials in his par- 
ticular field, (2) lead his students to develop their vocabulary in his field, 
(3) aid his students in developing other skills leading to proficiency and 
scholarship in his field, (4) anticipate the special needs of his deficient 
students, (5) induce his students to utilize their precourse experiences in 
his field, (6) create in the minds of his students a strong impression of 
design in his courses, and (7) cultivate his students' interest in voluntary 
reading. 22 

A series of intradepartmental, perhaps even interdepartmental, 
seminar meetings of classroom teachers and a college-reading special- 
ist (already on campus or brought in for the purpose) could result 
in the formulation of a body of basic information that the teachers 
would carry back to their classrooms. 

The seminar method is an informal way of repairing a deficiency 
in the training of subject-matter teachers. Preferably, these teachers 
should receive this instruction as part of their regular educational 
background. Instruction in the teaching of reading skills in a partic- 
ular subject and exploration of the opportunities for personal devel- 
opment and self-improvement through reading in every content field 
could very well be a unit in a general course on the principles and 
methods of teaching at the college level. 

College-level Objectives 

STATING OBJECTIVES 

A general objective of most college reading programs, stated in 
terms of proficiency, is "to help the students to read to capacity"; in 
terms of academic performance, "to help the students gain personal 

22. Phillip Shaw, ''Teachers of Lower Freshmen Are Specialists," Bulletin of 
the Association of American University Professors, XLIH (Summer, 1957), 
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development in and through reading." In a protest against exclusive- 
ly general expressions of aims, McDonald and Byrne urged that ob- 
jectives of college reading programs be stated in "operational terms," 
"in terms of the observable behavior of pupils." Centi proposed that 
the college reading teacher should actually "talk to the teachers with- 
in his own institution to determine the type of reading which is re- 
quired of the students." To sum up, Srs. Fridian and Rosanna declared: 

Reading programs should begin with objectives which are of immediate 
practical concern to those who participate. Only when developed on such 
a basis can they be expected to become effective in all departments and 
to receive the enthusiastic support of the administration, the faculty, and 
the student body. 23 

The functional approach to setting up a reading program leads 
inevitably to differing objectives among various institutions. These 
stem from differences in the curriculum, administration, interests 
and qualifications of teachers, textbooks used, library facilities, and 
the student body itself. These variables may partly account for the 
diversity of practices found in college reading programs. Marked 
differences of opinion as to the scope of the objectives of a college 
reading program abound in the professional literature. On the one 
hand, visual skills are emphasized; on the other hand, interpretative 
or "thinking" skills. Surveys of American programs reveal differences 
in practice with respect to inclusion of vocabulary lessons, paragraph- 
structure exercises, and concentration-improvement exercises and as 
to the use of reading films, the tape recorder, and the classroom 
approach. To sum up with Bliesmer's statement, based on an exam- 
ination of research in 1958: "As in the past, the reported programs 
continue to represent considerable variations in types of programs, 
procedures employed, evaluation instruments used, length, and the 
like." 24 One common objective that emerges, however, is that of in- 
culcating the study-type of comprehension skills. These skills have 

23. Sister M. Fridian and Sister M. Rosanna, "A Developmental Reading Ex- 
periment in a European History Class," Journal of Developmental Reading, I 
(Winter, 1958), 7. [See also Arthur S. McDonald and James A. Byrne, "Four 
Questions on Objectives," Journal of Developmental Reading, I (Spring, 1958), 
46-47, and Paul Centi, 'What is College-Level Reading?" Catholic Educational 
RevieWyLXIl (November, i959) 5 549~5 2 J 

24. Emery Bliesmer, "Review of Recent Research on College and Adult Read- 
ing," in Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and 
ddults" of. cit., pp. 171-92, 
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already been described in the professional literature, but one of these 
is, in the opinion of the present writer, so much the core of a college 
reading-improvement program that it deserves special emphasis. 

THE CORE STUDY-TYPE SKILL 

Ability to identify main ideas. Many college students are not 
convinced of the importance of grasping main ideas and are not 
sufficiently alert in noting them. This deficiency is to be noted in 
the manner in which they think in connection with many activities, 
of which reading is but one. Yet, ineptness in reading easily reveals 
to students this weakness in their mental habits. 

Poor readers usually fail to demand full meaning from books. 
They plunge into a particular chapter assigned in an unfamiliar text- 
book. They neglect to examine the preface for a statement of the 
author's point of view, scope of subject matter, place of this book 
in a certain genre of academic writing, and so on. They fail to exam- 
ine the table of contents to observe the design of the textbook. They 
do not examine such items as the appendix, glossary, bibliography, 
and index until they are actually referred to them. They do not 
thumb through a new textbook to satisfy a curiosity about the 
author's editorial characteristics. But they might want to know if 
the text contains exercises, charts, pictures, or subject matter in out- 
line form. If so, how are these edited items related to one another? 

Simple exercises can alert students to identifying main ideas of 
textbooks. They can be asked to skim through a given preface to 
select the best one-sentence statement of the author's purpose. They 
can be given a table of contents with the items in scrambled order 
and asked to restore the original table. From a few given pages of a 
textbook, they can be required to pick out words in bold face, in 
italics, and in capital letters. Students can unscramble headings and 
subheadings prepared in haphazard order; an obviously irrelevant 
heading can be introduced for the students to identify and discard. 

While reading literature, students with poor habits neglect to look 
for clues to main ideas needed for a full appreciation of the work. 
As for alerting students to main ideas that contribute to their appre- 
ciation of literature, the following devices may be helpful. Have 
students suggest new titles and endings for written works. Ask stu- 
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dents to put checks in margins next to statements of the theme. 
Consider how a work would be affected if one of the characters were 
removed, if the setting (place and period) were different, if the work 
began later or ended earlier. For narratives, ask students to sketch a 
"scenario." For a play already read, have students read only the 
words spoken by a leading character throughout the play. For a 
poem, have students rewrite several lines. For an essay, single out 
fair and objective statements of controversial issues and have students 
deliberately rephrase the statements so as to "slant" them. 

Ability to grasp main ideas.-When poor readers attack an assign- 
ment, they may begin by studying the details at once. These students 
underline as they go along instead of first reading ahead and then 
returning to underline ideas that fit into the over-all pattern of 
thought. 

Emotional and visual difficulties do, indeed, result in poor reading, 
but, among untrained average readers, failure to use techniques of 
grasping the "whole" meaning is a more common cause of ineffective 
reading. The chief weakness of a "slow" reader may simply be that 
he must plod over the page, word by word, because he has not 
grasped the main ideas that make the words meaningful. Similarly, 
anyone attempting to understand a library or a botanical garden 
would have to proceed ponderously, item by item, if he has not 
already glimpsed the general organization of the contents. The abil- 
ity to use one's eyes either for rapid understanding or for slow study, 
either for general comprehension or for specific comprehension, is 
the attribute of the so-called "flexible" reader. He adjusts Ms speed 
of reading to his purpose for reading. 

The basic principle of reading a textbook is "whole learning." The 
capable reader avoids study of details before he has grasped the main 
idea that integrates them. The term, "main idea" has a double mean- 
ing: It is a whole idea (main idea of a section), and p art of a whole 
idea (one item of the author's outline). Thus, a paragraph heading 
expresses the key point of a paragraph both out of context a mean- 
ing it would have in any book and in context the particular mean- 
ing it has because of the other ideas in the chapter. 

Almost every reading specialist recommends that a careful reading 
should be preceded by an overview. Students' neglect of this Gestalt 
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approach may reflect the lack of agreement among specialists as to 
the nature of the overview. Some, like advocates of alphabetical sys- 
tems of reading textbooks, advise a survey or a preview as the only 
step to precede careful reading. Others recommend two different 
readings, a quick one for main ideas only and then a careful reading 
for fuller comprehension. 

Much can be said in favor of the attack by two different readings 
when the student encounters subject matter that is not easy for him. 
The average student must read his textbooks quite carefully just to 
understand them. If first he concentrates on grasping only the main 
ideas, he will not be in danger of acquiring scraps of information 
without gaining knowledge. A bizarre spectacle of the school world 
is the student who "learns" thoroughly without understanding thor- 
oughly. 

Advocates of two different readings can be found for all types of 
materials, including literature. For example, the poetry editor of The 
Nation suggests that William Faulkner and T. S. Eliot will be more 
"available" to the general reader if approached as indicated in the 
statement: "For most works, a first, largely uncritical but alert read- 
ing is helpful simply to get an overall sense of the set, the feel, of 
the whole." 25 

College reading manuals are available for special practice in grasp- 
ing main ideas. Simple, informal devices that should be useful are as 
follows: Have students select the most general sentence of a para- 
graph and then the least general. Provide a paragraph from which 
the topic sentence has been removed and have students locate the 
missing sentence from a list of sentences. Ask students to locate added 
sentences in a paragraph that do not keep to the topic. Provide sen- 
tences of a paragraph in haphazard order, and have students put 
them in the proper order. Call for a statement of the topic of a group 
of consecutive paragraphs. Have students reorder scrambled para- 
graphs. 

A teaching approach to inculcate this core skill is to conduct les- 
sons deductively, as opposed to inductively. Call first for expressions 
of the main ideas of the whole passage read before asking students 
to discuss in detail any part of the passage. 

25. M. L. Rosenthal, "On Teaching Difficult Literary Texts," College English, 
XX (January, 1959), 155. 
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THE PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT OBJECTIVE 

In college, students have access to a wide variety of reading ma- 
terials that should contribute to their growth in self-understanding 
and social relations. It is not enough for them to obtain merely an 
intellectual grasp of the author's meaning. They should read with 
the expectation of experiencing a feeling of kinship with notable 
characters of literature and history and should carry away from their 
reading modified values and standards. 

To develop judgment, the reading of presentations by authorities 
who differ sharply is an excellent exercise. This type of critical read- 
ing requires not only grasping the main ideas set forth by each au- 
thority but also determining the validity of the pronouncements of 
representative authorities and weighing the relative importance of 
each with reference to the problem. Books that present ideas in con- 
flict with the student's habitual way of thinking likewise require the 
exercise of logic and judgment. 

Deeper levels of interpretation of literature should be acquired 
during college years. Through the study of great books and stories, 
students may develop ideals and courage to face the complexities and 
difficulties of life. 

Adopting Procedures and Materials 

A college reading-improvement program usually can be classified 
according to one of three basic orientations around which its pro- 
cedures and materials are structured: (a) "mechanical-aid oriented," 
(b) "textbook oriented," and (c) "counseling oriented." 

The "mechanical-aid-oriented" programs are described in detail in 
chapter xii. 

"TEXTBOOK-ORIENTED" PROGRAMS 

The second type of reading program, one that is "textbook-ori- 
ented," employs expository "how-to" books, reading manuals, or the 
Students' textbooks in the content fields usually combinations of 
these kinds of material. The number of textbooks published for stu- 
dents in college reading programs, according to Fulker, 26 more than 

26. Edmund L. Fulker, "A Decade of Progress in College and Adult Reading 
Improvement," in Seventh Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for 
Colleges and Adults, op. cit., p. 15. 
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tripled during 1946-55. In 1956 alone, Miller 27 noted, at least ten such 
textbooks appeared. And reading-improvement textbooks are being 
widely used on the college level; Miller's study revealed that 88 
per cent of four hundred institutions employed them. A later study 
by Miller disclosed the following facts: 

By far the most popular basic plan of instruction, as indicated by 96 
[of a total of 233] responding institutions, was the basic group practice of 
using workbooks for the whole group, supplemented by individual prac- 
tice with mechanical aids. The next most popular pattern, as followed by 
5 1 institutions, was one of basic group practice with mechanical aids sup- 
plemented by individual practice in workbooks. 28 

A special kind of "textbook-oriented" reading program uses the 
students' regular textbooks. These textbook materials are character- 
istically used in certain specialized reading programs and also in 
reading programs which are integrated with content courses. 

One kind of "textbook-oriented" reading program has been criti- 
cized by several writers. It has been labeled the "skills-drill" course 
by Spache and has also been stigmatized by Carter as seeking an 
accumulation rather than an Integration of skills. McDonald and 
Byrne declared that these programs "seem to be predicated on the 
implicit attitude of 'there they are give them the skills you know 
they need.' " 29 In this kind of program, excessive reliance is usually 
put upon a single textbook. Thus, there is failure to take into account 
the fact that the many manuals and expository textbooks in the field 
differ, in some cases considerably, as to purpose, design, emphasis, and 
uses. Berg 30 rightly insisted that the variety of instructional material 
used in a reading program should match the range and complexity of 
the reading process. 

27. Lyle L. Miller, "Evaluation of Workbooks for College Reading Programs," 
in Sixth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference -for Colleges and Adults, 
op. cit., pp. 75-85. 

28. Miller, "Current Use of Workbooks and Mechanical Aids," op. cit., p. 71. 

29. George Spache, "Trends in College Reading Programs," Fourth Yearbook 
of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults, op. cit., pp. 46-47; 
Homer L. J. Carter, "The Role of Evaluation in Understanding the Usefulness 
of Reading," Journal of Developmental Reading, II (Spring, 1959), 45-51; Mc- 
Donald and Byrne, op. cit^ p. 48. 

30. Paul C. Berg, "Motivation and Specific Instructional Materials in die Read- 
ing Program," in Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for 
Colleges and Adults, op. cit., pp. 113-21. 
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"COUNSELING-ORIENTED" PROGRAMS 

"Counseling-oriented" programs take cognizance of the increasing 
attention given in the 1950'$ to the relationship of emotional prob- 
lems to reading difficulties. McDonald wrote that "group psycho- 
therapy contributes significantly to a college reading improvement 
program. Serious consideration should accordingly be given to the 
utilization of group psychotherapy as part of the various services 
offered in connection with reading improvement programs." 31 

Whether the directive or nondirective method is most appropriate 
for college students having anxieties has also been investigated. 32 
Spache has summarized the procedures of the "counseling-oriented" 
type of college reading program: 

Some students will be assigned to directive textbook-oriented courses, 
others to supportive machine training courses, others will be offered a 
laboratory course with a minimum of direction and still others will be 
given an individualized but closely supervised program. In these various 
groupings, emphasis upon particular reading skills will also vary according 
to the personality needs of the students. 33 

Evaluating a College Reading Program 

DIFFICULTIES 

Reading is such a complex process that measurements of reading 
potentiality, achievement, and attitudes are extremely difficult to 
make. Throughout the 1950'$, strong doubt was cast on the reliabil- 
ity of both evaluations and the instruments for evaluation of college 
reading programs. In 1950, an article by H. Allan Robinson 34 pointed 
out a marked absence of adequate validation in the whole field of 
reading, in particular at the college level. Robinson noted three suc- 

31. Arthur S. McDonald, Edwin S. Zolik, and James A. Byrne, "Reading De- 
ficiencies and Personality Factors," in Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading 
Conference for Colleges and Adults, op. cit., p. 48. 

32. Donald E. P. Smith et /., "Reading Improvement as a Function of Student 
Personality and Teaching Method," Journal of Educational Psychology., XL VII 
(January, 1956), 47-59. 

33. George Spache, "Reading Improvement as a Counseling Procedure/* in 
Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Coffeges and Adults, 
op. cit.,p. 129. 

34. H. Allan Robinson, "A Note on the Evaluation of College Remedial Read- 
ing Courses," Journal of Educational Psychology, XLI (February, 1950), 83-06. 
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cessive stages in program evaluation during 1930-50 characterized 
in turn by (a) the tendency to rely upon simple, subjective evalua- 
tions; (b) an overworking of standardized testing; and (c) matching 
of supposed equivalent groups of students without regard to mo- 
tivational factors. This article stimulated several subsequent -critical 
descriptions by other writers. Eight years later McDonald and Byrne 
pointed out that current reports were still being made on the basis 
of evaluation procedures that Robinson and other researchers had 
condemned. 35 A similar lack of progress was reported by Bliesmer in 
1955 an d i* 1 J 959- In the 1959 investigation, the use of standardized 
reading tests and /or statistical analyses of gains were indicated in 
about half the reports. Control groups were utilized in only two 
evaluations of the reported programs. 36 Finally, some critics have 
been skeptical about the prevailing optimism of reports on individual 
reading programs. Barbe, for example, did not find a single report in 
the literature on a plan which failed. 37 

During the 1950*5 the professional literature was as critical of the 
instruments of evaluation of college reading programs as of the 
evaluations themselves. In 1950, Robinson 38 questioned whether 
reading tests measured the objectives that investigators were trying 
to attain. In 1951, Traxler cautioned that no test had yet been con- 
structed to make the weight of each skill in the total score propor- 
tionate to the weight of that particular skill in the total reading 
process. 39 During the next year Triggs explained that investigations 
in this area are seriously hampered by the scarcity of reliable and 
valid instruments on which to base judgments. 40 

The above criticisms of instruments and findings suggest that an 

35. McDonald and Byrne, op. cit^ p. 49. 

36. Emery Bliesmer, "The Status of Research in College Reading," in Fourth 
Yearbook of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults, pp. 28- 
35. Fort Worth: Texas Christian University Press, 1955. See also, Bliesmer, "Re- 
view of Recent Research on College and Adult Reading," op, cit. 

37. Walter B. Barbe, "A Reading Program That Did Not Work," Journal of 
Developmental Reading, I (Autumn, 1957), 17. 

38. Robinson, op. cit., pp. 86-88. 

39. Arthur E. Traxler, "Critical Survey of Tests for Identifying What Is 
Read," Promoting Growth toward Maturity in Interpreting What Is Read, pp. 
195-200. Supplementary Educational Monograph No. 74. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1951. 

40. Frances O. Triggs et al^ Diagnostic Reading Tests: A History of Tbeir 
Construction and Validation. New York: Committee on Diagnostic Tests, 1952. 
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individual responsible for justifying a reading program to his college 
administration is between a professional Scylla and Charybdis. On 
the one hand, he is vulnerable to criticism if he fails to conduct scien- 
tific evaluations of the program, and, on the other hand, he lacks the 
precision instruments needed for valid evaluations. Consequently, 
seeking to meet the dilemma by testing achievements that are more 
easily measurable, such as reading speed and academic achievement, 
he exposes himself to the criticism that his evaluations, if not un- 
reliable, are narrow. 

SOLUTIONS 

For this perplexing dilemma, a solution can be found. First, if a 
program purports to influence the personal development of its stu- 
dents in and through reading, it is obvious that objective tests are 
not the only means available. Evaluations, in part subjective and 
using informal inventories, observations, and academic history, are 
valuable. Three formal subjective evaluations of the college reading 
program of which the present writer was in charge were conducted 
by educators from outside the reading program. In one of these eval- 
uations, a committee of senior instructors of different departments 
interviewed a sample of students to assess their personal development 
as a result of taking the improvement course. In another evaluation, 
a committee of graduate students in the field of testing and research 
studied the influence of the course on the skills and attitudes of par- 
ticipating students, by means of a questionnaire which was prepared 
under the supervision of an instructor trained in evaluation. The 
third subjective evaluation consisted of class observations of and 
interviews with reading instructors by an experienced evaluator. Be- 
sides these formal subjective investigations, the writer, while direct- 
ing the program, sought informal appraisal by continuing to teach 
at least one of its sections. In this connection, it is fitting to quote 
Smith's advice to reading teachers: 

Don't expect to find the anwers to your questions in books. . . . Don't 
expect the specialist to know the answers to your problems either. He 
doesn't. The answers lie in the behavior of your clients, waiting there 
f oi you to discover them. 41 

41. Donald E. P. Smith, "Clay Idols in the Reading Business," in Eighth Year- 
book of the National Reading Conference for Colleges and Adults 3 op. cit. 9 p. 170. 
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The other cause of the dilemma, the lack of a scientific approach 
to evaluating reading programs, appears to be a serious professional 
weakness. As noted by Sommerfeld, controlling research conditions 
presents difficulties: "They are not insuperable, however, and they 
must be handled more skillfully if reading research is to show im- 
provement in quality if our evaluation is to achieve scientific sta- 
ture." 42 

Herein lies the undermining cause of the whole problem of evalu- 
ating reading programs. A noticeable deficiency occurs in both the 
quantity and quality of published research on college reading im- 
provement. A great volume of "action research" (reports on class- 
room teaching experiments) is inadequately balanced by "scientific" 
research. In "Some Unanswered Questions in the Psychology of Read- 
ing," Dechant pointed out numerous questions concerning reading 
comprehension, rate, teaching, and testing that remain unanswered in 
the research literature. To sum up in Blake's words: "Research is 
needed particularly in these areas: program evaluation, program 
improvement, and validation of diagnostic instruments." 43 

42. Roy E. Sommerfeld, "Problems in Evaluating College Reading Programs," 
in Fourth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference -for Colleges and Adults, 
op. cit., p. 26. 

43. Emerals Dechant, "Some Unanswered Questions in the Psychology of 
Reading," in Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference, op. cit.^ pp. 
99112; Blake, "College Level Study Skills Programs,*' op. cit., p. 149. 
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REMEDIAL PROCEDURES AND EVALUATION 



CHAPTER XX 

Corrective and Remedial Instruction 

HELEN M. ROBINSON 



Corrective or remedial reading is needed whenever the progress of 
a learner is interrupted or blocked so that his level of reading remains 
almost static. As a result, his development through reading is also 
impaired. As the student falls further and further behind his reading 
potential, he becomes increasingly frustrated in academic areas which 
require reading, and, as a rule, comes to dislike reading. Consequently 
he does not rely on reading either for information or for pleasure. 
Without practice in the use of his reading skills and abilities such a 
student may actually regress rather than progress. Thus begins the 
circle of lack of progress, frustration, dislike for reading, and avoid- 
ance of reading tasks which, in turn, leads to failure in related areas. 

Reading progress may be interrupted at any stage in the sequence 
of development. The early stages of acquiring sight vocabulary and 
effective methods of unlocking unfamiliar words are particularly 
troublesome. However, while word recognition may be learned, the 
meanings of the words glibly pronounced may not be known. Fur- 
thermore, recognition and knowledge of meaning of words do not 
insure adequate understanding of the text. Some students learn to 
read but do so laboriously and form immature habits so that they 
read quite slowly and often read everything at the same pace. It is 
possible that no difficulties have appeared in any of the foregoing 
areas but that reading has never become a satisfying experience and 
is avoided whenever possible. Also, some students learn to read nar- 
rative materials but fail to acquire skill in reading materials in the 
various content areas. 

Retardation may be found in one or even all of the foregoing 
areas; it may be slight or serious. Bond and Tinker categorize re- 
tarded readers as having: simple retardation (lacking general ma- 
turity); specific retardation (deficient in a particular skill or ability); 

357 
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limiting disability (deficient in most basic skills which limit over-all 
progress); and complex disability (severely retarded with complicat- 
ing factors). 1 All groups need special instruction to correct their dif- 
ficulties. When appropriate help is given early to those in the first 
three categories, severe retardation, with all of its complications, may 
be avoided. Instruction given to students with mild and uncompli- 
cated problems is often called "corrective reading." When the dif- 
ficulty in reading persists and retardation is serious, instruction is 
usually described as "remedial." However, in the literature, the terms 
are often interchanged and used to refer to the same types of prob- 
lems. Regardless of the designation, the aim of instruction is to help 
the student increase his reading skills and abilities so that he may 
profit from the developmental program in the classroom which is near 
his level of expectancy. 

Because "corrective" instruction has not been clearly differentiated 
from "remedial" instruction except possibly by the degree of retarda- 
tion involved, the remainder of the chapter does not consider the two 
separately. It will be understood, of course, that the greater amounts 
of retardation require more extensive diagnosis, more individual in- 
struction, better adapted or especially prepared materials of instruc- 
tion than do the milder forms of retardation. It is obvious that highly 
specialized teachers will be involved in these services. 

Identifying Retarded Readers 

The retarded reader, as the term is used in this chapter, is one 
whose achievement is significantly below his capacity. Studies have 
shown that many retarded readers have I.Q.'s above 90 when the intel- 
ligence test used did not require reading. Based on the writer's experi- 
ence, the I.Q.'s of retarded readers may range from 70 to more than 
1 80. 

The major problem in identifying the retarded reader is to proper- 
ly assess his capacity for learning to read. Obviously, he can score no 
better on a group intelligence test requiring reading than he can on a 
reading achievement test. Yet, nonverbal aspects of intelligence tests 
are known to have relatively low relationships to reading achieve- 
ment. Such tests as the Stanford-Binet Tests of Intelligence (Hough- 

i. Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker, Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and 
Correction, p. 8r. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1957. 
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ton-Mifflin, 1937) or the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale for 
Children (Psychological Corporation) are among the most depend- 
able. Where neither the time nor trained examiners are available, 
reading capacity is often estimated by a listening-comprehension test. 
Students whose reading scores are significantly lower than their 
listening scores are most likely to profit from remedial instruction. 
Those who rank low on both tests probably should be referred for 
individual psychological examinations. 

Achievement in areas which do not require reading, such as arith- 
metic computation, has often been considered in identifying retarded 
readers. 2 Good teachers can identify through observation students 
whose mental alertness and oral insights are of a significantly higher 
order than are their responses to printed materials. 

At the secondary and college levels it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to determine capacity for improvement in reading. Students who 
are highly motivated are known to compensate for deficiencies and 
to make some progress in reading. Whenever there is reasonable 
doubt, the student should be given an opportunity to participate in 
a reading-improvement program. 

A combination of standardized and informal tests, teachers' obser- 
vations, examination of cumulative records, and an interview with 
the student should identify the retarded reader with a fair degree of 
accuracy. 

Diagnosing Difficulties in Reading 

According to Harris, "diagnosis of reading is a process of system- 
atic exploration of the characteristics and causes of a difficulty in 
functioning . . *" 3 carried on by a well-informed person who knows 
the right questions to ask and how to approximate or obtain answers. 
Bond and Tinker properly advise that a diagnosis should proceed 
only as far as is necessary to formulate the required remedial pro- 
grams. 4 They suggest three levels: general diagnosis, analytical diag- 
nosis, and case-study diagnosis. If the first diagnosis does not deter- 

2. Mary C. Austin, "Identifying Readers Who Need Corrective Instruction," 
in Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic^ chap. iii. Supplementary Edu- 
cational Monographs, No. 79. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953. 

3. Albert J. Harris, "Diagnosis of Reading Disabilities," in Corrective Reading 
in Classroom and Clinic, op. cit,, p. 81. 

4. Bond and Tinker, op. cit., p. 128. 
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mine the pupil's needs, the second should be initiated and, if neces- 
sary, the third type should be used. 

A general diagnosis is usually made by the classroom teacher, 
assisted by others as necessary. It aims to determine the reading- 
achievement levels of all pupils, to compare their achievement in 
reading with that in other areas and with their own capabilities. This 
step permits the teacher to assess the range of reading achievement, 
the amount of retardation among individuals, and to identify those 
learners who need analytical diagnosis. There are many instructional 
problems common to groups within classes and among selected indi- 
viduals that can be identified by this procedure. General plans for 
remedial instruction may also be formulated. 

Analytic diagnosis requires an understanding of general and spe- 
cific types of reading problems. A broad framework might include: 
word recognition, word meaning, comprehension, rates of reading, 
study skills, and reading interests. A detailed analysis of a retarded 
reader implies the need for more specific information within each of 
the foregoing broad areas. 

When the difficulty is primarily one of word recognition, range of 
sight vocabulary and efficiency in various word-attack skills should 
be explored. When word recognition is adequate, knowledge of the 
meanings of words must be assessed. Retarded readers who recognize 
words readily and know the meanings may be unable to comprehend 
larger units. The simplest level of comprehension is that of under- 
standing the literal meaning understanding the details, the stated 
main ideas, the conclusions presented by the author, the stated cause- 
and-effect relationships, and the like. A more advanced level of com- 
prehension involves the nonliteral aspects, such as getting implied 
meanings, determining the tone, mood, and intent of the author, 
evaluating for accuracy and adequacy of statements, interpreting the 
point of view, and comparing the materials presented with other 
sources. 

Reading rates may be rapid for easy and familiar materials read for 
the general idea, or relatively slow for unfamiliar materials read for 
depth of meaning or for critical evaluation. Flexibility of rates of 
reading is far more important than single rates, but, to determine the 
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range within which the learner can be flexible, the two extremes need 
to be ascertained. 

Study skills obviously embrace more than reading. Nevertheless, 
study skills may be needed when a learner plans to make specific use 
of content materials, 5 Therefore, in addition to the abilities that have 
been described, the teacher should appraise a student's ability to 
select and evaluate, to organize, to recall, to locate information, and 
to follow directions. 

Reading interest should never be overlooked because of its relation 
to reading improvement. Among retarded readers it is necessary to 
determine the extent of their interest in reading and to develop it 
systematically. 

The brief description of a general and specific framework for ana- 
lytic diagnosis should provide for systematic and planned identifica- 
tion of the level of performance in word recognition and meaning, 
in comprehension, in rates of reading, and in reading-study skills. 
Furthermore, the detailed analysis within each area enables the teach- 
er to determine specific reading skills and abilities which should be 
taught. The sequential development of these skills and abilities is 
essential in correcting any reading difficulty. 

Case-study diagnosis is reserved for the more severely retarded 
readers and those who do not respond to correction. Usually it is 
made by a remedial reading teacher or in a child-guidance or reading 
clinic. However, with the assistance of special school personnel, 
teachers may learn to do limited case studies. A diagnostic plan, 
which has proved effective for retarded readers from the lower ele- 
mentary grades to adulthood, includes seven steps: first, compiling a 
case history from as many dependable sources as possible; second, 
obtaining objective data concerning the probable capacity of the 
learner and interpreting the data in the light of observation to secure 
the best possible estimate; third, appraising the level of oral and 
silent reading achievement with some estimate of strengths and weak- 
nesses in general areas (it is important to ascertain that the subject is 
really a retarded reader and not a slow learner); fourth, analyzing 
the reading problem; fifth, identifying the factors that appear to be 

5. Nila Banton Smith, "Teaching Study Skills in Reading, Elementary School 
Journal, LX (December, 1959), 158-62. 
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interfering with learning to read; sixth, collating and interpreting the 
data; and seventh, arriving at sound recommendations for remedia- 
tion. 6 

In this type of diagnosis, appropriate techniques and tests may be 
selected, depending on the level of attainment in reading and the 
areas of difficulty in the reading process which are unique to each 
learner. It is important to continue diagnosis throughout the period 
of remediation so that plans can be adjusted as the need arises. 

The final goal of diagnosis is to point up the best steps to follow in 
remedial therapy. The diagnostic examination should identify in- 
hibiting factors which should be eliminated if possible. It should de- 
termine the stage, in the sequence of each of many reading skills and 
abilities, at which instruction should begin. Diagnosis should point to 
appropriate methods and materials for remedial instruction. Armed 
with the foregoing insights, the good remedial teacher continues 
diagnosis with each instructional period, making necessary adjust- 
ments as new insights are secured. 

Factors That Inhibit Reading Progress 

During the diagnosis, an effort is made to identify factors which 
might interfere with progress in reading. Scores of studies have been 
made of the causes of reading retardation. For the most part, these 
studies have dealt with learners, from age seven upward, after they 
have become retarded in reading. While it is quite possible to deter- 
mine the status of retarded readers at any age and while the anomalies 
found may, indeed, be interfering with learning at the time of the 
examination, they may or may not have been present at the time the 
learner first failed to make progress in reading. Therefore, such 
anomalies might more appropriately be called inhibiting factors, 
rather than causes of reading retardation. Among the most prominent 
factors are: school practices, emotional disturbances, family and peer 
relationships, visual difficulties, dominance, brain damage, hearing, 
and general physical or health problems. 

School -practices. Reading retardation is often attributed to failure 
to adjust instruction to the learner, poor teaching, overemphasis on 

6. Helen M. Robinson, "Clinical Procedures in Diagnosing Seriously Retarded 
Readers," in Better Readers for Our Times, pp. 152-56. Edited by William S. 
Gray and Nancy Larrick. New York: Scholastic Magazine, 1956. 
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oral or silent reading, too much or too little phonics or other skills, 
and the like. Teachers' failure to identify and correct particular con- 
fusions and to note sequential steps not yet mastered often block 
further progress in reading. Lack of emphasis on the meaning of what 
is read and on practice to develop independence are further examples 
of contributors to reading difficulty. Pupils who change schools fre- 
quently and who experience different methods of teaching, those 
who are frequently absent without help to catch up, and older stu- 
dents who have had no recent instruction may become retarded in 
reading. Social promotion far beyond reading achievement places a 
pupil in his age group but does not always make him a part of it. 
Continuous frustration in using reading as a tool for learning charac- 
terizes these retarded readers. 

It is especially difficult to assess the relative importance of school 
practices on groups of retarded readers or on individuals. Cumulative 
records, case histories, and interviews yield illuminating but incon- 
clusive evidence. 

Emotional disturbances. Both research and experience reveal that 
many retarded readers show some evidence of emotional disturbance. 
There is considerable evidence to support the conclusion that emo- 
tionally maladjusted pupils make less rapid progress than those who 
seem to be well adjusted. Furthermore, experience reveals that the 
smaller the group in which they are taught, the greater the likelihood 
that the emotionally madadjusted pupil will learn to read. In fact, 
individual instruction seems to be essential for the maladjusted, and, 
although it is not intended as psychotherapy, reduction of tension 
and frustration and better adjustment often result from improved 
reading. 

Of special interest is the fact that, as learners advance in school, the 
symptoms of maladjustment change. However, each pattern of the 
learner's reactions is unique, and no general description applies to all. 

Research has been reported making use of the projective tech- 
niques, paper-and-pencil tests, questionnaires, interviews, and obser- 
vation. Except in clinics with especially trained personnel, the last 
two methods appear to be most useful. Harris suggests twelve ques- 
tions that may serve as a guide to interviews. 7 Strang and others have 

7. Harris, op. cit^ pp. 272-73. 
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suggested the use of the incomplete sentence. 8 Probably the best 
evaluation of emotional problems of retarded readers is made by a 
sensitive teacher, clinician, or psychologist who observes learners in 
many situations, wins their confidence and lends a sympathetic ear, 
and looks beneath surface behavior for motives. 

Family and peer relations. Closely related to personal maladjust- 
ment is the problem of home and family status and interrelationships 
among them. Social class appears to be related to the values placed 
on reading. Most case study outlines include guides for securing in- 
formation on the home and interfamily relationships. The Minnesota 
Scale o-f Parents Opinions (University of Minnesota, Institute of 
Child Welfare) is an example. Although little research has been done 
on peer relations, many experts now point to the attitude of young 
people toward others who enjoy reading. In some instances they are 
called "squares" or bear other uncomplimentary tides. The effects of 
these attitudes remain unappraised 

Vision. Conclusions concerning the relation of visual status to 
reading success and failure have been conflicting. Most agree that 
good readers tend to be nearsighted and that poor readers are more 
likely to be farsighted. Furthermore, lack of co-ordination of the 
two eyes as measured by tests of phoria, ductions, and binocular read- 
ing often characterize the poor reader. 9 Those who find no relation- 
ships between groups having visual and reading difficulties suggest 
that individual learners may be handicapped by vision problems. 

To identify vision difficulties, visual screening tests and teacher ob- 
servations are recommended. The Keystone Visual Survey Test with 
the Telebinocular (Meadville, Pennsylvania), the Ortho-Rater 
(Bausch and Lomb, Rochester, New York), the Massachusetts Vision 
Test (Welch- Allen, Auburn, New York), and the Eames Eye Test 
(World Book Company) are examples of commercial visual screen- 
ing tests. 

Observations of symptoms of visual problems necessitate some 

8. Ruth Strong, Constance M. McCullough, and Arthur S. Traxler, Problems 
in the Improvement of Reading, p. 245. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1955. 

9. Helen M. Robinson and Charles B. Huelsman,, Jr., "Visual Efficiency and 
Progress in Learning To Read," in Clinical Studies m Reading, II, pp. 31^63. Sup- 
plementary Educational Monographs, No. 79. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1953. 
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training of observers. A list of symptoms may be particularly use- 
ful. 10 

Hearing.Loss in auditory acuity, unless severe and binaural, may 
not be a potent factor in reading retardation. However, high-frequen- 
cy losses among retarded readers may be undetected and may limit 
skill in phonetic analysis of words. Deficiencies in both auditory dis- 
crimination and memory span may limit reading progress. The de- 
gree of these relationships is still under investigation. Experience re- 
veals that retarded readers in upper grades and high school profit by 
training in auditory discrimination given prior to phonetic instruc- 
tion. 

An audiometer is the most accurate means for identifying loss of 
auditory acuity. A carefully constructed test of auditory discrimina- 
tion has been published by Wepmau. 11 Others, such as those included 
in reading readiness tests are rather gross measures. 

Dominance. Intermittently for several decades, association be- 
tween left or inconsistent hand, foot, and eye preference and rever- 
sals in reading has been reported. Neurologists frequently attribute 
reading difficulty to the lack of a dominant hempisphere in the brain. 
Considerable disagreement concerning this problem is found in the 
literature. At least two studies between 1955 and 1960 again point up 
the frequency of mixed preference 12 and lack of unilateral bodily 
organization. 13 However, except in seriously retarded readers with 
difficulty in recognizing words, dominance is probably of less im- 
portance than other factors discussed. 

Dominance is usually inferred from tests of laterality or prefer- 
ence for hand, foot, ear, and eye. Simple tests of sighting, throwing, 
kicking, and the like are most frequently used. The Harris Tests of 
Lateral Dominance (Psychological Corporation, New York) is 
standardized. 

10. Gertrude Knox, "Classroom Symptoms of Visual Difficulty," in Clinical 
Studies in Reading, II, op. cit., pp. 97-101. 

11. Joseph M. Wepman, 'The Relationship between Auditory Discrimination, 
Speech, and Reading," Elementary School Journal, LX (March, 1960), 325-53. 

12. Albert J. Harris, "Lateral Dominance, Directional Confusion, and Read- 
ing Disability," Journal of Psychology, XLIV (1957), 283-94. 

13. Carl H. Pelaqato, The Treatment and prevention of Reading Problems. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1959. 
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Brain damage. Slow maturation in establishing laterality is often 
associated with minimal brain damage. While gross neurological dif- 
ficulties are accompanied by observable physical handicaps, it is diffi- 
cult to identify minimal damage, even when a specialist examines the 
learner. Special tests, such as those used by Halstead 14 appear to be 
promising but no such tests are available to teachers for identifying 
learners with minimal brain damage. Only a reading clinic is prepared 
to study such severe problems. 

Other physical problems, Smith and Carrigan 15 suggest three di- 
mensions as the cause of reading disability: the presence of a chemical 
imbalance affecting synaptic transmission in the cortex of the brain, 
a low concentration level of the two substances, and anxiety. Medical 
treatment appropriate to each of the three types is recommended. 
Further research is needed before these factors are considered by 
remedial teachers. 

Multiple factors. It is generally agreed that no single anomaly is 
responsible for reading difficulties. This conclusion is supported by 
studies at the primary-grade level 16 and of older, severely retarded 
readers. 17 Unique patterns or constellations of inhibiting factors may 
be anticipated in dealing with each learner. Identification and correc- 
tion of inhibiting factors usually prepare the child to learn to read 
more readily with proper remedial instruction. 

Remedial Instruction 

Children and young people with mild retardation in reading usual- 
ly profit from instruction given in small groups either in the class- 
room or in a special room, while those who are severely retarded 
frequently require individual tutoring. Instruction given in the group 
situation is usually adapted to each individual. 

14. Ward C. Halstead, Brain and Intelligence: A Quantitative Study of the 
Frontal Lobes. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1947. 

15. Donald E. P. Smith and Patricia M. Carrigan, The Nature of Reading Dis- 
ability. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1959. 

1 6. Eve Malmquist, Factors Related to Reading Disabilities in the First Grade 
of the Elementary School, p. 390. ACTA Universitatis Stockholmiensis, Stock- 
holm Studies in Educational Psychology II. Stockholm: Almquist and Wiksell, 
1958. 

17. Helen M. Robinson, Why Pupils Fail in Reading. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1946. 
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ORGANIZATION OF REMEDIAL CLASSES 

At the elementary level Different patterns of grouping 18 should 
permit the classroom teacher to instruct several retarded readers. 
However, grouping by reading achievement may combine slow 
learners with retarded readers. The instructional needs of the two 
groups are likely to be quite different. 

When a remedial teacher is available, small groups of three to eight 
pupils from different classrooms may be organized according to in- 
structional needs. 19 The classes meet three to five times each week, 
often at the same time that reading is taught in the classroom. When 
one pupil progresses so that he can succeed in a classroom group, 
another is scheduled in his place. Only a few schools report the 
assignment of 1 5 or more pupils to a remedial teacher regularly for 
half-days for a semester. 

Summer sessions offering special instruction for retarded readers 
are being reported increasingly. 

At the secondary level. A. few English teachers provide remedial 
instruction in reading in the classroom, but the most common pat- 
tern is assignment of retarded readers to special sections of English 
or to special reading classes. 20 Credit may or may not be offered for 
the classes that meet two to five times per week, A reading labora- 
tory, reading center, or reading clinic 21 may offer both group and 
individual instruction. 

At the college level As a rule, either the English or the guidance 
department organizes special classes known as "reading improve- 
ment," "basic reading," or "reading laboratory" courses in a room 
where appropriate materials are available. Attendance may be re- 
quired or voluntary, and credit in English may be offered. Usually 

1 8. John M. Bahner, "Planning for Teaching Different Groups," in Reading 
Instruction in Various Patterns of Grouping, p. 97. Edited by Helen M. Robin- 
son. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 89. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959. 

19. Mary Lou Austin, "Schedules and Procedures Effective in Teaching Sev- 
eral Groups: In Corrective and Remedial Classes," in Reading Instruction in 
Various Patterns of Grouping, op. cit., pp. 106-9. 

20. Glenn Myers Blair, Diagnostic and Remedial Reading, p. 150. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1956 (revised). 

21. I bid., pp. 161-62. 
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the classes vary from 10 to 20 members; and instruction is provided 
two or three times each week with added periods when students may 
come for individual assignments. Severely retarded readers are infre- 
quently assigned to classes. Referral to reading clinics in the school 
system or in a college or university is a common practice. 

B. MATERIALS FOR INSTRUCTION 

Many types of materials of different levels of difficulty should in- 
clude basal readers, workbooks, textbooks, special remedial materials, 
tradebooks, magazines, newspapers, pamphlets, teacher-constructed 
materials, and instruments. 

Some criteria for the selection of materials are: 

1. At the beginning of instruction, it is essential that materials be at an 
appropriate level of difficulty. Since most retarded readers have experi- 
enced failure, the material should be sufficiently simple to permit suc- 
cess in order to motivate further efforts. 

2. Subsequent materials should increase in difficulty but not too rapidly. 
It is essential to maintain a delicate balance between success and stimu- 
lation to attain higher levels of efficiency. 

3. Materials should always be interesting to the reader. Genuine interest 
generates effort. Frequently materials which satisfy a current need on 
the part of the learner will be more effective than those related to ulti- 
mate goals. For example, one young man made rapid strides in learning 
to read menus from different restaurants because he wanted to take his 
girl-friend out to dinner. 

4. Materials should provide for sequential development of the skills and 
abilities shown by the diagnosis to be most deficient and essential for 
further progress. Frequently the teacher must examine the materials 
critically rather than rely on the statements made by the publisher. For 
example, many materials designed to improve comprehension use only 
questions calling for details. Such materials will have little value if the 
comprehension difficulty lies in drawing conclusions or in getting im- 
plied meanings, for example. 

5. Materials should vary in length. Short selections are often more appro- 
priate for initial instruction in how to use particular skills and abilities. 
Other skills require selections of considerable length. Students should 
learn to read a whole chapter and a book effectively for different pur- 
poses. 

6. Materials presenting different approaches to, or views on, a single topic 
are essential to critical reading, or to organizing reports from different 
sources. 
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7. Practice materials should be appropriate to the purpose for which they 
are used. Furthermore since understanding the author's message is the 
ultimate goal, it is most helpful if the skills and abilities are practiced in 
a meaningful setting. 

8. For recreational reading, books and magazines with mature interests 
dealing with characters of ages equal to or older than the learner and 
having relatively easy vocabularies are needed. Books preferred by re- 
tarded readers are often characterized by humor, action, a minimum 
of description, and a good plot. 22 Science and science fiction have con- 
siderable appeal to boys. 

Basal readers and their accompanying workbooks, other than those 
previously used, are appropriate for elementary pupils with mild re- 
tardation. A wealth of published instructional materials prepared 
especially for retarded readers at all levels is available, 23 and new ones 
appear with increasing frequency. The remedial teacher should be 
familiar with a variety of special materials and should choose the 
most interesting ones and those best suited to the needs of groups or 
individuals. Some teachers obtain a large number of single copies of 
practice materials, then separate, classify, and file the different types 
of exercises for students' use. 

Books and newspapers for recreational purposes may be identified 
from prepared lists, 24 but it is also important that the teacher be 
familiar with as many books as possible. The school librarian has an 
important role in assisting teachers as well as in guiding retarded 
readers. 

Audio-visual instructional materials and mechanical devices can be 
helpful when they are wisely chosen and properly used. 

INSTRUCTIONAL TECHNIQUES 

Individuals or groups with mild retardation usually respond well 
to the techniques used in the classroom developmental reading pro- 
gram if they are adapted to the level at which the student can suc- 

22. Sidney Holmes, "The Selection and Use of Trade Books with Poor 
Readers," in Clinical Studies in Reading, II, op. cit., pp. 112-18. 

23. See George D. Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers (Champaign, Illi- 
nois: Garrard Press, 1958) ; Blair, op. cit., chap, viii; and Ruth Strang and Dorothy 
Bracken, Making Better Readers, pp. 348-50 (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1957). 

24. See Spache, op. cit., and Harris, How To Increase Reading Ability, op. 
cit. y pp. 592-619. 
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ceed. Adaptations of classroom methods or special methods may be 
needed for severely retarded readers. 

A prime requisite is the establishment of a climate in which stu- 
dents may feel comfortable. For severely retarded readers especially, 
errors should be recognized as evidence of needs rather than of fail- 
ure. At all times the good remedial teacher suggests ways to elimi- 
nate errors and appropriate practice for mastering needed skills and 
abilities. Patience, enthusiasm, and confidence help materially in cre- 
ating a satisfactory atmosphere for learning. 25 

Principles -for teaching. Several general principles should guide 
remedial reading instruction: 

1. Begin at the level at which the student can be successful. Regardless of 
his age or grade placement, the nonreader must begin at the beginning, 
both in materials and skills. The junior high school student whose level 
of development is only at fourth grade must begin at that level. 

2. Since the levels of development of different skills and abilities are likely 
to be uneven in a given individual, emphasis should be placed on those 
skills and abilities which are most essential to immediate success, seeking 
always to maintain a balanced program. 

3. Diagnosis continues with instruction. Continuous appraisal of progress 
is essential in order to place proper emphasis on particular skills or abil- 
ities. It also enables the teacher to identify areas in which reteaching is 
needed. Finally, continuous appraisal enables the remedial teacher to 
determine when each student is ready to profit from classroom instruc- 
tion. 

4. Compensations should be made for uncorrected, inhibiting difficulties. 
If possible, such difficulties should be corrected before or in conection 
with remedial instruction. Otherwise an instructional method would 
be chosen which permits maximal learning. Thus, a child with uncor- 
rected visual difficulties may need shorter periods of near-point work. 
Those with emotional problems may require greater amounts of suc- 
cess and encouragement. 

5. Success must be demonstrated as early and as consistently as possible 
Therefore, every known means for developing successful performance 
is used by good remedial teachers. Direct assistance is appropriate in 
the teaching situation to avoid further practice of inefficient skills and 
abilities. Gradually, as children learn to use the necessary skills, the 
guidance is diminished. 

6. Meaningful practice is essential in improving reading abilities just as it 
is in learning to swim or to drive a car. The practice must be sufficient 

25. Russell G. StaufTer, "Basic Problems in Correcting Reading Difficulties," 
in Corrective Reading in Classroom and Clinic, op. cit. } chap. x. 
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to insure smooth and easy performance of the essential skills. For this 
purpose, much easy reading of the proper type is often used. But study- 
type reading is also required in many instances. Particularly at the high- 
school and college levels, laboratory periods are set aside for practice 
purposes. 

7. Records of progress should be kept by both the teacher and the student. 
Tape-recorded selections of oral reading, charts showing the number 
of new words recognized, notebooks or card files of a new vocabulary, 
scores on comprehension questions answered correctly, records of 
books read, and students' reports on their use of reading in other classes 
are examples of records that may be used to encourage pupils toward 
further progress. 

8. Independence in using the skills taught should be attained. Teachers 
often mistake the pupil's ability to cite the rules for phonetic analysis of 
words for his facility in the use of the rules. Critical analysis of short 
articles does not automatically guarantee ability to handle longer selec- 
tions. Rapid reading of easy, familiar prose does not insure adaptability 
of rate to purpose and to unfamiliar materials. The ability to complete 
one carefully selected book may make the learner ready to accept an- 
other, while inability to locate a second one may block further reading, 
Thus, gradually, students must be guided to independence in all reading 
activities appropriate to the classroom level to which they will return. 

9. In choosing methods for teaching retarded readers those most likely to 
result in successful experiences with reading are most appropriate. 

Thus, overemphasis on analysis of words, sentences, paragraphs, or 
stories may develop power while sacrificing satisfaction, Such learn- 
ers may never choose to read except when they are with the teacher. 
Hence, the ability to learn through reading may never be achieved. 

In addition to application of the general principles, instruction in 
particular areas requires specific techniques. Attention is called to 
the fact that several areas may require instruction at a given time. 

Word recognition. Most learners whose reading scores on stand- 
ardized or informal tests are below grade 4.0 need instruction to im- 
prove sight vocabulary and/or word-attack skills. Regardless of the 
age of the student, he may need readiness experiences, particularly in 
auditory and visual discrimination. 

Although there are two divergent points of view on whether to 
begin by building readiness in weak areas or to teach word recogni- 
tion through avenues of strength, most would agree on attempting to 
do both simultaneously. However, both the teacher and the student 
should understand the purpose and goal of each type of instruction. 
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Three common methods of teaching word recognition are sight, 
phonic, and kinaesthetic methods. A study by Mills 26 revealed that 
retarded readers, especially those with different levels of intelligence, 
learn more effectively by different methods. However, any method 
which proves to be effective in the initial stages should be supple- 
mented 27 by others to keep the program in proper balance. Further- 
more, meaning should be emphasized at all times. Isolated word- 
study is meaningless unless the words are taken from context and re- 
turned to the same setting. 

Meaning vocabulary. Recognition of words for which students 
have no meaning concepts fails to increase power of understanding. 
To develop word meanings, direct experiences are preferable. How- 
ever, vicarious experiences acquired through the use of films, film- 
strips, pictures, and discussion are of value. Frequent opportunities 
to use the words in reading, speaking, and writing and in many set- 
tings are needed. Knowledge of common prefixes and suffixes often 
permits rapid expansion of meanings. Informal checking of the effi- 
ciency of use of the dictionary and instruction as needed is suggested. 
Experience shows that small group instruction is valuable when each 
learner stimulates others to understand and correctly use a large 
variety of word meanings. 

Comprehension.Wh.sn word recognition and meaning are ade- 
quate for what is read, instruction should be directed toward obtain- 
ing the literal meanings. As soon as students can recall details, identi- 
fy stated main ideas, and see their relationships, other literal meanings 
along with implied meanings may become the focus of instruction. 

Guiding questions often serve to direct the students' attention to 
meaning. The type of question used should be appropriate to the 
comprehension skill being developed. After the selection is read and 
the questions are answered, discussion of the answers and how they 
were secured leads to improved power. The practice of marking 
wrong answers, without helping students go through the necessary 

26. Robert E. Mills, "An Evaluation of Techniques for Teaching Word Recog- 
nition," Elementary School Journal^ LVI (January, 1956), 221-25. 

27. Helen M, Robinson, "Appraisal of Methods of Teaching Nonreaders and 
Pupils Who Make Slow Progress in Learning To Read in the Primary Grades," 
in The Appraisal of Current Practices m Reading, pp. 130-36. Edited by William 
S. Gray. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 61. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945. 
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steps to secure correct answers, accomplishes little and is discourag- 
ing to the student. 

Early selections should be short and appropriate to the types of 
questions used. Gradually, selections may increase in length, diffi- 
culty, or complexity. 

Rates of reading.-Only when the foregoing abilities are consider- 
ably superior to rate of reading should it be given specific attention. 
Pupils who have made recent gains in these areas need time and 
practice before pressures for speed are applied. 

Those who habitually read too slowly beyond the primary grades 
may be motivated to increase their reading speeds through the use of 
timed exercises, reading "against" the clock, pacing instruments, and 
films. Easy, interesting materials read for the general ideas or to fol- 
low the thread of the story are suggested to develop the most rapid 
rate. Considerable practice in rapid reading of easy materials is essen- 
tial if the gains are to be retained. la addition, frequent short periods 
of reading study-type materials for different purposes, especially for 
detail and thoughtful reaction, provide practice for acquiring flexi- 
bility. The ability to adjust rate to the reader's purpose and the dif- 
ficulty of the materials presupposes that he has command of a wide 
range of rates to apply in different situations. 

Instruction in any of the four foregoing areas may result in gains 
in the others, because, as Holmes 28 revealed, certain skills are common 
to several areas. 

Interest in reading. Few retarded readers enjoy and use reading. 
Consequently, methods of instruction must be selected with a view 
to developing this interest. Successful attainment of increased com- 
petence in all skills and abilities permits the student to read materials 
more nearly in harmony with his age and intellectual level, and 
enables him to pursue topics which are interesting to him. 

Frequently the first book must be thin and filled with action or 
humor. One technique may be to read aloud enough of the story to 
acquaint the students with the characters (pronounce their names) 
and the setting. At an exciting part of the story, the teacher may 
close the book and expect one or several to continue on their own. 
Careful guidance in the selection of books and informal oral, rather 

28. Jack A, Holmes, "Factors underlying Major Reading Disabilities at the 
College Level," Genetic Psychology Monographs, XLEC (February, 1954), 1-94. 
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than formal written, reports lead to continued success and pleasure 
in reading. When a student chooses to read for pleasure, his difficul- 
ties are at least partially overcome. 

Evaluation of Progress 

Satisfactory progress for a retarded reader must be evaluated in 
terms of his reading problems and the stage of his progress. Frequent- 
ly those who begin with word recognition move slowly at first, but 
more rapidly later. Students who have difficulty with vocabulary 
must learn the meanings of many words before a standardized test 
will reveal measurable progress. However, retarded readers should 
show more than average progress if they are to be returned to the 
developmental program. 

The methods of evaluation are the same as those for the develop- 
mental program and are described in detail in the next chapter. Stu- 
dents who are in special classes should demonstrate sufficient progress 
to profit by classroom instruction before they are released to the 
regular classroom. In some instances, it is wise to reduce the number 
of periods out of the classroom gradually, unless the student is eager 
to close his special instruction. 

Reading Clinics 

Students who do not profit from remedial instruction in schools, 
or whose problems are persistent, may be referred to reading clinics. 
The clinic should have well-trained personnel who can do analytic 
diagnosis and experiment with a variety of techniques for individual 
therapy. Furthermore, the reading clinic may call upon trained per- 
sonnel in allied fields to assist in identifying complicated inhibiting 
factors. 

When the diagnosis is completed and the individual instruction is 
resulting in rapid progress, the student is usually ready to return to 
a remedial class in the school. 

Concluding Statement 

Corrective and remedial reading are seen as one part of the total 
reading program. Insights gained by the remedial or clinic teacher 
should be available to the classroom teachers who also deal with 
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related problems. Furthermore, improved classroom practices result- 
ing from co-operative efforts of remedial and classroom teachers 
should reduce the number of retarded readers. Certainly classroom 
or subject teachers at all levels should become increasingly adept in 
discovering those who need diagnosis and remedial instruction before 
retardation results in loss of interest in reading and concomitant 
personal problems. 



CHAPTER XXI 

Evaluation of Development in and through Reading 



RUTH STRANG 



Evaluation is like Tennyson's "flower in the crannied wall" it 
reaches out in the whole universe of the reading field. It is concerned 
with the individual's reading development and the effect of reading 
on his personal development. Evaluation recognizes that improve- 
ment in any reading skill may not only affect the acquisition of sub- 
sequent skills but also the individual's' self-confidence and concept of 
himself. Growth in reading ability may also lead to improved rela- 
tionships with parents and teachers. As the child grows older he uses 
reading increasingly as a tool to further intellectual growth. The 
knowledge obtainable through reading helps him grow socially, edu- 
cationally, and vocationally. Evaluation, therefore, must be compre- 
hensive and continuous; it must change somewhat with successive 
stages of development. 1 

The evaluation process begins when we state the goals of teaching 
reading. Some of these are f airly specific, such as learning to recog- 
nize words; others are more intangible, such as enjoyment and appre- 
ciation of literature. These goals should be stated as specific abilities, 
habits, attitudes, appreciations, activities, and interests that can be 
observed or measured in the teaching-learning situation. 

To obtain evidence of these changeswhich, if desirable, imply 
growth we must select or devise methods and instruments. After we 
have obtained the evidence, the next step is to evaluate, in the light 
of our objectives, the adequacy, effectiveness, and worth of the 
teaching-learning experiences that have been offered. After this has 

i. Evaluation of Heading. Compiled and edited by Helen M. Robinson. Pro- 
ceedings of the Annual Conference on Reading Held at the University of Chi- 
cago, 1958. Supplementary Educational Monographs, No. 88. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1958. 

37 6 
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been done, administrators, teachers, and students should apply the 
results of the evaluation to improve instruction in reading. Thus, 
evaluation helps produce growth as well as appraise it. 

Why Evaluate? 

Evaluation is essential to learning, 2 It is an incentive to students, an 
intrinsic part of teaching, and an aid to the administrator and the 
specialist in improving the program. 

For students y evaluation facilitates learning and gives them a sense of 
direction. Psychological experiments have repeatedly shown that stu- 
dents learn more effectively when they know how well they are 
doing and what specifically they are doing wrong. Appraisal as a 
part of teaching helps them identify the reading processes or methods 
that they can use successfully. 

Awareness of one's progress helps build self-confidence. Every stu- 
dent needs the stimulus of success. When the retarded reader sees 
objective evidence that he can learn to read, he begins to overcome 
his longstanding sense of failure. Encouraged by evidence of prog- 
ress, students tend to take more initiative and responsibility for their 
improvement in reading. "Nothing succeeds like observed success." 

Teachers, too, need a sense of progress and the stimuhis of success. 
A comprehensive evaluation process, by broadening and sharpening 
objectives and highlighting the results that have been achieved, gives 
teachers an increased sense of the value of their work. On the other 
hand, an evaluation based on narrow tests of skills is discouraging to 
the teacher who is broadly concerned with attitudes, new interests, 
and appreciations. 

Evaluation also shows the teacher where to begin. By trying to 
estimate students' readiness and capacities as well as by measuring 
their present skills and interests, the teacher can provide the learning 
experiences that the students need. Evaluation serves as a guide to the 
choice of procedures and materials. 

For the administrator, evaluation may show the strengths and suc- 
cessful features in the program as well as indicate needs for changes 
in curriculum, instruction, and administrative policy. As it reveals 
failure in the common effort to attain objectives that have been 

i. Virgil E. Herrick, "Purposes and Needs for an Evaluation Program," in 
Evaluation of Reading, ibid., pp. 153-58. 
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agreed upon, the administrator asks "why?" Do the students' inade- 
quacies in reading stem from an unsuitable curriculum, from poorly 
prepared teachers, from failure to detect incompetency in the teach- 
ing of beginning reading, from lack of suitable reading materials for 
the wide range of reading ability that is found in most classes, or from 
homes or communities that are unfavorable to improvement in read- 
ing? Naturally, the administrator uses the results of evaluation in ex- 
plaining the reading program to the community. 

To the reading specialist, evaluation reveals strengths and weak- 
nesses in the program. It may show that he has devoted too much 
time to individual cases and small groups and neglected work with 
and through the teachers. It may suggest strategic points in the pro- 
gram at which he should concentrate his efforts, such as a develop- 
mental reading course for all students or special classes for the gifted. 

From the standpoint of research and contributions to the literature 
in the field of reading, we should have better evaluations of programs 
and procedures. Future writers should avoid two faults that often 
occur in the reports now available: (a) A program or procedure is 
merely described without evidence of its effectiveness; (&) results 
are presented statistically with no concrete description of the organi- 
zation, methods, and materials by which they were achieved. The 
evaluation process will be described in this chapter, and instruments 
and methods for obtaining evidence will be suggested. 

What Is Evaluated? 

The nature of the evaluative process varies with the accepted con- 
cept of reading. Evaluation is a relatively simple matter if reading is 
conceived as merely pronouncing printed words correctly with lit- 
tle or no regard to their meaning. If reading is broadly defined to in- 
clude thinking and feeling, the exercise of imagination and character 
traits, such as determination to overcome difficulties, persistence in 
practice, and self-confidence in attacking new tasks, 3 then evaluation 
becomes complex, indeed. In this chapter, the description of evalua- 
tion accords with the broad view of reading that is presented in this 
yearbook. 

3. Calvin D. Cptterall and Philip Weise, "A Perceptual Approach to Early 
Reading Difficulties," California Journal of Educational Research, X (Novem- 
ber, I959),zi2-i8. 
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MAIN GOALS 

The goals to be evaluated have been stated in previous chapters, 
both broadly and as specific behavior that can be observed. In eval- 
uating them, we must remember that they are not separate steps; they 
are interwoven in the reading process from beginning reading to 
maturity. 

HOW TO STATE OBJECTIVES: WITH REFERENCE TO STUDENTS 

The stated objectives for development of reading abilities and for 
personal development through reading should possess those charac- 
teristics that are indicated in the following paragraphs. 

Be sped/fo-X3eneral goals should be broken down into specific 
objectives and stated operationally as definite reading skills or be- 
havior. For example, the objective, "acquire skill in word recogni- 
tion," should be broken down into specific behavior which can be 
observed or tested, such as: (a) shows progress in associating the 
initial sounds of words with the appropriate letter symbols; (b) be- 
comes proficient in identifying sounds in words; (c) improves in 
facility to give words that rhyme with the word presented; and 
(d) year by year becomes more skilful in using various methods to 
determine the meaning of unknown words context clues, structural 
analysis, syllabication, phonic analysis, and use of the dictionary. The 
stated objectives should also include items relating to the students' 
personal development; for example, is encouraged by success and 
evidences of progress in word-recognition skills, 

Be realistic and clearly stated. Objectives should be realistic and 
precisely rather than vaguely stated. Similarly, we should avoid the 
use of words that may make the objectives ambiguous or obscure. 

Accent groivth.Wt should try to appraise the student's growth 
as well as his reading status. Growth is especially difficult to measure. 
Progress is always relative to the capacity of the student and to his 
opportunities for learning. As measured by gains on standardized 
tests, progress should be checked to determine whether it is merely 
a chance difference or real evidence of growth. 

Show relative importance.- -It is also necessary to determine the 
relative importance of each objective at different stages in the child's 
development. For example, in beginning reading, acquiring a sight 
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vocabulary and word-recognition skills are basic, dominant learnings, 
although thinking and feeling are also part of the pattern of objec- 
tives in the primary grades. In the intermediate grades, learning 
through reading in new fields becomes increasingly important. Dur- 
ing high-school years, still deeper levels of interpretation and critical 
thinking occupy a central position in the pattern of objectives. Evalu- 
ation must take into consideration these changing emphases at dif- 
ferent stages in reading development. 

Recognize individual differences. Some objectives are more im- 
portant and appropriate for certain students than for others. To de- 
termine this relative importance, we must have a knowledge of stu- 
dents' interests, abilities, and backgrounds. For example, for a re- 
tarded reader in high school, growth in basic vocabulary and word- 
recognition skills may be the most important evidence of progress to 
evaluate. For an able student who reads little, an increase of interest 
in worthwhile reading is most important. Some individuals who are 
above the test norms for their ages and grades are still achieving be- 
low their potential reading ability. On the other hand, a score that is 
several years below the norm may represent real achievement for a 
less able learner. 

Show progress in patterns.Idtdlly, patterns of objectives parallel- 
ing the development from beginning reading to mature reading 
should be described. For example, a pattern of objectives at the de- 
velopmental level of junior high school, applied to reading a short 
story, might include: (a) show increasing interest in reading short 
stories; (b) comprehend most of the words; (c) apply word-meaning 
skills to unfamiliar words; (d) are keen to pick up clues of character 
and plot from the descriptions of physical appearance, speech, ac- 
tions, and response of others to a certain character; (e} respond in an 
appropriate manner emotionally to examples of courage, cruelty, and 
other human qualities; (f) communicate more effectively to othex's 
their thoughts and feelings about the story; and (g) modify their 
point of view, attitude, and behavior in a desirable direction. 

By setting up sequential patterns of reading development, it is pos- 
sible to see more clearly how children's improvement in reading 
might progress simultaneously on all fronts through the school years 
or how a retarded reader, starting with his present pattern of reading 
development, might make 
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Consider causes.-lf evaluation is to lead to improved practice, it 
is important to ascertain conditions that may be responsible for the 
observed growth or lack of growth. Neither teacher nor student can 
do much to remedy a bad situation or to improve a good one unless 
he knows what is causing the success or failure. These causes or con- 
ditions are complex and can best be recorded and synthesized in a 
reading case study for each student. 

OBJECTIVES: WITH REFERENCE TO STAFF RESPONSIBILITIES 
The objectives described thus far have been stated as desirable 
changes in students. These are the ultimate focus of evaluation. How- 
ever, an effective reading program may also be evaluated with refer- 
ence to co-operation, communication, and other constructive atti- 
tudes and practices on the part of administrators, supervisors, and 
teachers. 4 ' 5 An evaluation concerned with students' development 
should consider how well informed the administrator and supervisory 
personnel are about the reading program, how effectively they 
assist teachers in improving instruction in reading, and how adroitly 
they interpret the reading program to the public and use community 
resources. It would also be necessary to ascertain how well teachers 
were combining planning, teaching, and evaluating, and whether 
they were making appraisal of student progress an intrinsic part of 
instruction in reading. 

Guides to Evaluation 

General procedures for evaluating may be briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. Evaluation should be continuous rather than periodic. 

2. It should be a part of the instructional program, not apart from it. 

3. It should obtain evidence on the extent to which the stated objectives 
have been achieved. 

4. In obtaining this evidence, it should use both formal and informal 
methods. 

5. The data collected should be used for the improvement of program 
and procedures. 

4. Elizabeth Zimmermann Howard, "Appraising Strengths and Weaknesses 
of the Total Reading Pfogpam," in Evzlucttio-q <rf Reading, op. cit., pp. 169-73. 

. Alildred C. JLetton, "Evaluating the Effectiveness of Teaching Reading," 
in Evaluation of Reading, op. ch., pp. 76-82. 
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6. Increasing emphasis should be placed on self -appraisal as the student 
grows older. 

7. Evaluation of a reading program should be carried on by a team that in- 
cludes administrators, reading consultants, other specialists, teachers, 
students, and parents. 

Instruments and Methods -for Obtaining Evidence 
In describing methods for obtaining evidence of changes in student 
or staff behavior, we shall relate the method or instrument to the 
purpose for which it may be used. In actual practice the evaluator 
should use a combination of methods to obtain a dynamic picture, 
selecting those most appropriate to each stage of reading develop- 
ment. 

VISUAL AND AUDITORY FACTORS 

There are three main ways of obtaining evidence of visual efficien- 
cy: (a) the teacher may note signs of eyestrain on the part of the 
pupil; (b) students may report symptoms of eyestrain that they have 
noted in themselves; and (c) visual screening tests may be used. 
Similarly, auditory efficiency may be checked, using an informal lis- 
tening test and the audiometer. 

WORD KNOWLEDGE 

Day-by-day teachmg-testmg.Chssroom procedures play an im- 
portant role in the appraisal of vocabulary. As the teacher listens to 
children and asks questions about the meaning of words they read or 
speak, he obtains evidence about the size and growth of the students' 
speaking, listening, and reading vocabulary; the kind of words they 
have learned; and the rapidity with which they learn new words and 
use them in their conversation. In interviews and class discussion, the 
teacher may get clues as to why they made certain errors and how 
they remembered the correct meaning of the words taught. 

Scrapbook-type class and individual dictionaries and vocabulary 
card files of new words made by the students provide objective evi- 
dence of growth in word knowledge and a basis for self -appraisal. 

Self-appraisal If the students analyze the kinds of words they use 
in their compositions, they will see for themselves how they are pro- 
gressing in written vocabulary. Somewhat more formal is the method 
of testing the students systematically on the words they should be 
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learning during the year. If the test requires the student to distinguish 
the best definition of each word from among four or five choices, 
each representing a certain type of error, it will be useful for diag- 
nosis of word comprehension. If the test asks the student to write a 
definition of each word, it requires of him an understanding of the 
meaning of the word along with the ability to express its meaning 
clearly in writing. The student's evaluation of his performance on 
these tasks contributes to growth in self-appraisal. 

Vocabulary tests. A. still more formal appraisal may be obtained 
by use of standardized vocabulary tests. It is, of course, generally 
understood that effective instruments for all pupils from primary 
grades through college may be used to measure vocabulary. Simple 
and effective measures for the primary grades in use at the present 
time include the Dolch Picture Cards of 95 nouns and his longer test 
of 220 basic sight words. For Grades IV-XVI, the vocabulary section 
in any modern reading test will give an appraisal of word knowledge. 
For Grades IX-XVI, the Inglis Vocabulary Test is still recom- 
mended. For Grades IX-XII, the more recent Durost-Center Word 
Mastery Test is especially effective in emphasizing use of context. 
For Grades VII-XII, the thirty-minute New Standard Vocabulary 
Tests published by the Educational Department of the Reader's 
Digest from 1955 to 1958 have the advantage of providing six forms. 

WORD RECOGNITION SKILLS 

Daily performance. Evaluation of word-recognition skills goes on 
simultaneously with teaching of meaningful material. For example, 
in the first grade the teacher may teach such material and at the same 
time test children's ability to identify sounds in words. Through the 
elementary grades he will appraise the students' progress as he gives 
instruction, practice, and informal tests of various word-recognition 
skills. In beginning reading especially, oral reading is useful in ap- 
praising word recognition and phrasing. Later, it also helps develop 
fluency and ability to communicate the author's thought to others. 
Tape- or disc-recording of children's oral reading is an excellent way 
to make them aware of their progress. The teacher may also write 
dated observations of each individual's performance, compare suc- 
cessive scores on informal tests, and encourage students to keep 
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charts on which the desired skills are listed and checked off as ac- 
quired. 

Standardized procedures. Certain individual standardized tests of 
word-recognition skills are useful for both diagnosis and evaluation. 
For example, Durrell's "Analysis of Reading Difficulty" includes tests 
of word recognition, auditory analysis of word elements, and visual 
memory for word forms under the more comprehensive headings of 
oral reading, listening comprehension, and silent reading. This is an 
individual test requiring thirty to ninety minutes. A teacher thor- 
oughly familiar with such a diagnostic procedure could obtain useful 
information while giving classroom instruction in reading. 

COMPREHENSION 

Methods for obtaining evidence about students' reading compre- 
hension may be arranged on a continuum from the most informal to 
the most standardized, beginning with the daily appraisal possible in 
every classroom. 

Appraisal while teaching. Evidence of comprehension in many 
fields is best gathered while one is teaching. It can then be acted upon 
immediately; there is no lapse of time between making an evaluation 
and doing something about it. For example, in teaching a class how 
to read a newspaper, the teacher reviewed the purposes of a news- 
paper, which had been brought out in the previous period: to inform, 
to persuade, to give opinions, to amuse. The teacher reinforced the 
students* somewhat tenuous impression by writing these points on 
the board. Next, the students applied this knowledge: In what three 
sections of the newspaper would you find facts? Where would you 
find opinions? In what part would you expect to be persuaded? 
Amused? Since the group had little difficulty in making this applica- 
tion, they were ready to go ahead with a more detailed study of how 
to read a news report. 

Day by day the teacher should note the accuracy with which stu- 
dents answer factual questions and the acuteness with which they 
make generalizations and draw inferences from their reading. When 
they discuss literature or retell a story, he will note evidences of suc- 
cess in character analysis, of ability to see cause-and-effect relations, 
and of appreciation of the author's purpose and style of writing. Thus, 
achieving in reading becomes a continuous process of recognizing and 
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overcoming difficulties, of diagnosis and remediation, of appraisal and 
improvement of instruction. 

Analysis of work samples. At all ages dated samples of the stu- 
dents' responses to reading may be used to show growth. For exam- 
ple, a student may write or make a tape-recording of his first attempt 
to summarize orally a section of his science book. Then he may ap- 
praise this summary according to the accuracy and number of main 
ideas and important details remembered, the sequence of ideas recog- 
nized, and the clarity of his statements. After instruction he may 
compare his summary of a similar passage with the first according to 
designated criteria. Similarly, any dated samples of a student's reports 
on reading or on the discussion of books can be used to show prog- 
ress in these aspects of comprehension. 

The informal group reading inventory .This group method of 
appraising students' silent reading can be used in the upper elemen- 
tary and high school. It employs questions on the use of the index, 
table of contents, and other study skills. It tests their comprehension 
of passages taken from the textbooks and charts the types of reading 
difficulties encountered by each student. To appraise growth, the 
teacher should repeat the inventory at intervals. 

The individual reading inventory .As one student at a time reads 
short passages selected from a graded series of reading books, the 
teacher may gain understanding of the student's attitudes and ap- 
proach to reading as well as an indication of his oral and silent reading 
ability. The construction and use of the individual informal reading 
inventory has been described in detail by Betts. 6 

Teaching tests. An educational test of any kind comprises a series 
of situations which call forth and permit the recording of a special 
kind of behavior. 7 Teacher-made tests can cover a wide variety of 
reading situations and outcomes and may take many forms. 8 

Informal tests add more precision and continuity to the teacher's 
opportunistic but important observation in the classroom* For exam- 

6. Emmett Albert Betts, Foundations of Reading Instruction, chap, xxi, pp. 
438-87. New York: American Book Co., 1957. 

7. Ralph W. Tyler, "What Is Evaluation?" in Evaluation of Reading, op. ch^ 
pp. 4-6. 

8. R. Murray Thomas, Judging Student progress. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1956, 
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pie, a procedure, Explore Your Reading, developed by Melnik 9 for 
improving the reading of social-studies material in junior high school 
begins by asking students to state their aims or goals in reading a 
social-studies assignment The students are then asked to read a selec- 
tion from a social-studies book that is typical of the material they 
will be expected to read in their classes. After reading the passage 
they answer questions of the "creative response" or "open end" 
type ("What did the author say?") and a number of multiple-choice 
questions that are designed to furnish evidence of a student's ability 
to get the literal meaning, to see relations, to draw inferences, to 
make generalizations, and to understand the meaning of key words. 

As soon as the student has answered the questions, he has data be- 
fore him for self -appraisal. He marks his own paper. He grades his 
free response on a ten-point scale, and analyzes the kinds of errors he 
has made in the multiple-choice questions (each choice represents a 
certain kind of error). Instruction immediately follows this self- 
appraisal, while the students are specifically motivated to learn how 
to get the right answers. 

Later, the whole procedure is repeated with another similar selec- 
tion. After the second exercise is completed and analyzed, the stu- 
dents are able to note the progress they have made. A third repetition 
of the procedure produces more marked improvement. 

After completing the third exercise the students were asked to 
evaluate their experience by answering such a question as: How did 
Explore Your Reading help you to do better in your social studies? 
What part of Explore Your Reading did you enjoy most? In addi- 
tion, the students rated each of the eleven features of the exercises as 
to whether it helped them "not at all," "a little," "a good deal," or 
"very, very much." Of all the features, the students felt that the 
open-end question, "What did the author say?" had helped them 
most. 

This testing-teaching-evaluating procedure bridges the gap be- 
tween the hurriedly-made teacher test and the standardized test. It 
relieves the teacher of some of the burden of making instructional 
material; at the same time it gives him a concrete model for further 

9. Amelia Melnik, "Improvement of Reading through Self-Appraisal." Un- 
published Doctor's project, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. 
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testing-teaching-evaluating based on the text or reference books 
used by his classes. 

Publishers' tests.-Sorne publishers provide, in connection with 
their basal reading series, tests for the use of the teacher. These tests 
represent an intermediate level of appraisal, more systematic than 
most teacher-made tests and less formal than standardized tests. 

Standardized tetf*. Standardized tests broaden the base of evalua- 
tion by extending it beyond the walls of one classroom; they add an 
authoritative emphasis to appraisal. They supplement but do not sup- 
plant the classroom evaluation. Their value depends upon the reli- 
ability and validity with which they measure appropriate objectives. 

The reading objectives measured by most standardized tests are 
limited, as shown by Hunt. 10 In an analysis of reading tests he found 
that the only reading skills measured by the majority of these tests 
were rate of comprehension, general vocabulary, and paragraph 
meaning. The results of tests that measure attainment of limited ob- 
jectives may be misleading. Perry 11 found that many Freshmen at 
Harvard and Radcliffe who scored above the 85 percentile on a 
standardized reading test could not give even a vague response to the 
question, "What is the chapter about?" 

More in accord with the broad view of reading are the Educational 
Testing Service's Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP), 
which cover the whole age range considered in this yearbook; the 
Davis Reading Test, which is for high-school and college students; 
and the Iowa Test of Basic Skills. 

An analysis of the kinds of responses made to each test item enables 
students to examine their errors and to determine kinds of compre- 
hension difficulties. This use of tests as a starting point for reading 
instruction increases their importance in evaluation. They not only 
supply a central core of data but, if administered periodically, give a 
limited but long-range view of growth in reading. However, no test 
can take the place of the day-by-day teaching-evaluation-improve- 
tnent process. It is wise not to spend so much time in testing that 

10. J. T. Hunt, "Selecting a High School Reading Test," High School Journal, 
XXXDC (October, 1955), 49-52. 

n. William G. Perry, Jr., "Students' Uses and Misuses of Reading Skills,* 
Harvard Educational Review, XXDC (Summer, 1959), 192-200. 
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there is little time for the daily discovery and application of new 
evidence. 

Self-afpraisal.Wt must recognize the inadequacy of appraisals 
that take into account only the product or end result of reading. 
From the standpoint of learning, it is of prime importance to under- 
stand the process by which knowledge is gained and attitudes are 
changed. Some evidence can be obtained by introspection. Difficult 
as it is, some students are able to write objective descriptions of their 
reading methods telling how they get the main idea of a paragraph, 
unlock the meaning of unfamiliar words, make accurate generaliza- 
tions and inferences and can also describe conditions under which 
they read and comprehend best. 

Each student should keep his own growth record. In his individual 
record folder, he would put the interpretation of test results, dated 
samples of his performance, and other evidences of his progress in 
reading. Evaluation based on this accumulated evidence should moti- 
vate him to reinforce his strengths, correct his errors, and move 
ahead to more mature reading achievement. 

ABILITY TO USE READING 

Since reading usually leads to some kind of communion with one's 
self or to communication, it is important to appraise students' ability 
to communicate ideas gained from reading. Free-response, creative- 
type, or open-end questions, as they are variously called, require in- 
dependent thinking and develop ability to organize and express ideas 
in writing. Students need practice of this kind. 

The extent to which students use in class discussion the ideas they 
have gained from reading can be appraised by the group, by the 
teacher, or by each student individually. The use a student makes of 
his reading when he writes a term paper can be appraised by compar- 
ing successive reports of a similar type. His original plays, stories, 
dramatizations, and illustrations based on his reading may be partly 
evaluated by audience reaction. His application of reading to life 
situations may be observed in his changed behavior. 

INTERESTS, FEELING RESPONSES, AND PERSONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Many of the important outcomes of education are often the most 
difficult to measure. In the area of interests, feelings, attitudes, and 
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personal development through reading, changes in individual students 
can be inferred as we observe their behavior or take at face value the 
statements they feel free to make to us. 

From reading tests some inferences concerning personality de- 
velopment may be made. A gain in rate may indicate less anxiety and 
fear of failure in reading the material. Improvement in comprehen- 
sion may result partly from self-confidence which permits a more 
effective use of intellectual ability. Changes in attitudes and interest 
in words may contribute to more rapid growth in vocabulary. 

Classroom observation has the advantage of being continuous. In 
many reading situations teachers can sense enthusiasm, interest, ab- 
sorption, enjoyment-or their opposites-outside of class or in a class 
discussion. They can learn to read "the language of behavior" and 
become more alert to the interaction within the class group, which is 
a potent influence on learning. They may write dated descriptive 
anecdotes telling what happens when the class is allowed to browse 
and choose their own reading materials or when books are selected 
to develop certain qualities such as courage, friendliness, or responsi- 
bility. They may obtain evidence of a student's specific reading inter- 
ests by noting the number of appropriate references he spontaneous- 
ly makes to books and authors in reporting on a topic, in contribut- 
ing to a discussion, and in conversing. 

Interviews may reveal children's feeling about reading and reasons 
why they read or do not read. Talking with children and young 
people about their interests and the books they read last year helps to 
appraise growth as well as current reading interests and tastes. 

Questionnaires have elicited from college students many responses 
suggesting some influence of reading on their philosophy of life, atti- 
tudes, self -concept, and adjustment to college. 12 A questionnaire ask- 
ing for concrete evidence of appreciation or enjoyment in reading 
devised as part of the Eight-Year Study 18 included items indicating 
(a) satisfaction in reading; (b) desire to read more of the same kind 
or by the same author; (c) desire to know more about what he reads; 
(d) desire to express himself creatively in writing or in one of the 

12. Samuel Weingarten, "Developmental Values in Voluntary Reading," 
Scho ol Review^ LXII (April, 1959). 222-30. 

13. E. R. Smith, R. W. Tyler, and the Evaluation Staff, Appraising and Record- 
ing Student Progress, pp. 251-52. New York: Harper & Bros., 1942. 
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other art forms with reference to the books read; (e) identification 
with the persons, places, or situations about which he is reading; 
(f) desire to clarify his thinking about life problems through read- 
ing; and (g) evaluation of the thing appreciated. 

Reading autobiographies, either structured or unstructured, often 
furnish valuable information about an individual's reading develop- 
ment as he views it. In the reading autobiography, students trace their 
reading interests and the influence that reading has had on them. 

Check lists or interest inventories suggest interests to the student 
as well as give him the opportunity to indicate his present interests. 

Incomplete sentences, such as "Reading is ," "I would rather 

read than ," give evidence on students' attitudes and interests. 

Real problems, which encourage students' evaluation of books, can 
be posed: "Which books shall we order for our class library? Which 
story shall we make into a radio or puppet play?" 

Librarians and parents may furnish additional information about 
the nature and extent of children's voluntary reading. 

Students' written free responses about the effect of books on them- 
selves are of special significance. Such compositions, of course, are 
worthless unless the students are interested and co-operative. In a 
class where there is mutual respect and trust among teacher and stu- 
dents, much may be learned from unstructured compositions. The 
author has obtained many students' written responses to the follow- 
ing directions: "Sometimes we wonder what reading does to people 
what effect reading has on their points of view, attitudes, and be- 
havior. Will you help us find out? This is what you can do: Think 
back over the books you have read. Try to remember how any of 
the books influenced you. Did you think differently or feel differ- 
ently or act differently after you had read the book or part of the 
book? Just write whatever you remember about how any book 
changed your way of thinking or feeling or acting." 

Some of the replies from ninth-grade students were definitely dis- 
couraging: 

I have never read a book that changed me. 

Most books have no influence on me but White Fang was one book I 
enjoyed. It has adventure from beginning to end and makes me want to 
read more* 
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In general, I hate to read books. But I do like car magazines which make 
me want to have a car so I can do what the gnys in the book did to their 
cars. 

The following report is representative of many of the responses 
received: 

Sue Barton's Senior Nurse changed my way of thinking very much. I 
used to think that nurses had to do horrible things. After reading Sue 
Barton's books my ideas of nursing changed completely. If I weren't so 
headstrong on becoming a teacher, I would like to become a nurse after 
reading Sue Barton's books. It seems wonderful to help ill people and 
new mothers. 

The following statement is an unusual analysis and summary of the 
influence of books of different kinds on an impressionable young 
adolescent: 

Some books make you feel you're a different person and you are living 
at the period of time or the kind of place the book is based on. Some books 
such as Johnny Tremain and other stories of the United States during war 
time make you feel very patriotic. Other books about simple American 
families such as Little Women and Our Town make you feel very senti- 
mental and more aware of your own home life. Different kinds of religious 
books give you many ideas about what you really believe and start you 
thinking on many different trains of thought. Science fiction stories start 
you thinking about the future and the world to come. I especially like 
stories of people who find out what their career is going to be. Stories of 
people such as Florence Nightingale and The Life and Thought oj Albert 
Schweitzer get you to thinking and wondering about jobs in the field of 
medicine. Books that show a great deal of hard work and courage make 
you want to be more like that. Stories of Lincoln, Jefferson, Jackson and 
other great American leaders influence your ideas about what makes the 
United States so great. Some books make you want to work harder and do 
a better job at what you're doing. Many books of adventure stories such 
as Mrs, Mike and Drums along the Mohawk help to relax you and get you 
away from the world you live in. Books that make you happy and make 
you laugh are very good to read when you feel downcast or afraid. These 
books can cheer you up and lift your spirits and make you less afraid. 
Books of inspiration about simple everyday boys and girls in this country 
and other countries abroad make you feel that you are not different from 
other young people all over the world and help to promote international 
friendship, which is very important for World Peace. 
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SUMMARY 

Several main methods for obtaining evidence of development in 
and through reading have been briefly described: 

1. Questioning-observing-appraising as an intrinsic part of teaching 

2. Recording dated observations over a period of time 

3. Analyzing students* oral and written responses to reading and other 
work samples 

4. Using informal teacher-made tests and questionnaires 

5. Preparing and using testing-teaching-self -appraisal exercises in each 
subject 

6. Administering standardized tests of intelligence and reading achieve- 
ment 

7. Studying introspective evaluative reports by teachers and students 

Which of these seven methods the evaluator will select depends 
upon many factors, such as the age and ability of the students and 
the amount of skill and time that are available for making the 
evaluation. 

For evaluation purposes, each of these methods should be used re- 
peatedly over a period of time. Some evidence obtained, such as 
day-by-day observations, can be charted to show continuous growth. 
Some, acquired through standardized tests, questionnaires, personal 
documents, and the like, may be obtained at the beginning and at the 
end of the year and used to show changes that have taken place in 
the more subtle aspects of development through reading. 

Evaluation of Growth in Individual Students 

The evidence on each of the several aspects of reading develop- 
ment should be evaluated against a background knowledge of the 
situation and the students. The real test of an individual's potential 
reading ability is the progress that he, through the best possible in- 
struction, is able to make. The "best possible instruction" would, of 
course, vary with the individual's age, interest, and reasons for his 
reading difficulties. 

Appraising a student's progress with reference to his capacity pre- 
sents many difficulties. In estimating potential reading ability, it is 
important to study all the available evidence about a student: his 
scores on standardized intelligence tests and listening comprehension 
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tests, observations of his mental alertness in everyday situations, fam- 
ily background, and early school experiences. A discrepancy be- 
tween the student's potential ability and his present achievement may 
be caused by poor teaching, lack of purpose or persistence, negative 
parental attitudes toward education, too much pressure or indiffer- 
ence on the part of parents, and a great variety of emotional dis- 
turbances. 

The case study should bring together information about the in- 
terrelated aspects of home background, health, school and social 
conditions; results of individual tests of mental ability, listening 
comprehension, and reading achievement; and observations of inter- 
ests and personality. It relates changes in reading development and 
personal development through reading to causative conditions. The 
case-study approach emphasizes simultaneous growth in all aspects 
of reading important for an individual. At every point, it takes into 
account his ability and learning opportunities. 

A well-designed reading program stands or falls on the basis of 
desirable changes in student development, both with respect to per- 
sonality traits and advancement in reading skills. In working with 
an emotionally disturbed girl changes were noted, not only in test 
results but also in subjective impressions of her improvement in read- 
ing and personal development. Her reactions were described as a 
more relaxed attitude, less anxiety, less self-depreciation, more pleas- 
ure in reading, extended areas in which she could concentrate, in- 
creased awareness of reading methods she could use most successfully, 
and day-by-day improvement in comprehension of different kinds 
of material. 

Evaluation of these more subtle aspects of development may be 
made by noting evidences of changes in a pupil's attitude toward 
reading, toward school, toward himself, and toward his family, as 
in the case of Donald. The quotations are from tape-recorded inter- 
views and are given in the order of their occurrence from the 
beginning of the first to the end of the twenty-seventh interview: 

Donald's chronological age, on November 10, was 13 years 3 months; 
mental age on the Stanford-Bluet Test, 14.2; LQ., 108; 68 percentile; 
reading expectation, seventh grade. Gray's Oral Reading Paragraphs, given 
at about the same time, indicated that he was reading on about the i.$ leveL 
Also significant was his mastery of the Dolch basic vocabulary, hk ability 
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to read many signs and directions, and his efforts to get some ideas out of 
his eighth-grade social-studies books. 

Although there was definite improvement in Donald's reading during 
the time he was coming to the Reading Center, the most important change 
was his attitude toward himself and to reading. He came to the Center 
with a negative attitude toward reading and anything pertaining to it. 
But even in the first interview he showed a ray of hope. In response to the 
question, "Did you want to come to the Reading Center?" he said, "Noth- 
ing to lose. Everything to gain." He expected to fail but hoped there was 
some magic that would make it possible for him to read better. 

Even during these first interviews he made some positive comments: "I 
could do the tests if I could read them." When told he was reading much 
better one week, he said, "I know." 

Although he resisted word study on certain days, he showed interest in 
reading the names on the subway map and names of airplanes and engines. 
In the sixth interview, when given words in an envelope to make into 
sentences, Donald said, "This is like TV. 'Beat the Clock.' It's fun. . . . 
It's easy to do when you know the words." 

After the seventh interview, comments like the following became more 
frequent: "Don't you have a little harder vocabulary cards?" "Could I 
have some homework to take home?" "I came by myself today. My father 
wrote down the directions." "I want to read. I want to read a book. I want 
to read some hard books hard-cover books," 

At home the father, too, noted progress. At the end of the series of inter- 
views, the father wrote, "I realize there has been an improvement. . . . 
You're the first teacher he really respected/' 

The study of movement in a series of verbatim interviews can be 
made more scientific by making a content analysis, charting changes 
in the number of comments the client volunteers, the attitudes which 
he states or which can be inferred, and the kind of responses he makes 
to certain teaching techniques. 

Similarly, changes in parents' perception of and attitude toward 
the child with reading difficulties can be traced over a period of 
five group-discussion sessions which have been tape-recorded. 
Changes in the expressed attitudes of one mother were as follows: 

Session L My son is just plain lazy. The guidance director told us he was 
below average in intelligence and this seemed to fit in with what we 
thought of him. 

Session II. I still think it is a form of laziness or maybe impatience. Pos- 
sibly my child has as much intelligence as an average child, but he is 
not using it. 
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Session III. ?m letting up on the pressure now and have stopped criticizing 

him constantly. 
Session IV. I am taking it easier with him; maybe it's working. He doesn't 

seem to be any worse anyway. 
Session V. Well, I am relaxed for the first time, sitting back and letting 

things go by for a little while and, believe it or not, the child seems 

to be much better. 14 

Appraisal of the Reading Program as a Whole 
Instead of attempting to evaluate a given method of teaching 
reading by making inconclusive experimental control-group studies, 
it would appear to be more rewarding to recognize the complexity 
of the problem and to describe the combination of methods and 
materials that result in reading growth of many individuals and 
groups of different ages, abilities, and backgrounds. It might then 
be possible to vary one method with the same group of individuals 
and measure subsequent improvement or note lack of improvement. 
To appraise reading material, well-known formulas such as the 
Gray-Leary, the Dale-Chall, and the Lorge may be used to estimate 
the structural difficulty of a given piece of material. But other aspects 
of readability should also be taken into account organization and 
the interrelation of ideas, interest, difficulty of concepts, unnecessary 
technical words, vividness of expression, originality, imagination, and 
personal references. In appraising reading material we should also 
consider its contribution to solving personal problems, lightening 
one's burdens through laughter, furthering ethical development, un- 
derstanding one's self and associates, and studying the nature of the 
world. 

Numerous descriptions of school and college reading programs 
have been published, most of which have been presented with prac- 
tically no evaluation. The only evaluation in the majority of the 
other reports is based on differences between initial and final scores 
on standardized reading tests. Very few of these reports consider 
the standard error of measurement with respect to the test scores 
and the standard error of the difference between the initial and final 
scores. Still fewer observers have attempted to measure the per- 

14. Janice MacDonald Studholme, "Changes in Attitudes of Mothers of Re- 
tarded Readers during Group Guidance Sessions," Unpublished Doctor's project, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1960. 
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sistence of gains made after the experimental period. Rarely does any 
investigator report the frequent use of short, informal tests charted 
to show students' progress. Evaluations of reading programs are still 
seriously lacking in reliability and in valid appraisal of reading, broad- 
ly conceived. 

Only brief references may be made to several different patterns 
of the evaluation procedures reported. Durrell and others obtained 
evidence of the effectiveness of their beginning reading program 
from group and individual tests, including standardized and informal 
types, tests of word-recognition abilities, and others pertaining to 
oral reading and paragraph reading. 15 Quite a different approach 
to evaluation is directed toward administrative provision and teacher 
behavior, e.g., "Is a definite time set aside in the school program for 
the teaching of reading skills in each grade?" Tormey and Patter- 
son 16 depended largely on student statements and suggestions for 
evidence of the effectiveness of a developmental reading program. 
Baron and Bernard 17 emphasized the use of informal evaluation tech- 
niques in the classroom. Applying the analysis of co-variance tech- 
nique, McDonald and Paul 18 evaluated the Cornell University reading 
program with respect to increase in vocabulary, speed of compre- 
hension, and three measures of academic achievement. In the evalu- 
ation of the reading and study program at the University of Missouri, 
Ranson 19 obtained evidence on the progress and the superiority of 
those enrolled in the reading course from grade-point averages, 
results of reading fate and comprehension tests converted to t scores, 
and subjective appraisal by students. The effect of one group- 
therapy session per week in a college reading program was evaluated 
by means of an elaborate battery which included the Wechsler 

15. Donald D. Durrell, Alice Nicholson, Arthur V. Olson, Sylvia R. Gavel, 
and Eleanor B. Linehan, "Success in First Grade Reading," Journal of Educa- 
tion,GKL (February, 1958 ) 1-48. 

16. Mary K. Tormey and Walter G. Patterson, "Developmental Reading and 
Student Evaluation," Journal of Developmental Reading, II (Winter, 1959), 
30-43. 

17. Denis Baron and Harold W. Bernard, Evaluation Techniques for Class- 
room Teachers. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1958. 

18* Arthur S. McDonald and Walter Paul, 'Teaching College Freshmen To 
Read," Phi Delta Kappan, XXXVIII (December, 1956), 104-9. 

19. Kathleen M. Ranson, "An Evaluation of Certain Aspects of the Reading 
and Study Program at the University of Missouri,** Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XL VIII (February, 1955), 443-54. 
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Adult Intelligence Scale, the Diagnostic Reading Test Battery, 
McDonald-Byrne Reading Versatility Inventory, Michigan Vocabu- 
lary Test, several personality tests, and a semistructured diagnostic 
interview. 20 

Concluding Statement 

Evaluation of reading programs is not an end in itself; it is a 
means to better reading. Consequently, it should be closely associ- 
ated with instruction. Moreover, evaluative techniques are more 
likely to be used immediately if evaluation is an intrinsic part of 
the teaching-learning process. Data should include evidence not only 
of acquired knowledge and skills but also of the conditions favorable 
or unfavorable for learning. Probably few teachers view instruction 
and evaluation as inseparable. 

In-service education is needed to help teachers learn convenient 
ways of evaluating student growth in reading. As the student pro- 
gresses through school he becomes an active participant in the 
evaluation process. He should have a clear and concrete conception 
of his reading goals or purposes and assist in gathering evidence of 
his progress toward these goals. With the help of the teacher and 
the stimulus of his fellow students he should overcome difficulties 
that are hindering his improvement. 

We have a long way to go in reaching a scientific, experimental 
type of evaluation. Progress will be made as standardized tests meas- 
ure the attainment of broader objectives; informal methods become 
more precise; and evidence from various sources is analyzed, inter- 
preted, and synthesized more expertly. 

The present emphasis of evaluation of reading seems to be on 
continuity of appraisal and instruction, co-operation or the team 
approach, and complexity, which recognizes the broad view of read- 
ing instruction presented in this yearbook. 

20. Arthur S. McDonald, Edwin S. Zolik, and James A. Byrne, "Reading 
Deficiencies and Personality Factors: A Comprehensive Treatment," in Starting 
and Improving Reading Programs, pp. 89-98. Edited by Oscar S. Causey and 
William Eller. Eighth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference. Fort 
Worth: Texas Christian University Press, April, 1959. 
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